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When you finish linoleum with **61”’ Floor Varnish 
you put durability where it is needed. On linoleum, 
floors, furniture and woodwork ‘*61”’ displays extra- 
ordinary wear-resistance, as well as water-resistance. 


Water or other liquids, hot or cold can not turn it white. 


Color card and sample panel, with names of exgye te surfoce and | P&L Varnish Products are used by painters, speci- 
P&L dealers will be gladly sent you on request. & YRSS=<RBAS fed by architects and sold by dealers everywhere. 


Pratt & Lampert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 
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Residence of Chas. W. Kouns, McVicker Street, Topeka, Kania 
Architects: Chandler © Emsha iller 


Bishopric Stucco over Bishopric Base on ali exterior 
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Apartment Building, George W. Ballou, Ovener 
Vest 72nd Street, New York City 
Architect: F. L. Shea 
Bishopric Base and Stucco on all exteriors 



















Bishopric Base Is to the Stucco, What 
the Foundation Is to the Structure 


Bishopric Base an Enduring Foundation 

Everything that endures must have a permanent foundation. Fifty feet 
underground is the foundation of Bunker Hill Monument. Unseen and 
unappreciated by the casual passer by year after year it supports, intact, 
the enormous mass of masonry rising above it. 
Such is the performance of Bishopric Base in providing a foundation for 
enduring stucco. Its dovetailed construction locks the stucco in an inverted 
wedge grip. Proof against moisture, heat and cold, Bishopric Base under 
stucco weathers the elements for generations unaffected by time and 
exposure. 


Saves Labor and Materials 


BISHOPRIC BASE under stucco, saves the homebuilder 300% — it does 
not take highly skilled labor to put on Bishopric Base, which comes in rolls, 
is quickly cut to size and can be nailed on by practically anyone. There is 
no waste, every foot being utilized. 

Besides this Bishopric Base saves 25% or more on stucco or plaster mate- 
rials — First, the dovetail key construction requires less stucco or plaster: 
Second, the heavy fibre board backing prevents stucco or plaster from going 
through and dropping down the spacing between the inner and outer walls. 


A Permanent Construction 
BISHOPRIC BASE locks stucco or plaster in AN INVERTED WEDGE 
CLASP with a grip that holds for generations — is a non-conductor of heat 
and cold, insuring a more uniform temperature and greater living comfort 
— dampness cannot penetrate the ASPHALT MASTIC behind the treated 
wood strips. 


These and many other reasons cehy Bishopric will serve 
you best are contained in an attractive, illustrated book- 
let, ‘‘ Bishopric For All Time and Clime.” Send for it 
today. No obligation. 


Te BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 


607 ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YOR TTAWA, CANADA 


CJke BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
u ANGELES 


BISHOPRIC 


‘A Complete Wall Unit for all Time and Clime”’ 





























HE print in the little notice in the upper 

right hand corner of this page is very 
small, but won’t you all please read it carefully, 
because | have had a good many checks and 
requests to buy the articles mentioned last 
month, in spite of the statement that we do no 
purchasing. And again | must mention the 
‘stamped, addressed envelope,’ which is a re- 
quirement of the service. 


| nee convinced that you may buy anything 
which could be found anywhere in the 
world, which is not perishable, somewhere in 
the shops of New York! This evening’s paper 
has an advertisement in which Dr. Samuel 
Johnson’s own Door Knocker is offered for 
sale. ‘This venerable relic adorned Dr. John- 
son’s residence for above ten years’ the copy 
runs, and it is ‘contained in a handsome oak 
case, encased in full green morocco, with doc- 
uments establishing its authenticity.’ The 
price is $750.00, but no doubt somewhere in 
New York will be found a collector who will 
be willing to pay this price for an ‘authentic’ 
souvenir of the Great Lexicographer. 





FIG. I 


E used to think that only travelers who 

had the privilege of poking around in 
little foreign shops could possess unusual 
souvenirs of European art like this exquisite 
little reproduction of The Madonna of the 
Miracles in Notre Dame, in Paris, but recently 
New York importers have brought over so 
many beautiful bibelots that we are able to 
acquire them without the expense of an ocean 
trip. This lovely Madonna, for instance, 
would make a unique and inexpensive wedding 
gift, which would not be apt to be duplicated 
in the bride’s possessions. The Madonna is 
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71” high, and the base is 6” wide, and is 
modeled in some hard composition which looks 
like old carved wood. The flesh tones and the 
blue robe are in soft polychromed antique 
finish. The price is only $2.75. The little 
figure must be packed, and sent by express 
collect, as it would not be safe to consign it 
to the parcels post. 





NEW type of wastebasket is this, shown 

above, designed to hang from the side 
of your desk, which is a great convenience 
when you are writing. The model is a flat- 
backed cone, 123” long at the back, with a 
10” deep pocket. An old French print adorns 
the front of the basket, and the spravs of 
flowers on each side of it are hand-painted. 
The price is $10.00, and the basket is best sent 
by express collect. 





FIG. 3 


Edo no purchasing, 
but shall be glad to | 
give the address where the 
various articles mentioned 
may be purchased, upon re- 
ceipt of 4 stamped, addressed 
envelope. Address Mary 
Jackson Lee, the Readers’ 
| Service, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston 17, Mass. j 








NOTHER quaint gift would be one of 
these old French books which has been 
adapted by clever Parisian fingers to the pur- 
pose of a secret box. The inside leaves have 
been glued together, and then an oblong space 
cut in the solid mass, and lined, which makes 
the container. When the cover is closed the 
book looks exactly like any other innocent old 
volume, and small treasures, or keys, may be 
safely tucked away inside, where they would 
defy the most modern of detectives to discover 
them. The book, of course, should be placed 
in your bookcase, between other volumes, and 
only the owner need know its secret. These 
charming boxes are made from mellowed 
leather-bound volumes which are bought at 
the Bibliothéque sales in Paris, and the title 
pages are left free inside the cover so you may 
enjoy the old printing and examples of ancient 
title-page design which are really fascinating. 
The average size of the books is about 7” long, 
and 43” wide, and the price is $5.00 each, with 
25 cents added for packing and postage. 








FIG. 4 


HAT a touch an old French print gives 

to a room where it is appropriate with 
the decorations. Reception rooms and bed- 
rooms are apt to be done in the period color- 
ings which are much enhanced by these delicate 
bits of decoration. | have found a shop, just 
off Fifth Avenue, where the proprietor makes 
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A distinctive plaster grain a distinctive bag.... 
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In your new building, the comfort, fire protection, inte- 
rior beauty and low upkeep will depend much on the 
material you select for the inner walls. 


Good builders know that the best walls and ceilings are 
made of gypsum plaster, properly applied. 


And now the United States Gypsum Company, out of 
its twenty years’ experience in the manufacture of gyp- 
sum products, and its unusual resources for research and 
development, has perfected a gypsum plaster that has 
exceptionally easy working qualities; sur- 
passing strength and durability; resistance to 
heat, cold and fire; and maximum economy. 
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There’s lifelong wall satisfaction 
and economy in this Red Top Bag 





< UNITED STATES ,, 
© GYPSUMCOMPANY & 


PLASTER 





Bags 





More Yardage 
Easiest Working 
Quickest to Apply 
Uniform Quality 






This highest-grade gypsum plaster is sold only in Red 
Top Bags. The Red Top Bag is assurance to the owner, 
the architect and the plasterer that this material is the 
best gypsum plaster produced. 

Gypsum Plaster in Red Top Bags is obtainable every- 
where. United States Gypsum Company mines and 
mills, dotting the country, produce it. Dealers in every 
part of America have it. 

Because of its superior quality and absolute uniformity, 
this is the gypsum plaster for your building. 

Insist on U SG Plaster in Red Top Bags. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: 209 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
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Hand Forged 
SMOKING 
* STAND - 
“Holf Moon 
motive inbress 
against half 


An Object 
possessing 
usefulness 
and decora 
tive value for 
Home #Club 
Price $27% 


polishe steel 








James R.Marsh 
101 Park Ave Architects Bidg 
. - NEW YORK: - 
Distinctive Metoi Products 


This Parchment t Shade Almost 
Paints Itself! f= - 


You don’t need ex- f@ 
perience; youdon't ff 
have to be anart- § 
ist. We tell you A 
how. Yousave at 
least half the 
price of the fin- 
ished shade and 
la amp! 

It'seasy and 
fascinating, no 
teacher needed. Our hew 
shade book “How to 
Make and Paint Pareh- 
ment Shades,” de- 
scribes over 150 beauti- 
ful designs and color 
combinations. Also 
tells secret of 
* Lustreraft”’ 
of decorating lamps, 
candlesticks, bowls, 
ete., tomatch lamp 
shades and room 
decorations, no fir- 
ing needed. colors 
last forever. Costs 
ynly 25c, tells how 
e gifts for Christmas, weddings, 
irs. ete.. with big profits for chari ty. 

Catalog 56-N, just out, contains over 2.000 illus- 
trations of lamp shades, vases, white china, ete. 
It is the best catalog we've ever issued. It is 
FREE! Write for it teday. 25c¢ will bring the 
shade book. 

THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 Van Buren St., Chicago 


CHINA PAINTERS: 524,28 10 0% 


by dealing direct 




















birth- 














vith us — America’s largest white china importers! 








VAUGHANS PEWTER 


10 CLIFTON ST. 
TAUNTON MASS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 
AWARDS FOR MERIT 


MEDAL OF BOSTON SOCIETY ARTS € CRAFTS 
ARTHUR HEUN PRIZE ART INS: ITUTE CHICAGO 


























“Hurrah for the Anvil, the Forge 
Arden and the Fire," 
“‘Hurrah for the Sparks thar fly,” 
Jrons So sings Robin Hood, bur we rise to 
inquire 
aes Where's “‘Hurrab for the Folks 
that Buy?" 
Arden | For the Smith won't work if the 
work's not sold, 
Forge Fireplace Fixtures, Forks, Fancies, 
designs new and old, 
ae House Hardware, Hooks, Handles, 
Arden to have and to hold. 
Send for folders, the list’s far too 
Delaware Jong to be told. 
WILKINSON HAND- MADE | 


ART QUILTS 
Made of fine satins, silks and sateens. filled with 
4 lamb’s wool. Illustrated Booklet BE on 


reques' 
WILKINSON SISTERS, Ligonier, Indiana. 


SHOPPING 








many trips a year to Paris, and 
how I enjoy looking over the treas- 
ures which come back in his big pack- 
ing boxes! On my last visit to his 
charming shop | found that he has 
quite an assortment of old French 
prints which, unframed, are only 
$4.00 each. The illustration shows 
one of them which specially took my 
fancy, Le Menuet de la Mariée. 
These prints may also be supplied in 
frames of narrow, unfinished natural 
wood which are delightfully in tone 
with the soft French coloring of the 
Framed, the prints are 
and they are sent by 


express collect. 


prints. 
$10.00 each, 


LOCK print mats for the table 

are very unusual and stunning 
in their rich coloring. The one 
shown is in black and gold, and is 
lined with a brilliant orange lining. 
The birds are in gold on black, and 
the pattern is called the Bird and 
Castle. The size of the mat is 13” x 
123’, and the price is only $2.00 


each. 


? 





FIG. § 


O many people are hunting for 

helpful suggestions for enter- 
tainments, amateur dramatics, pag- 
eants, and so forth, that | have 
hunted up this book by Helena 
Smith Dayton and Louise B. Bar- 
ratt which will prove a treasure- 
trove of information along these 


lines. There are chapters on giving 








BOOK . 

OF 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
AND 
THEATRICALS 





HELENA SMITH DAYTON 
LOUISE BASCOM BARRATT 





FIG. 6 


plays, society circuses, costume 
dances, charity bazaars, theatricals, 
pageants, and so forth, and on mak- 
ing stage settings and costumes, 
which will be helpful to prospective 
hostesses, teachers, club entertain- 
ment committees, and many others. 
The title is 4 Book of Entertainments 
and Theatricals, and one of the edi- 
tors, Miss Dayton, is the clever New 
York artist who is so well known for 
her tiny statuettes of popular celeb- 
rities. The price of this helpfui vol- 
ume is $3.50. 


_— volume which will be | 


useful to vou if you are coming | 


to New York to visit is Adventuring 
in New York by Nicholas Brown. 
This tells you all the amusing places 
to see, and suggests the trips and 
historic places which the visitor will 
wish to see before he leaves. 


largest department stores reports 
that it is among the best sellers in 
their book department. 


a you want to make a present 
either to the little new house- 
keeper who is starting her brand- 


This | 
book is $1.00, and one of New York’s | 





new apartment this autumn, or to | 


the dear old housekeeper who has 
walked so many weary miles in car- 
ing for her family, why not give 
either or both of them a good-look- 
ing tea and service wagon, nicely 


finished in oak, walnut, or mahog- | 


any? An excellent model has two 


shelves which make allowance for | 


transporting both food and dishes, 
and has also a drawer for silver, a 
feature which many tea wagons do 
not have. It combines these virtues 
with the advantages of double guid- 
ing handles so that the wagon may 
be pushed either way, or one of the 
handles may be used as a towel bar, 
and also an extra glass-bottomed 
service tray. The price of all this 
luxury is not exorbitant, either, for 
it is$28.00 fora wagon in oak or wal- 
nut finish, and $29.50 for mahogany 
finish. In enumerating its perfec- 


tions | forgot to say that it has four | 


rubber-tired swivel wheels which 
makes the traveling scientifically 
swift silent, and efficient. 


OW that autumn evenings are 

approaching you will want to 
lay in a stock of candles, the most 
becoming, as well as the most deco- 
rative method of lighting your din- 
ner or tea table. The twilight hour 
is the time for confidences around 
the tea tray when the candles are 
gleaming beside it, and now is the 


192 











PLAN BOOKS 





Visualize your ideal home —from the 
varied dwellings shown in these books. 
“COLONIAL HOUSES"’—13} x 10 inches, 
28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Price $5.00 delivered. 
*“*“STUCCO HOUSES’’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
to $140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: 

Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 

rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice, 

Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 























CLIPPER SHIPS 


Reproductions in full color, twelve printings, 


from water color by A. C. Edwards, size of 


print about 19 x 25 inches. 
FLYING CLOUD, GAMECOCK 
AND WESTWARD HO 
Illustrated list sent on request. You can 


obtain the pictures through your dealer or 
direct of us. 


FOSTER BROS. 


Summer St. Arlington, Mass. 
(Retail salesroom, 4 Park Sq., Boston) 




















STUDY 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Complete home study instruction 
in period styles, color harmony. 
proportion and composition. Tex- 
tiles, rugs, tapestries, furniture 
arrangement, curtains and dra- 
peries, period wall treatments, 
etc. Courses for professionals and 
amateurs. 

Start at once Send for Catalog B 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 


Established 1916 





























Christmas Cards from 
Your Own Pictures 


r negatives (any size). Rich reproductions on 
highest grade card stock with texts in handmade 


letters. 
Delightfully Individual 

hightened pleasure of your friends 

po nat ot gaan de a card with picture of your 

home, yourself or babies, etc., with appropr!:.te verse 

Please write oer for samples and simple direc 

tions = orderi 

25 cards, $5.00; 77 cards, $8.50; 100 cards, $16.00. 

Envelopes included. 








ARTCRAFT COMPANY 
Gilfillan Block St. Paul, Minnesota, 
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ANACONDA BRASS PIPE 









. oct anil aise: into your 
bs e the inevitable rg to let the 





bee a ; here daccaner 


Anaconda Brass Pipe cannot rust or clog with 
rust deposits. It delivers full flow of clear water 
day and night as long as your house stands. 


Galvanized Iron Pipe Anaconda Brass Pipe 





| So Yet it costs only a little more than iron or steel 
e two pieces of pipe illustrated were cut z 
from cold water service lines installed side pipe—about $75 for a $15 000 house—and you 
by side. After only four years the iron pipe ; ; , 
is almost entirely clogged with rust and the are assured of perfect water service always. 


outside surface is badly pitted. The Anaconda 
Brass Pipe is in excellent condition and will 
give perfect service for years to come. a Let us send you free a copy of our booklet, ‘‘Ten Years 


MN Hence,’ which answers your questions on plumbing economy. 











THE AMERICAN: BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: bat CONNECTICUT 


New York, Chicago, Boston Mills and Factories: 
Philadelphia, Providence, Pittsburgh ANA ‘) D. Anson, Conn., Torrington, Conn. 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati to ¢o Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. Louis, © New Orleans, San Francisco . Hastings-on-Hudson,N.Y., Kenosha, Wis. 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Fireplace Spark Screens 


Substantial black spark guards as shown 
meet insurance requirements and prevent 
sparks injuring rugs. Stock height is 31 
inches. 31” width costs $11; 37” width 
$13.50; 49” width $20. Similar guards with- 
out vertical braces cost $6.40, $8.00, and 
$13.60 respectively. 

Special sizes, special finishes, also folding 
screens and rolling spark screens are made 
to order. Send for booklet of these, and of 
andirons and other fireplace furnishings. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bros., Inc. 
47 Beekman Street, New York 

















Weave Your 
Christmas 
Gifts 

and Save 
Money 


This little Table Loom is well made 
and easy to operate. It is furnished 
warped and threaded and ready to 
weave on,—with several patterns 
and detailed directions. You can 
easily make table runners, towels, 
curtains, pillow tops, scarfs, school 
bags, and all sorts of beautiful gifts. 
Write quickly so you can begin 
NOW to reduce Christmas expense 
this year. 


MARY M. ATWATER 
SHUTTLE-CRAFT CO., Inc. 


File Folio 22 
1416 Mass. Ave. - Cambridge, Mass. 

















‘‘Rooms Without Walls’’ 


AVE 10% to 30% in remodeling or in 
new building; provide plenty of guest 
room without the expense and bother of 
seldom-used rooms. Have the finest light 
and breezes for the daytime rooms—and 
enjoy those same breezes for sleeping! 
Our new booklet, “*Rooms Without Walls,” tells 
how. It shows pictures of how you can make 
one room do for two—how to have your sewing 
room, nursery or den exactly as you’ve planned 
them over and over again, without adding to the 
ost of the home — how to have larger rooms — 
more closet space —less house work to do. 


Write today for *“* Rooms Without Walls” 
— it’s the most interesting story any home 


owner ever read! It's 

Concealed Bed Corp. FREE! 
423 Garland Bidg., Chicago ° 
UNUSUAL GIFTS THAT ENDURE 
Tus charming and unigue Scraper is 
a reproduction of a Colonial Foot 
Scraper. About 10 inches high, and 
all ready to attach to steps or porch. 
$3.50 each or $6.50 per pair. Other 

attractive Animal Designs. 
Frog Door Stop (tron). Colonial Reproduction. 
Green body, cream breast, red mouth, 6 inches long 
3 inches high, $3.50. Other hand-painted Door 
Stops in both wood and tron, $2.00 to $5.00 each 
House Numbers (bronze fin. black) $.35ea. 3 for $1. 
Index Numbers (brass) perset of 10 sequent nos. $.20. 
Solid Brass English Trivet (sgutrrel design) $7.50. 
Decorative Bhip Models (17 inches high) $15.00 
Hand-painted Window Shade Pulls 75 cents each 
Hand-painted Bed Room Door Knockers £1.50 each 
Also best quality Brass Door Knockers, € ‘andle- 
sticks, Andirons and Fire Sets of Colonial Designs. 
4 articles postpatd. Circulars of above on request. 


HOUSEHOLD PATENT CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 


















time to lay ina stock. You may buy 
non-drip candles in all shades at the 
following prices: Round tapered 
at 70 cents the pound box, Spiral at 
56 cents the pound box, Hexagonal 
at 90 cents the pound box. Please 
be sure to state when ordering 
whether vou prefer 3, 4, or 6 candles 
to the pound, as they come in those 
sizes, and, of course, the larger the 
number per pound, the smaller the 
candles. 





FIG. 7 


MALL French prints may be 
used in many ways in modern 
decoration, or may simply be hung 
in some small space on your walls. 
A row of several is very decorative, 
and the price of $1.50 each is not 


prohibitive. The little pictures are 
daintily colored, and framed in 
passepartout. 


HE lovely group below is of 

real handmade silver, and every 
baby in the land ought to have his 
own silver cup and porringer. Not 
only does he become much attached 
to his own silver, but it automati- 
cally becomes a prized possession to 
be handed down to his descendants. 
The charming porringer is solid sil- 
ver, and ina fine design. The pierced 
handle is in what is called a ‘key- 
hole’ pattern, as the opening at the 
tip is similar to a kevhole. The 





FIG. 
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price of this lovely piece is $28.50. 
The graceful little orange-juice cup 
next is also solid silver, and is priced 
at $9.25. The small napkin ring 
comes in different sizes and designs. 
You may have an elephant, rooster, 
sheep, duck, or rabbit for $6.00 for 
any of them. The baby spoon at 
$3.00 may have a duck, bunny, or 
elephant on it, and the baby will 
never tire of his little spoon whose 
animal decoration gives him a very 
friendly feeling toward it. The linen 
traycloth, 12’ x 16’, is embroidered 
with animal decorations, too, and 
the price is $2.25 each. Bibs to 
match, 8” x 11”, are $2.25 also. 


O many times vou wish to make 

a thoughtful little present to a 
man, and yet how hard it is to find 
anything which you think he will 
cherish. The next time the anni- 
versary or birthday comes around 
try giving him a key penknife, 
which is so small and flat that it 
may be comfortably carried in his 
evening clothes, and which will save 
him all the bother of a key ring. 
The knife has two fine steel blades, 
and a Yale pattern key, which may 
be cut to fit his own lock. The case 
is good looking, gold-filled, with 
engine-turned stripes, and should 
please the most fastidious owner. 
The price is $7.50. 
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This Quaint 
COLONIAL! 
PENDANT | 
in the 
Reception Hall | 
adds 
the Finishing 


Touch | 
of Perfection | 


Because it is 


Handforged 


Pendant 1253 Booklet on Request 
THE | 
GEROW THOMPSON CoO. | 
INC. 


103 Park Ave., New York 
Phone Murray Hill 1373 














This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 












ymake your home pin 
tic, cheery and inviting 
— oe how you 


ly and econom- 
ically refinish and kee 







can easi 
woodwork, furni- 
ture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUIL D! ING? 
Doubtless you want the most house fo 
least money. Our book Swill help you realize 
that ambition without “cutting corners.’ 
Explains how inexpensive woods can be 


finished as beautiful = — . caatty varie- 
ties. If, after receivi you wish 
_— eemeatiee, R,- 4 individual 


partment. Experts will gladly 
solve } e you sia for you without charge. 
rm send this book free and 
for the name and ress of 
one ae the best painters in your locality 


S.C. JONSON, s a "eee H.B.9 


“The Wool F Halekine Authorities’”’ 
(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 

















No. 670—Hand-Wrought Iron 
Wall Sconce 


A nee My retuotien of an old orig- 


inal; ish, completely wired 
Bulb on tieluded, Price $7.50. Plate 
. 3%" Db; 3%. Height 9”. Extreme 
Projection 4” 


We design and carry in stock 

bay a line of hand-wrought Vight- 
| 4 hardware, lamps, stands, and so 
| forth. We my jalize in highest grade 
At ornamental iron work 
5 doors, Gesenaten and so forth. 
ork of exceptional character, dis 

tinetive and artiste. Send for catalog. 


No. 16—Colonial 
Door Knocker 


All hand forged. Height 5”. 
complete with screws $5.50. 


Price 


The Florentine Craftsmen 
Masters of the Metal Arts 
253 Church St. (between Franklin & 
Leonard Sts.), New York City. 
Phone: Franklin 4304 











Mark Harner 
172 East 75 St. 
NEW YORK 


MANTEL PIECES 
of the better kind 
Wood, Marble, Stone 


FIRE PLAC! 
EQUIPMENT 


ART METAL WORK 
top 


$14.00 Packed 


Iron Utility Stand No. 20 Black or White Glas 
Painted in Black, Green or Red 
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Guests have learned to expect so much— 


IN THE DRAWING ROOMS of New York and other metropolitan 
centers guests have learned to expect great music played by 
famous artists. Today, all over America, enraptured listeners 
hear those same artists play through the Ampico. 

The Ampico places boundless resources at the modern 
host’s command. For in the Ampico are combined a beauti- 
ful piano, a miraculous device that transports great artists to 
your drawing room, and an inexhaustible store of music. 

At the turn of a lever your Ampico will spring into life 
under the touch of Rachmaninoff, of Rosenthal—or of any 
one of hundreds of world-famous pianists. 


on the American concert stage. These pianos are perfect for 
playing by hand. When the Ampico is not in use it does not 
touch the strings or even the keys. 


Exchange your piano for an Ampico 


Your present piano will entitle you to an allowance in buy- 
ing an Ampico. The dealer also will be glad to arrange con- 
venient terms of payment that will make it possible for you 
to secure an Ampico without any delay. Foot-power models, 
$795. Electric models: uprights, $985 to $1800; grands, 
$1975 to $5000. With freight added. 





The great man will be playing for you as_{{-—-———————__ 


truly as if he were there before your eyes. ||| 
An Ampico recording of an artist’s playing ||| 
differs from his concert playing only in the | | 
fact that the artist is not visibly, physically || 

present. Here is a modern miracle that is ||| 
past belief until you have heard the | | 
Ampico! 





The Ampico may be had only in pianos 
bearing these names of present fame and es- 
tablished reputation: Knabe; Chickering; 
Fischer; Marshall & Wendell; Haines Bros. ; 





Note that the Knabe and the Chickering are _ |} | 
two of the four great pianos in general use | 





A few of the hundreds of 
famous artists 
fo Agen ae — | If you have not heard the Ampico, you 
TERESA CARRENO 
GEORGE COPELAND 
ERNO DOHNANYI 
ETHEL LEGINSKA 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 
JOSEF LHEVINNE 
SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


Franklin; and, in Canada, the Willis also. ||| E. ROBERT SCHMIT< 
FANNY BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Hear the Ampico! 


||| must do so at your first opportunity. Any 
| dealer who sells any of the pianos men- 
tioned above will be glad to have you hear 
the Ampico at his store. 

If you are not near a store where the 
Ampico is sold, or if you want to know 
more about the Ampico before hearing it, 
write to the address below. You will receive 
a booklet descriptive of the Ampico and in 
formation as to where you may conveniently 
hear it. 


PIC 





THE AMPICO COMPANY : 4387 FIFTH AVENUE »: NEW YORK 
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Undecorated 
Grey Iron 
Castings 


Decorate these castings in 
oil colors, enamel or bronze. 











Lot G-— 
Stop, i pair C andle Holders. 


Remittance must accompany order. 
freight, or parcel post. 





1 pair Candlesticks, 1 pair Book Ends, 1 Sun Dial (11} in. 


$3.50 F. O. B. Albany 
Weight 18 pounds packed. 
If parcel post, include charges. 
Send for complete Catalog 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, ALBANY, 


diam.), 1 Door 


State how to ship — Express, 


NEW YORK 

















Family Portraits 


Reproduced privately from Daguerreotypes, 
Tintypes, Faded Photographs, Snapshots, etc. 





Have them done in the artistic form of the 


CopleyPrints 


In Sepia and colored. 





Originals restored. 


Typical of 
hundreds of 
letters :— “I 
am struck 
dumb with 
amazement at 
your erquis- 
ite Copley 
Print repro~ 
duction. 
(Thisfrom 
the artist 
himself, 
John Elliott, 
who did this 
portrait.) 

They make 
highly prized 
gifts to rela- 
tives. Copies 
tN — inany 

se be made 

to provide against loss, or damage to 1 your own 
treasured originals. 

For extensive list of American art subjects 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 

COPLEY PRINTS. 

Stamps accepted.) It is practically a handbook 

of American Art. 


CURTIS & CAMERON 
BOST 


80 Harcourt Street, ON 
Salesroem: Pierce Building. opposite Public Library 


PLAN BOOK 


with over 300 excel- 
lent illustrations. 


100 Homes of 


All Types, 
costing 
$5000 to $20,000 


Many are prize 
winning designs. 

All have archi- 
tectural merit. 
A book of immense 


value to the home- 
ilder. 


ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect 
516 Paddock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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BALL-BRASSES 


for 







Antigue Furnirure 


equa! the bes: originals 
in hand-workmanship, 
detail, design, appear- 


ance of age and genuine- 
ness of antique color. Copies 
made of ything in brass 
Periect satisfaction assured 


WM. BALL ¢& SONS 


(Chester County) Pennsylvania 





Sumples 
on request 


Malvern 


You Can Manage aTeaRoom 











he YORTUNES are being made in Tea 
eel Rooms, Motor Inns and Coffee 

ral - Shops everywhere. You can open one 
f in your own home—city, town, 


country or resort, and make money 
hand over fist. or manage one already 
going. Big salaries paid to trained 
managers; shortage acute. We teach 
you entire business in a few weeks. 
You train in spare time at cost of but 
2 few cents a day. Be independent. 
Write for Free Book “ Pouring Tea for Profit.”’ 
Lewis Tea Room Institute 
Dept. D-8213 








Oriental 


Washington, D.C. | 





Rug Gems 


are scarce; twenty imported this year. 
While new rugs are always available, it 
requires forty years to mature good rugs. 
Furthermore what we know as Antique 
Quality is not made now. 

For those who crave the best, I have old 
gems vibrant with glinting colors, thick, 
soft, untreated. I recently inspected rugs 
offered in regular trade channels in four 
large cities and saw but one rug of merit. 
Gem rugs are not offered through regular 
trade channels perhaps because they must 
sell at too small a profit. But rug dealers 
do buy from me for their own use. 

Send for descriptive list, then make your 
order for rugs on approval for inspection at 








my expense. 


L. B., LAWTON, SKANEATELES,N. Y. 





MAKE YOUR 
FIREPLACE 
GENUINE 


Avoid Substitutes 
Use only the original 


Colonial 
HEAD-THROAT 
AND DAMPER 


No smoking, perfect draft control, insures correct 
— of the fireplace throat — the most 
vital part 

With the Colonial Head and our Free plans you 
can be sure your contractor will build right. Write 
for FREE book. Also blue-print showing common 
mistakes in fireplaces 

Colonial Heads, in four styles of 12 sizes each at 
$5.00 and up, meet every condition in fireplace 
construction. Ask your dealer or write us. 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


Also manufacturers of Complete Fireplaces, 
Dampers, Grates, Andirons, Screens, 
Fenders, Hoods, Firesets, etc 


4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 











Your Horoscope 


Intelligently and expertly delineated, your horo- 
scope is a Valuable guide to character, occupation 
and events. I offer a personal and confidential 
service to those of a serious mind. My work is 
individual and sympathetic; no printed form read- 
ings. Satisfaction guaran iteed. Send for folder of 
detailed information. There is no obligation. 


SIDNEY KIMBALL BENNETT 
718 Carleton Road Westfield, N. J. 


The Cape Cod Fire Lighter 


The torch, an absorbent mate- 
rial, iskeptimmersed inkerosene 
in the tankard. To kindle a fire 
the torch is lighted with a match 
and placed under the logs. 


wah tray 3335, CAPE COD SHOP 
Dept. C, 30-32 W. 15th St., NewYork 


Postage exira 








Famous Sherburne 
Coverlets 


Faithful reproductions 
of Early Colonial de- 
signs, in rich tones of 
blue, rose, and gold 
Write for price and 
color sheets ** 


SHERBURNE LOOMS 
Nantucket Mass. 














Painted, or designed for framing, 
Bookplates, Automobile doors. Sta- 
tionery dies, Rings engraved. Au- 
thority guaranteed. Searches, $6.0U. 
Established 1905 

GEORGE B. TODD 
57 Cornell Ave. Yonkers, N. Y. 


COATS-OF-ARMS AND CRESTS 


ANTIQUES BY MAIL 


Send for priced list of BEAUTIFUL AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES. ANTIQUES BOUGHT. Write me 
KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Avenue Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y 
321 Boston Post Road Portchester, N.Y. 
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FIG. 


EWTER is a popular metal at 

present, and there is no sign of 
any wane in its vogue for decoration 
with antique furniture. This group 
shows some handsome pieces made 
by one of the best craftsmen in the 
metal. The plate is 73” in diameter 
and costs $4.00, it is a replica of an 
old Colonial pattern. The good 
looking Colonial candlestick is also 
a reproduction of a fine early pat- 
tern, and costs $10.25. The charm- 
ing mayonnaise set, which consists 
of a plate, bowl, and little ladle costs 
$7.50 and would make a delightful 
and unusual wedding gift. 


OU should order now an 

Everedy Jelly Bag so that it 
will be on hand for your autumn 
jelly-making, since you will find it a 
great convenience and help in the 
work. This jelly bag is made of 
specially woven strainer cloth, and 
is mounted on a four-legged frame 
made of strong spring steel. The 
stand may be placed right in the 
kettle, and the fruit pulp left in it 
all night to drain. This method is 
much easier and neater than the old 
contrivances we used to endure of a 
bag suspended from a broom handle 
across two chairs, or tied to an un- 
willing faucet. The price complete, 
with two bags, is $1.00. 





FIG. 
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F you have been looking for a new 

toy for a rainy day vou will be 
interested in the little log cabin sets 
which are quite new, and provide 
hours of absorbing occupation for 
children. A small set for $1.00 in- 
cludes logs, a roof, and a book of 
designs which shows different types 
of log cabins from which the small 
builder may choose his plans. A 
larger set sells for $4.00, and in- 
cludes 234 logs, a chimney, and two 
roofs. With this simple, but fasci- 
nating material the children may 
build a whole town, or make real 
bird houses which will be sure to 
attract the songsters. This is one of 
the games which not only develops 
creative ability, but also provides 
occupation and amusement at the 
same time. 


ERE is a little device which is 

said by its manufacturers to 
‘keep peace among the fighting 
foods.’ It is an odor sponge which 
comes in a neat little cylinder, and 
will keep the ice chest free from 
moisture and all food odors. The 
air of the ice chest will always be 
pure and dry if you invest onl) 
$1.00 in one of these little inven- 
tions. The discovery of this house- 
hold contrivance came as an out- 
growth of experience with gas masks 
during the war. The container does 
not hold liquid, but a chemical 
which can neither break nor spill. 
It may also be used to advantage 
in a bread box to keep the contents 
dry, in a linen closet, or in your 
trunk if vou wish to keep clothing 
fresh. After you have placed one of 
these small containers on the top 
shelf of your ice box you have no 
more concern about it, as it takes 
care of itself and protects the food 
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THEY HOLD THEIR LOVELY 


S THERE anything that makes a room 
so delightful and inviting as color? 
Yet, time was when women hesitated 

to use it unless they could renew the deco- 
rations frequently. 

Now your home can be made enchant- 
ingly livable for years with the most in- 
teresting Orinoka fabrics—fabrics rich in 
weave and color and which can be tubbed 
and sunned as freely as white, and which 
are therefore just as practical. 


SEPTEMBER 


1924 





The 


You can use a color scheme as brilliant 
or subdued as you like—and still know 
that the colors will last as long as the 
fabrics themselves. 

These Orinoka sunfast and tubfast ma- 
terials are identified by a guarantee tag. 
Look for it before you buy. If the fabric 


fades, the merchant from whom you made 


your purchase is authorized to replace the 
goods or refund your money. You will 
find Orinoka guaranteed draperies, gauzes, 





fabrics 
sunfast and tubfast Marlin Derby 
striped damask and Marlin Derby dam- 
ask of the same pattern in plain colors 
to harmonize. 





illustrated are Orinoka 


All 50 inches wide. 


COLORS ALWAYS 


glass curtains and upholsteries at the better 
stores and decorating establishments. 

COLOR HARMONY 
A prominent New 


May we send you a copy of 
IN WINDOW DRAPERIES’? 
York decorator prepared this 
handsome booklet. which is full of 
valuable suggestions for draping 
your windows and doors, and for 
bed coverings. Send us your ad 
dress and 20 cents. 

THE ORINOKA MILLS 


508 Clarendon Building, New York City Cow 





Orinoka 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS SUN & TUBFAST 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Charming small home of Harold 
Kells, Toledo, Ohio, has 16-inch 
MossGreen*‘CREO-DIPT”’Stained 
Shingle roof, in pleasing contrast 
with 24-inch ““CREO-DIPT” 
Stained Shingles on the side walls 
in “‘Dixie White” for true ‘“Colo- 
nial’ effect—Arch’ts. Trowbridge 
& Ackerman, New York City 
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WHAT YOUR HOME r 
of 
aly 

Home of Sylvan Styx, Elmsford, 
N. Y. Its indescribable appeal is [ | ‘| | S ABO I 7 Ol att 

largely due to the wide shingle 
effect of the long 24-inch ‘““CREO- An 
date capeme scam _ po 
i 3 ne. ‘ . 
Edward Shire. New York City. OMES are wonderful sources of information. They tell ‘ai 
so much about you which you think is secret-—your pe: 
« personality, taste, whether or not you are reserved, imaginative, mc 
\) old-fashioned or ultramodern. Whether the language your gu 
, \ house speaks is agreeable or not depends upon you. fur 

é 


; No matter what the architecture, “CREO-DIPT” Stained =) 























Shingles on side walls as well as roofs will add charm, variety n 
and liveableness. Thirty color shades of greens, reds, browns, | f 
grays and “Dixie White”, from which to choose variegated . 
color combinations or solid tones. Wide or narrow shingle a 
effects with 16-, 18-, or 24-inch lengths. | 
“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are not ordinary shingles, ma 
They are selected, straight-grain red cedar shingles, colored we 
with pure earth pigments ground in linseed oil in our own fac- ha 
tories, carried into the fibers of the wood with nature's preser- be 
_ Vative, creosote, by our own process. They will not warp, rot th 
§ nor curl—will cover far more surface because of no waste; ves 
plors grow more beautiful with age. wa 
Sales Offices — Principal Cities. Factories in in 

various parts of the United States and Canada oe 

or Quick Shipments and Prompt Deliveriesto 

ery section. Leading lumber dealers every- Sal 

e carry standard colors in stock. $2. 
is CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc., General Offices, Al 
an 

De 
of | 
the 
ves 





For 25 cents we will mail our 
Portfolio of Fifty Large 
Photographs of Homes of all 
sizes by prominent architects 
and Sample Color Pad. We 
will also tell you about ' 
““CREO-DIPT” Thatch Roof i 
effect; and about the long 

24-inch “Dixie White’’ 

























“CREO-DIPT” stam ““CREO-DIPT” Stained F*® ‘ 
of Shingles Indicates Shingles for the true ‘Colo- 

Reshingle old roofs with "@ : nial” effect on side walls. | 
DIPT” Stained Shingles. Lay the 

over old clapboards on side walls 
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SHOPPING. 








FIG. 


without any further attention. 
Even butter and bananas may live 
together in harmony now, or per- 
haps I should say in cool contempt 
of each other, they have 
always shown such a pronounced 
attraction for each other’s flavor. 
And eggs — well, you know how 
polygamous eggs are in their affin- 
ities! If you do not like this little 
peacemaker, you may have your 
money back, for it is strongly 
guaranteed, and the shop which 
furnishes it says they are safe in 
saying this for they have never had 
to refund the $1.00 yet. 

And while we are on the subject 
of household affairs, have 
heard of the new Dentproof Alumi- 
num? This ware has walls twice as 
thick as a quarter of a dollar which 
makes the saucepans | practically 
wearproof and able to withstand 
hard usage for years. They cannot 
be dented, which is a great thing in 
these days of changing servants 
and careless handling, and they are 
easy to clean. A _ straight-sided 
saucepan with a cover, 3} quarts 
in capacity is $3.25, and there are 
six other sizes. Double-lipped 
Saucepans start at two quarts at 
$2.00, and come in five other sizes. 
A twelve-quart stock pot is $6.50, 
and there are five other 
Dentproof aluminum is really one 
of the most popular kitchenwares of 
the day, and is’ an excellent 
Vestment. 


since 


you 


sizes. 


in- 


Iz 


F there is a small baby 

house do give it a dressing table 
with a soft, comfortable 
top. It is just 30” from the floor, 
a perfect height to save the mother 
from stooping over and getting 
tired out. The top is mounted on 
a frame like an which 
folds up conveniently and enables 
the table to be put out of the way 
in a small space when it is not in 
There are pockets along the 
side for pins, cotton, and all the 
small affairs which must be at hand 
when you are dressing the little 
person. The price of $5.50 is small 
indeed compared with the comfort 
which will result from the use of 
this nursery convenience. 


canvas 


army cot, 


use. 


VERY great bargain is shown in 
the illustration above for it de- 
picts a little crystal cream and sugar 
set in delicate 
which costs only $1.75 complete. 
This would make such a dainty set 
for a breakfast or an invalid’s tray. 
The little pieces are 23” high, and 
are very simple and_ attractive. 
The handle of the little pitcher ends 
in a small shell where it rests on the 
body of the pitcher. The tile behind 
square, and is hand 
painted in soft colors with a deco- 
rative bunch of flowers. The price 
and the tile is useful for 
putting under a vase on a polished 
table, or for the teapot on vour tray. 


handblown, glass, 


the set is 6” 


is $3.25 
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" Ifi COUNTRY HOUSES 
<= 
Lighting Fixtures 
Weathervanes 
Lanterns 
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(olonial and Early 
English Hardware 
Illustrations upon request 






414 Madison Avenue New Yo ric 
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LLOYD | 
Why not call at our showrooms the 
next time you are in town and see 
for yourself our beautiful patterns? 
Or write us the size and nature 
of the rooms you want to paper 
and we will gladly send samples 
W. H. $. LLOYD CO. || 
Importers of Wall Papers of the Better Sort 
NEW YORK, 105 W. 4oth Street 
CHICAGO, 310 N. Michigan Avenue 
Reproduction 
of a 
Quaint Old 
Tin Candleholder 
With Shelf in 
Ear ly. American Pine 





Old English Oak 
Candleholder 54° Diameter 
Sent Comes 6sDeep 


Price® 11-25 9 wired 


Glasner Brothers 


€ast 48*" Street ~ New York City 
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Enrollment Limited 
P. O. Box 143 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 


DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 


Course A — Professional Training Course. 
| Course B 


- Domestic Course. How to Plan Your 
wn House 
Write for prospectus. 


Boston, Copley Station, Mass. 











LOG CABIN ANTIQUES 
HAZEL H. HARPENDING 
DUNDEE, N. Y. 








Sold privately to Collectors and Dealers. 


25¢ 


1819 DeLancey Place 


HINGES, LATCHES AND SUCH FOR 
THE DOORS AND WINDOWS 
Hand forged as of old by the village smithy. 
A brochure of designs and information on 
request with four cents postage 
M. S. TELLER’S COLONIAL HARDWARE 
280 Wall Street Kingston, N.Y. 


Antiques from. My Attic 
Phone Spruce 
»5 for Appointment. Correspondence Solicited. 
ESTHER WALKER 
_Philadelphia, Pa. 





_ “Home-Making as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. ill. hand 
actence courses: coo 
nursing, TEA ROOM 
many well paid positior 
can School of deme Economics, S31 E. 58th St., 


197 


ook-FREE. Home-study domestic 
kery, diet health, house planning, 
inch-room m'g’t. etc. Fitting for 

isandhome efficiency. Ameri- 
Chicago, IN. 


| 70 Clinton Ave. 





BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
NO TWO ALIKE 


Sent on Approval 
These rugs are all wool and will last 


Reversible 


a lifetime. Below are a few sizes and 
prices, POSTPAID. 

27”’x 45"" $9.95 ’ $27.75 

33°°x 55" $16.85 ’ $37.50 

The sealed tag on each rug is 

your guarantee 

If your dealer cannot supply you with my Genuine 
Navajo Indian hand woven rugs send -check or 
money order direct. Money promptly refunded if you 
are noe satistied. Dealers write. 


R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader 
ESTABLISHED 1903 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 


40"'x $5’ 
48""x 72 

















MAH JONG BOARD 


| More than doubles the enjoyment of the game. 


Fits the top of a card table. Made of pine, Upson 
Board center, covered felt or sateen on top and 
felt bottom in the following styles: 
1. Black lacquer, black sateen top, 
black felt bottom..... 
2. Black lacquer, black sateen top, red 
trimmings, black felt bottom each $10.00 
Mahogany finish, green felt top, 
brown felt bottom each $10.00 
Mail check or money order to 
THOMAS J. SCULLY 
Newark, N. J. 


each $8.00 


3. 


JANE WHITE LON ISDALE 
INTERIOR GECORATCR 
114 EAST 40TH STREET 
CALEDONIA 6449 
NEW YORK 


SERVICE WAGON 
Large Top—Kemovable Glass 
Service Tray—Large Drawer 
— Double Handles — Deep 
Undershelves— 4 Silent Rubber 























bo Bavees Leyes A high 
rade ce niture 
& ENE AL UT Sut TY, ease of 


action, absolute noiselessness. 
Write now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer's name. 

“It Saves 1000 Steps"’ 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO 
504-F Cunard Bidg., Chicago, tll. 
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PLANTING 
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Saves Masonry Surfaces 


StoneTex makes an old masonry build- 
ing look like new. It beautifies and 
uniforms the appearance of stucco, 
brick or concrete. It eliminates stains 
and weather discolorations. It gives a 
soft, flat finish that looks like stone. 
StoneTex isnot anordinary paint. It will 
not chip, flake or peel. It rainproofs 
walls and saves repainting for years. 


Write for Free StoneTex Color Chart 
Showing 10 Attract:ve Masonry Colors 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
154 Truscon Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 





HODGSON Aexts#s 


THERE are Hodgson Portable Houses for 
every conceivable purpose, from small 
summer camps to large, commodius club 
houses. Our beautifully illustrated catalog 
shows many actual photographs of Hodg- 
son Portable Houses. Also garages, dog 
kennels, poultry-houses, etc. Write for 
catalog J to-day. 
E. F. HODGSON CO. 
71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 














Order Now — Our Supply is Limited 
TULIPS—Giant Darwin or Early; mixed or 
separate colors. 40 for $1; 100 for $2. 
NARCISSUS — Single or Double. 30 for $1; 

100 for $3. 
HYACINTHS (Bedding) — Mixed or separate 
colors. 20 for $1; 100 for $4 


HYACINTHS — Giant, top-size. 12 for $1. 


Special Prices on Large Lots 
All oy Sent Post-Paid 









D. if Desired 
R. J. GIBBINS 
MT. HOLLY NEW JERSEY 
PA ESEEROSES 
vee ae Fy ~ Lilies, Shrubs, 


Our ‘‘New Saito oo to pene Culture”’ 
‘or 
Send for copy —» It’s free. 
Offers the leading varieties. Estab- 
— 1850. Oldest Rose Growing 
Establishment in America. 
e Dingee & Conard Co. 
Box 974 West Grove, Pa. 





Sun- Chee Plant Shelf 


Fits any window. Quickly placed. Portable. 
Holds flower boxes at window sill or bulbs at 
sash-lock level and points midway. Russet bronze. 


Agents Desired. P.L. MOTT, Norton, Mass. 








SLATE 


OMETIME in the far distant 

past when the Great Magician 
was preparing this old world for its 
human occupants and was stirring 
the ingredients with his wand, he 
fell to musing over the natural 
resources that they would need. 
There was to be granite for its 
strength in building, marble for its 
beauty of line and color, limestone 
for its ease of carving. I seem to see 
him, seated, with furrowed brow, 
dreaming of those future creatures 
whose abode he was preparing, and 
wondering perhaps, as did Pandora 
later on, what would happen when 
he raised the cover and let them all 
escape. He planned that his people 
should be mighty builders. Their 
materials must be good. 

Then it was that he bethought 
himself of another material he 
needed, a rock of the greatest 
density, hardness, and strength. 
It would be tough so as to withstand 
a greater pressure even than granite, 
and it must have a quality not yet 
found in his other materials. It 
must be formed in layers which 
would allow separation into thin 
sheets. The idea pleased him, so he 
sent his assistant magicians scurry- 
ing, one for a lump of clay, a second 
for some quartz, another for a little 
chlorite, and still another for a bit 
of mica. There may have been 
many more ingredients — | cannot 
tell, for | am not a geologist. At 
any rate, when they were all col- 
lected in his laboratory and prop- 
erly proportioned, he applied heat 
and pressure during several more 
ages. Time was as nothing. Finally 
he uncovered the mass:and found, 
as he knew he would, that his sam- 
ple had all the properties he desired 
including pleasant colors, good 
textures, and the ability to take a 
high finish. It worked well under 
the tool, and submitted gracefully 
to carving. 

Satisfied with this experiment 
the Great Magician went about 
over the earth and with his wand 
poked deep holes in the still molten 
surface. Into these holes he poured 
great quantities of his new mixture, 
burying the deposits deep in order 
to assure pressure and heat, and 
also because he planned that his 
people should work for the good 
things they were to use. It would 
never do to have Nature’s riches 
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scattered on the face of the earth, 
to be had merely for the asking. 
He called the new rock ‘slate,’ and 
slate it is to this day. So that is the 
story of the beginnings of slate. 
You cannot refute it because you 
were not there, but neither can | — 
alas — prove it. 

The Creator of earth’s wealth did 
not bother to foresee all the uses to 
which her resources would be put. 
That was for man to do, and after 
countless ages man is doing it. 
There is hardly a building built in 
which slate is not somewhere used. 
For walls, for floors, for roofs, it 
appears, hard, insoluble, tough, as 
it was created, and not remarkably 
heavy, considering its density. 
Time does not change a good slate 
except possibly to make it harder, 
and in some cases to alter its colors. 
All civilizations have used _ it. 
Roman buildings in Britain had 
slate for their roofs. Medizval 
castles were covered with slate. 
An English chapel at Bradford-on- 
Avon was roofed with it over twelve 
hundred years ago. It has had no 
repairs and is still in good condi- 
tion. In our country, too, there is 
recorded a slate roof that has 
covered sixteen buildings and is 
now covering the seventeenth after 
nearly two hundred years of service. 

Modern roofing is a_ serious 
problem to all architects, and slate 
has gone far toward solving it. A 
roof, because of its position, can 
make or mar the architectural ex- 
pression of a structure. Further- 
more, a roof is particularly exposed 
to the elements: blistering sun, 
extreme cold, searching, driving 
rains, and heavy snow loads which 
turn to ice and then melt with 
changing temperatures. Horace 
Greeley is credited with having 
said: ‘Without a good roof it is 
impracticable that other parts of a 
building should render satisfactory 
service.’ The truth of this is self- 
evident, and for roofs of every 
description — whether flat or slop- 
ing — no better or more enduring 
material has ever been discovered 
than slate. Such a roof guarantees 
absence of leaks, practically no re- 
pairs, safety from fire, permanence. 

Slate is being produced to-day in 
a great variety of colors ranging 
from gray, through green, purple, 
red, and dark blue-black. It can be 








It's Mantel Time 


UR new book of Mantels, 
showing complete instal- 
lations by authoritative de- 


signers, readily solves your 
Mantel problem. Prices are 
reasonable, too. 

We will be glad to make suggestions, 
if when writing for catalogue, you 
will tell us how many mantels you 
need, and whether you are building 
or remodeling. 


KING MANTEL & FURNITURE CO. 
300 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 











Now is the Time 


—to plant Peonies and Iris 

—to make a garden of 
Perennials 

—to plant Evergreens 


Deciduous Trees and Shrubs 
Vines — Roses — Fruits 


Our catalog and special collections at 
spectal prices are yours for the asking 


AMERICAN NURSERY CO. 
70 East 45th Street New York 

















. aes ified, exclosive profession, 
eee ten eo ee te es 


. Write for 
Aasestesn Landoonge School oH, Newark, N. ¥. 











PEONIES, TULIPS, 
NARCISSI, IRISES 


Send for Price List 
SPECIALS—Peonies, 8 plants, all differ- 
ent, for $2.00; 4 for $1.20. Tulips, grand 
mixture, all colors, 100 for $2.40. All postpaid. 

ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 

Carterville, Mo. 














Japanese Gardens 
and Rockeries 


Unique and at- 
tractive. Skilfully 
and quickly con- 
structed. 
T. R. OTSUKA 


2021 Broadway New York 








SMALL HOUSE SPECIALIST 


PERSONAL SERVICE 
D. A. CRONE, Architect 


212 Oliver Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa 
BU LB WE SELL THE BEST 
WE SELL FOR LESS 
Big Xmas Box bulbs with Fibre to grow in, 40¢ 
Catalogue with Bargains for You FREE 
EVERITT’S SEED STORE Desk 33 _ Indianapolis, Indiana 
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obtained also in mottled or varie- 
gated purple mixed with streaks 
and spots of green. Its colors are 
permanent, except in the case of 
sea-green which weathers to a per- 
manent golden tone, sometimes 
much desired for its decorative 
yalue. The stone can be split into 
thin or thick slabs with a minimum 
of waste. For commercial use it 
may be as thin as three-sixteenths 
of an inch, while the 
‘antique’ or thick slate runs from a 
half inch to two and a half inches or 
more in thickness. The units vary 
in width and in length so that roofs 
may be laid in random and _ in 
graduated courses, wider at the 
bottom, narrower toward the ridge. 
When used for flat roofs, bedded in 
plastic cement, the building has in 
reality an extra floor or paved court 
which can be used for a roof garden, 
flower garden, promenade, laundry 
yard or any other purpose for which a 
strong permanent flooring is desired. 

But slate has an infinite variety 
of uses other than for roofs. In the 
garden its soft colors and beautiful 
texture, together with its enduring 
qualities and its elasticity under 
foot, make it highly desirable for 
the edging of pools, for copings, 
steps, paths, and terraces. Rough 
or smooth, formal or irregular in 
shape, it may be obtained in great 
range of color combination, which 
tenders it invaluable in formal and 
informal designs. In the vestibules 
and halls of city palaces, in the 
living-rooms of country houses, in 
the courtyards of small cottages, we 
find it used. For church pavements 
it is chosen as well as for public 
places. Slate, because it is the most 
enduring and workable of stones, is 
used in more ways than any other. 
We have all admired the old head- 
stones in country churchyards, with 
their delicate relief carving and 
exquisite, sharply incised lettering. 
The stones lean in all directions, 
heaved by the freezing and thawing 
of countless seasons, but rarely is 
one found broken off because of disin- 
tegration. The stone is insoluble. 

Of late years also, slate has been 
used for many practical purposes 


so-called 


af D. Emack Company, 
112 South 16th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


quite apart from its decorative 
value. Because of its hardness, its 
imperviousness to water, oil, and 
chemicals, because it will not 
absorb odors, it has found a place in 
buildings of every type. It is fire- 
proof. The elements have no effect 
upon it. Its surface does not soften, 
flake, or shell off. What more can 
one ask of Nature’s products? 

Many housekeepers prefer slate 
to any other material for sinks and 
laundry trays, because it is easy to 
clean and will not stain. Nor has it 
any finish to chip off. In garages 
where oil and grease are a curse, the 
struggle has been to find a material 
for walls and floors that is abso- 
lutely non-absorbent. Slate has 
this quality, and is used with great 
success for wall wainscoting, bases, 
and shelves; for kitchen shelving, 
for table tops in kitchens as in 
laboratories, for shower stalls, toilet 
enclosures, refrigerator walls, even 
dough boards. To fly from artistic 
roofs tocommonplace kitchen equip- 
ment is a bit like descending from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, but 
it illustrates perfectly the universal 
usefulness of the material. And 
remember that in all of these uses 
there is a wide range of artistic 
effect possible, in color and in finish. 
Slate also is low in price and easily 
installed. 

There are many other uses for 
slate which we have not space to 
touch upon, but there is one which 
should be mentioned and that is its 
use for the outside walls of houses. 
The broken blocks, of varying 
thickness and length, with their 
wide range of color and texture and 
their horizontal beds, give an 
opportunity for interesting effects 
in random ashlar which as yet is not 
sufficiently recognized by the lay- 
man. And so the creator of all good 
things, the Great Magician, when 
he waved his wand and added slate 
to our blessings, gave us a material, 
the complete benefits of which we 
are still learning. Mav his slate 
deposits be many and deep. 

Catalogues on this subject may 
be procured from the following 
firms: — 


National Slate Association, 
757 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rising & Nelson Slate Company, 
101 Park Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
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HOFFMAN 
CASEMENTS 


OME-OWNERS, 

builders and archi- 
tects tell us that there 
would be far more case- 
ment windows used if 
people knew the advan- 
tages of HOFFMAN 
CASEMENTS. 





fore, no repairs. 


Send for 











These casements are cheapest to install, not hinged to either 
jamb, easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, are cleaned 
from the inside and have no operating mechanism and, there- 


picture booklet, showing installations of Hoffman type casements 
in all types of buildings 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg. Co. 


903 Steger Bldg., Chicago 




















A composition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor. Lai 
about 3-8 inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 
A continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry. Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch. Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital—whenever a beautiful, substantia) floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and sample FREE of your first and second 
choice of color. 


A Success for 15 Years 


Imperial Floor Co., 340-342 Halstead St., Rochester, N.Y. 





SUNDIALS 


Real Bronze Colonial 


igns 
Memorial Tablets 
Also other garden 
requisites 
Manufactured by 
The M. D. JONES CO. 
Concord Jct., Mass. 
Send for illustrated 
‘alogue 























Residential 
Fence 
XCELSIOR Rustproof Chain Link Fence 


is the actual result of years of experi- 
mental work in meeting the fencing problems 
of the nation. It is the pioneer hot galvanized 
after weaving chain link fence. 

Our fence engineers are at your service. 
They will plan and work with you for efficient 
fencing without cost or obligation. They can 
show you your property and investment 
can be safeguarded through Excelsior Rust- 
proof Chain Link Fence. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CORPORATION 


Fence Department 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York Buffalo Philadelphia Detroit Chicago 
San Francisco Los Angeles _— Seattle 
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UP-TO-DATE HOUSE OWNERS 


are particular about having no dis- 
reputable corners on the Estate. 


Does YOUR Backyard look like this? 


GS AGED STANDARD 


Ma uaa cat orf 


UNDERGROUND GARBAGE RECEIVER keeps 


the garbage away from Flies, Sun, Frost and Prowling Cats and Dogs. The in- 


side bucket is protected by the Metal Receiver. 


A PERMANENT INVESTMENT. 


Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


23 Farrar Street 


Established 1899 


Lynn, Mass. 





You can successfully and easily raise 


Improved 
Peonies 
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The book “Tips and Pointers for Begin- 
ners with Peonies” makes your success 
certain and easy — send 25c to 


HenryS.Cooper, Kenosha, Wis. 
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Enduring Beauty 
“Buy the Best” is true economy. A Hess 
Snow-White Steel Medicine Cabinet always 
retains its original beauty. The beautifully 
finished, baked enamel never chips nor peels. The 
pressed steel frame, welded at corners, precludes 
all probability of warping, bindi ing at 





or 
joints. The mirror door operates easily and quietly. 
Adjustable glass shelves are clean and “‘classy’’. 
Your dealer will supply them; or write us. 
HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
1219 S. Western Avenue, Chicago 


CABINETS 


\ JEIIESS andMIRRORS 





Snow-White Steel 
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in O1 
your Country Home 
Yyaaaeves you live, you can 
have the home comforts of 
“city water.”” Two cents a day for 


No. 110 


electric current operates our No. 110 Water 
—Kewanee Bungalow Model. It is System 
automatic, needs only occasional oil- NOW 


ing. Like all KEWANEE machinery, 
it is Super-Built—every bearing has 
its bronze bushing. 

200 Kewanee Systems 
Water Supply,Lighting, Sewage Disposal 


A quarter century of engineering and man- 
ufacturing experience stands back of every 
KEWANEE System. Write for booklet. 


Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
439 S. Franklin St. Kewanee, Ill. 


KEWANEE 
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Planning a NEW HOME? 


Let these Books be your Guide. Beau- 
tiful California Styles, with Pictures 
and Pians for all-climate homes. 
“South-West Stucco Homes’’ 
Spanish, English, some 2- 
family—$1 
“All-American Homes*’ 
50 Houses—7 to 10 rooms—$1 
**The New Coloniais”’ 
60 Houses—6 to 10 Kooms—41 
**West Coast Bungalows’’ 
50 Houses 6 & 7 Kooms—61 
**Litthe Bungalows”* 
75 Houses 3-4-5 Koome—61 


E.W.STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 162 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 






| SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 
for any three books and 
Gerage Folder. 


Money back tf not satisfied 
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ailing Lists 
Will help you increase sales 
Send for catalog siviog copsts 
on thousands of c an 
eesietaeal tet bree ae 
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re 99% Saecaniet 5 Fach 
ROSs-Gouta Co.feea St Louis 






THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Book REVIEWS 


House and Home, by Greta Gray, A.M. 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and London. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 356 pages. 6 x 8} 
inches. 189 Illustrations. $2.50. 

HIS volume, which is one in the excellent 
Lippincott Home Manuals series, con- 
tains much valuable information for people 
who contemplate building a home. It has 
good chapters on house planning, with model 
plans for kitchens given special prominence. 

A chapter on Materials and Construction is 

full of technical advice, and vet it is not too 

technical to give the average reader much 
helpful information. Plumbing, Heating, and 

Conveniences and Labor Savers all have their 

chapters and all will be of interest to a pros- 

pective householder. The book is designed 
for students, but it will also be of interest to 
the general reader, and a help to the large 
class of people who, although not trained to all 
the specialized points of architecture, are 
looking forward eagerly to the time when they 
will build and own a home. A series of prob- 
lems has been arranged in connection with the 
text which pertains to the planning and build- 
ing of a home and which also brings out the 

Various important points to be considered in 

buving a house, as well as making clear what 

the ideals of home-making should be. 


Time and Time Keepers, by WillisI. Milham. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 
609 pages. 6 x 8% inches. 339 Illustrations. 
$6.00. 

HIS volume is one which will be hailed 

with delight and approbation by collectors 
and students of timepieces. It is the book for 
which they have waited so long, there being 
nothing so comprehensive in the field of litera- 
ture on clocks, watches, and all the curious 
minor forms of marking time. The different 
chapters follow the historic order of the 

various inventions. The first chapter is a 

scholarly and extremely interesting exposition 

of the different methods for compounding time 
since Babylonian days, and brings it down to 
the present system of broadcasting from the 

Eiffel Tower in Paris. 

The succeeding chapters take up sundials, 
water clocks, the history of the various forms 
of clocks, the entire storv of the making of 
watches in both Europe and America, and the 
history and construction of electrical clocks. 

A chapter gives technical but practical ad- 
vice on the care, repair, and accuracy of 
clocks, and there is another of similar scope 
on watches. There are pictures and descrip- 
tions of all the famous clocks and watches of 
the world, and all the best known collections 
of each. The bibliography of books on clocks 
and watches includes everything which has 
been written in French, German, or English, 
which is worth reckoning on the subject. 
The chapters on the History of Watch and 
Clock Making in America are very interesting 
and comprehensive. All in all, this is a unique 
book and one in which enthusiasts on the sub- 
ject will find much pleasure. 
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Keystone Copper Steel 


Gdveniond 


Roofing Tin Plates ‘pen ste 


This copper-steel alloy material assures greater wear and resist. 


ance to rust for all forms of exposed sheet metal work — ri 
siding, spouting, gutters, eaves trough, and similar uses, 
for the Keystone added to regular brands. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets will give increased dura. 


bility and added permanence to your building construction. 


KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, 


attractive and satisfactory roofs, Supplied in grades u 


to 40 
coating — specially adapted to pendence and public buildings, 
Metal roofs may be painted to harmonize with the color scheme 
of the building—an important feature which is often overlooked, 


leading metal merchan 


Keystone quality products are sold b 
sheet metal workers. Sen 


and are u by first-class roofers an: 


for our booklet, Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin,"' 


SS 


‘f } Protect Your Home 
a. <. From fire, lightning and 
weather, and add safety 
WA toservice and satisfac. 
tion. Toinsure better 
tin roofs and sheet 
metal work, use 





AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 











"WAGNER 
FLOWERS 


Helpful Fall Catalog —Free 


HE beauty of your garden next year will depend largely 
on what you plant this fall. Wagner Iris, Peonies, Hardy 
Plants, Bulbs and Flowering Shrubbery will yield a loveli- 
ness of bloom if planted now—Our Landscape Department 
will help you. 
Please write for Fall Catalog 369 


Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 69, Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen, Florists and Landscape Gardeners 

























**Homes not Houses”’ 





ENGLI8 





STUCCOS. ie now ready for distribution. t 
The Book Complete in Itaelf."’ We furnish plans and specifications. 


THE BUNGALOWCRAFT 





oO. 
5271. W. Hellman Bldg. Dept. H Los Angeles, Calif. 





the recog- 
nized authority 
on Bungalow 
Architectare 
Our new 15th 
edition contain- 


graphs of exte- 
riors, interiors, 
and floor plaus 
of homes of 4 
9 rooms each in 
COLON Le. 


CHALETS and 
SPANISH 
Price ONE DOLLAR postpaid. 





“CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS” 
P ££ M B 






L a Oo 
A » oO 
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— Ss 


BEFORE YOU BUILD select your plans from my books showing exteriors 
aud floor plans 


“Select California Bungalows’ contains 98 bungalows of various 


types. Price $2.00. Postpaid 
“Spanish and Italian Bungatows’’ contains 40 of theee popular 
bungalows, Price $1.00. Postpaid. No stamps please 


GEORGE PALMER TELLING 
351 Kensington Place 











Pasadena, California 
—_ 
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KIRSCH CURTAIN RODS 


are the simplest, surest aid 


Kirsch Rods represent the very highest perfection in window 
drapery fixtures—the culmination of many years of service 
and research. Kirsch Rods fit every window—take care of 
every treatment—have exclusive improved features of ad- 
justability, finish, re-inforcement, brackets and accessories. 
Accessories include Kirsch pulleys and draw cord 
for draw curtains, French heading rings, and 
drapery hooks—quite the most perfect devices 
of their kind. 


Kirsch Rods slip smoothly into the drapery cas- 
ings, when casings are used, guided by the Kirsch 
pilot or thimble. They tilt into place on the Kirsch 





Insist on the genuine—don’t 
accept an imitation. 
Look on carton for trademark 


for artistic window draperies 


remove them by the same easy tilt. Using Kirsch Rods, your 
draperies are displayed to the best advantage—neat, smooth, 
correct—just the way you had hoped they would look. 
Kirsch StippleTone—a New Patented Finish 
Kirsch Rods are now produced in StippleTone finish; an 
exquisite silk-like surface. Most beautiful, ar- 


tistic and durable finish ever perfected. A 
patented idea that enhances the value of 
Kirsch Rods, yet costs you nothing extra. In 


Brass and White, both at the same price. 
Kirsch Rods are modest in price; even more so 
when you consider their long life and the 


one-piece brackets, and stay securely until you 


of window draping plans tells 
“What To Do” and “How.” 


Free Book 


Nearly 100 window treat ments—suggestions for every room. 
Gives just the practical information you need as to how to 
plan and make the draperies: with information as to materials, 
colors, rods, etc. 


Our eighth and most valuable book, 





Kirsch 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


expense of the draperies they display. 


If you don’t find the assistance you need in the Kirsch Rod and Window Draping Book, write your problems to 
our Interior Decoration Service Bureau. Their expert service will be furnished you, FREE OF CHARGE, 


“There is no substitute for Kirsch Quality and Service” 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 177 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., 


Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Limited, 408 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, Ont. 


U.S.A. 












‘Exclusive KIRS CH Features 
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HE great American designers of the 18th Century, out of 
the heavy classicism of the First Empire, developed the 
American Colonial, a style which, for the elegance of its 
simplicity, has never been equalled. 

The Elgin A. Simonds productions here pictured are 
exquisite interpretations in the correct mahogany of this 
period,—the favorite of American home lovers. 

The “Dealer of Distinction” in your community will gladly show you 


Elgin A. Simonds pieces suitable for your home, each one of which isa 
masterpiece in the interpretation of furniture style. 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS ComPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SIMONDS 


Jnoividoualism~ 
in Gooo Furniture 
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The House Beautiful for October is the Fall Planting Number 


ACH year the planting season grows more extensive. Plant All Summer article on trees and shrubs that can be planted in the flower garden will prove 
is the slogan of one well-known nursery and indeed we are coming to _ helpful in charting the garden for another year; and, perhaps most important 
realize that much may be done in the way of planting even in midsummer and ___ of all, — we have placed first as we believe it so, — is an article, Design in 
no longer do we consider the planting chapter closed with the passing of May. Planting. Not design from the point of view of the ground plan but of the 
The possibility of planting in the fall is surely a special dis- gardenasseen inelevation. ‘We pay much attention tocolor com- 
binations and succession of bloom,’ says the author, ‘but not 
enough to the picture that our garden is making as a whole.’ 
There is more garden material; but for those who are more 
interested in houses and interiors we hasten to add, 
before our space is consumed, that neither the small house 
nor the large house, neither the intericr of the house and its 
appurtenances nor antiques have been forgotten. Moreover, 
there is a test for the wise and observing, a test that will prove 
to be more absorbing than the cross word puzzle. Mr. Bonta 
who has told you in this number much that a house should 
be, has drawn a house that is nearly everything a house 
should not be. For the best letter telling what is wrong with it 
we will pay $20.00 
\ fall planting number, yes, but with other good things in 
full measure. 








pensation of Providence for all those whose chief joy in life is 
being forehanded, those who keep on their desks the motto Do 
It Now. For true it is that many of the spring chores, para- 
doxically speaking, can be done in the fall, and many of the 
plants that we have planned for next year’s effects can be set 
out during the months of September, October, and November. 
An excellent list of such plants, divided into trees, shrubs, and 
perennials, is given, a list selected by Stephen F. Hamblin, 
and so, as all gardeners will know, a guaranteed list. There is 
an article on Fall Gardening Activities which will further spur 
on the corps of forehanded gardeners, guiding them in their 
efforts and ensuring the right doing of their tasks so that a 
spring duplication will not be necessary. 

An article on the best annuals for the autumn garden, es- 
pecially those that will withstand the early frosts, and an 
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Ven Ande 


The principal entrance on the left, and on the right the children’s entrance, of the 
house of Heathcote M. Woolsey at Greenwich, Conneéticut. This house has unusual 
distinction, due partly to the use of the happy combination of stone and shingles, 
and partly to the excellent details especially noticeable in the doors and windows 


Heathcote M. Woolsey, Architei 
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THE SMALL-HOUSE PRIMER 


HE purpose of our primer is to outline for 

the prospective home-builder a way of 
going about the design of his house. We shall 
take up, in their proper order, the silhouette, 
the plan, the proportions — together with 
many other things. We shall make our points 
partly by means of thumb-nail sketches, — 
Figures One, Two, Three, and so on, — and it 
will be necessary, therefore, to keep one eye on 
these and the other on the text. And at the 
same time, if the reader still has eyes for any- 


Thomas Ellison 


I The Silhouette 


BY EDWIN BONTA 


thing else, here are photographs of modern 
work showing happy applications of the rules 
laid down — rules, by the way, which are not 
of our own making; but which, while they are 
still in force to-day, are yet so time-honored as 
to have been followed alike by the ancient 
Chinese and the Egyptians. 

First of all, the site has its influence upon 
the form of the house. It is true that on a level 
site almost any shape proves suitable; but 
consider a hill-side property like Figure One. 
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The slope of the roof and that of the hill should 
match perfectly — for anything worth doing 
is worth doing well. Yet a straight roof-line 
cannot perfectly match the undulating lines of 
Nature. Figure Two is preferable, for here 
each slope enhances the other, even though 
both have not the same pitch. Either perfect 
harmony, or definite contrast: that is the rule. 

On the wooded site plain walls set off the 
rounded shagginess of the tree trunks — where 
columns would be too much like them, and 


W. J. Frof, Archite? 


A CHARMING HOUSE THAT WOULD LOOK INVITING EVEN IN A FOG, FOR ITS SILHOUETTE ALONE HAS INTEREST IT TYPIFIES SHELTER AND 


ITS PROPORTIONS ARE CAREFULLY STUDIED. 
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IT NOT ONLY SAYS THE ACCEPTABLE THING, BUT SAYS IT IN CULTURED PHRASES 
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yet not exactly like! And among these trees 
hard roof-lines make a pleasing foil for the 
softness of the leaves. But where there are no 
trees, and the horizon is hard, a softened sil- 
houette, like Figure Three, is desirable. 

In Figure Four the stately elm gains in 
stateliness, and the cozy 


cramped lot is quite correct. Figure Ten. 
Here ‘up’ is the only way one can build. And 
the designer, determined to have his achieve- 
ment notable for one good quality or another, 
piles it in air as high as he can. (We once told 
a young friend that his dog was a mongrel. It 

was a ‘full-blooded’ one 





house gains in coziness, by 72 ty oc 


7 7 


anyway, he promptly re- 














their being placed together. at ; 
Mo abe iw 


plied! He too had the idea.) 
For a hilltop site — Fig- 








Comparisons are not odious 
when both parties gain by 


comparison. ff 
What is the proper sil- | an ae 


houette forthe sitein Figure | \ ' 
Fiver We cannot hope to }j i 
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a ure Eleven—the proper 
house is no house at all. 
The idea underlying all 
architecture is shelter — 
particularly house  archi- 











match the slopes of both f— 


>} tecture. A wind-swept sum- 








gables. (The reader perhaps 

remembers the story of the chameleon on the 
plaid, that ‘busted himself’ trying to turn all 
colors at once.) As it is, these present gables 
are already fighting with each other. Our solu- 
tion for the problem is Figure Six. Design 
should be either one good thing or another — 
contrast, as in this case, or harmony. And of 
the two, contrast is easier of accomplishment 
than is perfect harmony. Here, by interposing 
contrast, we are both reconciled to either 
neighbor, and at the same time, have rendered 
each a service. 

But when perfect harmony is attainable, it 
enhances. Figure Seven is an extensive prop- 
erty. This is the good thing about it. And the 
long, low house shows that its builder has fully 
appreciated this charm in his site, and availed 
himself of it. And we like to find our friends 
appreciative — knowing a good thing when 
they see it—and pushing that good thing 
along. 

For the same reason — harmony —a low 
roof is a pleasant thing in an orchard. 

Figure Eight will never do. Comparisons 
are indeed odious where either party suffers by 
comparison. And here the long house makes 
the limited lot appear cramped, and vice versa. 
Nor will Figure Nine do. For reasons given 
below, house design, wherever possible, should 
be low and long. This one is nothing else but 
high! And the wide lot only accentuates its 
height. 

Nevertheless, the same house located on a 


mit is a poor place on which 
to erect a shelter. It would be better to drop 
down the hillside a little way. The favorite 
location for a Japanese temple is far up the 
sightly slope, and yet just enough below the 
top to be sheltered by it. As a matter of fact, 
that is the best thing about a hill — the shelter 


extreme and leave the eaves off entirely in 
their eagerness not to lose any precious sun- 
shine. And they did! As witness the oldest 
type of farmhouse, in Figure Thirteen. 

To return to Figure Twelve — in winter, 
the water from melting snow would not run 
down this flat slope fast enough to keep it from 
freezing at the edge. And freezing causes roof 
troubles. There is a like danger in Figure 
Fourteen, because of the upward curve of the 
eaves. The roof itself is warmed by the heat 
of the house beneath. The eaves are cold, 
because they are outside the wall line. Con- 
sequently, just where the flow of water should 
be hastened to keep it from freezing, it is 
retarded instead by the diminished slope. If 
a curved roof is desired, Figure Fifteen is the 
thing, for it hurries the water all the faster as 
it nears the bottom. This is good sense — as 
we might expect — for it comes from Russia, 
a land where they know all about snow. And 
what is good sense is good design. 

The ‘pockets’ in Figure Sixteen are also bad 





it affords. And the good ina freezing climate. While 
designer will discover this. oC ci } adding nothing to the com- 
oat: -_ cn. fort of the interior, they add 


The good designer seeks 
to know his site as he would 
know a friend: to under- 
stand its bad points, its 
good points, and its best [ 





materially to the trials of 
the tinsmith. The best roofs 
are the simple ones. They 
are easier to build; easier to 
keep in repair; and easier to 





point. He sets himself tact- 
fully to draw attention 





look at, in the long run. 








away from the bad points, 





Odd shapes are interesting 





sometimes even turning 
these disadvantages to direct advantage. And 
when he has found the particular virtue in his 
site, he summons every resource at his com- 
mand to make the most of that virtue — for 
the true artist never does anything by halves. 
Climate, too, governs the design of the 
house. For example, the wide eaves of the 
bungalow — Figure Twelve — are very wel- 
come where it is desirable to keep a broiling 
sun from pouring in persistently. But they are 
out of place under the grayer skies of New 
England, where we are glad of all the sunshine 
that will beat through the window. So, if the 
early designers of this region set themselves to 
make the most of our particular climate, we 
might have expected them to go to the other 


at first, but we tire of them, 


and yet cannot avoid seeing them, because of 
their very oddity. (No sensible woman buys 
a striking ball-gown if she is going to have only 
one for several seasons. And most of us have 
to make our houses last a number of seasons.) 

Quite probably the most economical house 
to build is the tall house; for it has the mini- 
mum of cellar and roof for the maximum of 
accommodation within. It is even possible to 
go a step further and incorporate the garage in 
the cellar. But the tall house is not economy, 
nevertheless, because it fails to look the one 
thing that a house ought to look. And looks 
have economic value. If this was not so, the 
stream-line automobile body would n’t have 
supplanted the earlier models, — for it is less 
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economical to build. The good thing about 
the automobile is speed — rapid transport. 
And the stream line looks speedy. It looks 
speedy because its non-resistant curves ac- 
tually contribute to speed. 

There are cheaper ways to build an auto- 
mobile body; but the purchaser is glad to pay 
a premium for the stream line because it 
enhances the very thing for which the motor 
car is desirable. (If the designer in this case 
had considered economy of construction alone, 
he might have produced a shape like a small 
lunch-wagon.) 

Similarly, the one good thing that we look 
for in a house is comfort. And the basic 
requirement of comfort is shelter. Therefore, 
the best house into which to put our money is 
the one that not only affords the most shelter, 
but looks the most shelter. And that is not the 
tall house! 

The roof of a dwelling, more than any other 
part, expresses shelter. It expresses shelter 
most, because it contributes the most to it. 
Simpler human habitations 
—the igloo, the tepee, the 
Bedouin tent — are nothing 
but roof. The plumb wall of 
our dwellings is only an 
added necessity, to enable 
us to stand upright under 
the roof right out toits very 
edges. The wall contributes 
far less than the roof either 
to shelter itself, or to the 
appearance of shelter, which is what the de- 
signer seeks to attain. And when any of us has 
an important job to be done, he wisely gives it 
to the party that can do it best. The more we 
make of the roof, therefore, and the less we 
make of the plumb wall, the better. For the 
roof is the best part of a house. 

One way to keep down the height of the wall 
is to keep down the height of the ceiling within. 
This has been the practice of all peoples that 
built in wood. The Swiss chalet, the Russian 
izba, the Japanese yashiki, the English farm- 
stead, were all low-ceiled. So were the very 
earliest houses of our own colonies — Figure 
Thirteen. It was only with the American 
Renaissance, or as it is better known, the 
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Colonial Style, that high ceilings and walls 
came in. And all Renaissance forms and pro- 
portions are those proper to stone. 

Low ceilings not only have the advantage 
of keeping down the height of the exterior wall; 
but they have other recommendations as well 
—particularly in the day 
of the H. C. L. For the 
low-ceiled house is more 
economical to build — man- 
ifestly!— and more eco- 
nomical to heat. 

Design in wood naturally 
works out in horizontal lines 
and openings — Figure 
Seventeen; while design in 








the ground, as possible. (It was not by acci- 
dent that flat-heeled shoes came in along with 
flapping skirts!) 

To keep down the height of the foundation 
wall it is well to take the laundry and garage, 
for instance, out of the basement, putting 
them in wings attached to 
the house proper. Such 
wings enhance the design — 
Figure Seven — because, by 
making the house longer, 
they make it look lower, 
particularly one-story wings. 
And if this low appearance 
is desirable, the require- 
ments of art demand that 





stone naturally works out 

in vertical lines and openings — Figure Eight- 
een. This comes about because wood is suit- 
able for use as beams rather than posts; while 
stone is suitable for use as piers rather than 
beams. Horizontal openings bespeak shelter 
and coziness: the cat, for instance, loves to sit 
under the sofa. Horizontal 
openings also give the ap- 
pearance of hospitality — 
Figure Seventeen. They 
seem to say, ‘Please enter 
anywhere!’ Such flat rec- 
tangles also produce a feel- 
ing of openness and free- 
dom. The Japanese room, 
for example, seems to be one 
with all 
every quality so far mentioned we recognize 
as desirable to embody in the home. 

On the other hand, vertical openings express 
dignity, security, and aspiration, which are 
qualities desirable in courthouses, banks, and 
cathedrals. Try though we may, we cannot 
hope to make our home as imposing as a court- 
house, secure as a bank, or aspiring as a cathe- 
dral, and yet anything worth doing is worth 
doing well. So we turn our energies instead to 
the easily attainable expressions of comfort 
and hospitality. For the good shoemaker 
sticks to his last! 

Since it is desirable to keep the side wall as 
low as possible, it must also be desirable to set 
the house upon as low a foundation, as close to 


outdoors. And 











we do everything in our 
power to enhance it. Design does not do 
things by halves! 

Wings are not necessarily more expensive to 
build. They may prove so, if we feel that we 
must put cellars under them, for cellars have 
to be built of masonry and, if properly done 
have to be water-proofed, not to mention the 
cost of excavation. But in this day of efficient 
heat-insulation it is possible to keep floors 
warm without a cellar under them. Frame 
construction above grade costs less than 
masonry below grade, even with the insulation 
added. And a laundry, for example, would 
certainly be more conveniently located if it 
was on the same level with the drying-yvard 
and kitchen. 

Placing the garage in the basement makes 
it necessary to increase the area of plumb wall 
outside. Verv much so! Figure Nineteen. But 
a garage put into a wing, connecting only by a 
passage — Figure Twenty — takes away from 
the apparent height of wall rather than adding 
to it. And also, there is less menace to the 
house if the automobile catches fire. 

Apartment life has reconciled even city folks 
to the use of ground-floor bedrooms; and these, 
too, may well be added as wings — the bunga- 
low idea. It is essentially a good one, because 
it makes so much of the roof, and so little of 
the plumb wall. 

There is frequent need for more floor space 
in the second story than in the first. We have 
reduced our present-day requirements, let us 
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say, to a single living- 
room and dining-room 
downstairs; while we 
still want a succession 
of bedrooms above, not 
to mention baths and 
sleeping porches. In 
early days in England 
they seem to have been 
tried by the same prob- 
lem — the need for 
more floor space in the 
upper stories; and their 
solution for it was the 
overhang, a_ perfectly 
feasible affair as it was 
framed in wood. That 
is one of the things that 
wood is good for — the 
cantilever — and it is 
natural that, as under- 
standing designers, our 
forbears should have 
been quick to turn this 
capacity to their advantage. The overhang 
has often been used where wood was the chief 
building material, in the earlier house archi- 
tecture of France, of Germany, of Switzerland, 
of Japan, and even of remote Bhutan. 

The overhanging story combines other ad- 
vantages. It cuts up the plumb wall and so 
detracts from the apparent height. It affords 
a shelter for the first-story windows, and we 
recognize that any expression of shelter is only 
one more contribution to the most desirable 
characteristic in a house. 

It is a fine thing when one single feature 
combines a number of advantages, as is true 
of the wing, of the low ceiling, and now of the 
overhang. It is like that inspiring design of the 
original Gnome engine, that did so much to 
make flight possible. Perhaps the reader 
remembers how the whole engine was built to 
revolve around itself, and so served not only 
as its own flywheel, but as its own radiator as 
well, combining three indispensable features, 
within the limited weight of one. That was 
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THIS COTTAGE, TOO, LOOKS INVITING IN SILHOUETTE ALONE. LIKE A 
WELL-DESIGNED GOWN, ITS LINES ARE GOOD -——- WHICH IS MORE 
RARELY TRUE OF HOUSES THAN OF DRESSES 


THE HOUSE. BEAUTIFUL 





WHY THIS AND THE OTHER EXAMPLES WHICH ARE SHOWN ARE GOOD, WE CANNOT FULLY 
EXPLAIN IN TWENTY-FIVE WORDS, BUT WE HAVE ATTEMPTED IT IN THE ACCOMPANYING 


TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED 


design! And the principles of design are the 
same, whether applied to a house, an engine, a 
salad, or a symphony. 

Styles of house architecture — Colonial, 
Mission, Italian, Spanish, and the host of 
others — have been purposely omitted from 
the list of factors determining the silhouette; 
as we have wished to avoid putting the cart 
before the horse. For, just the reverse, the 
style of architecture rather depends upon the 
silhouette, and the same factors that determine 
the silhouette have, in the past, evolved these 
various styles. 

The Mission type came about because the 
Califonia padre tried to do with his available 
building material, adobe, only those things 
which he ought to have done with adobe; and 
to leave undone those things which he ought 
not to have done with adobe. The half- 
timbered style of old England came about 
because the master builder of that day did 
with wood those things which he ought to have 
done with wood, those things which he ought 
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to have done in his cli- 
mate, those things 
which he ought to have 
done in order to ensure 
that comfort that is 
the first requisite of a 
home, and because he 
held to those things 
regardless of all the 
architectural types of 
feudal castles and 
Gothic cathedrals with 
which he was sur- 
rounded, and which he 
might have been 
tempted to copy. 

No matter how faith- 
fully we may reproduce 
the style of the Cali- 
fornia padre, for exam- 
ple, in our own home, 
nevertheless, if we are 
not building in adobe, 
if we are not building 
under a subtropical sun, if we are not 
building in a balmy out-of-doors climate, 
then we are really not copying the padre at 
all, even if we are copying his work. For 
he was a sincere designer, and under dif- 
ferent conditions would have produced a 
different type — a type determined by those 
other conditions. 

Only the other day a client came and wanted 
to get his plans first, and then go out in search 
of a site to build on. This young man was in 
danger of providing as incongruous a home for 
his wife and family as did Peter Pumpkin- 
eater and The Woman in the Shoe. Whereas, 
if he had proceeded according to Hoyle, the 
form of his house would have all been con- 
ditioned for him — just like the lead in cards 
— by such factors as have been enumerated 
above. 

A further search for these conditioning 
factors leads us to The Plan, which subject we 
shall present to the reader in a succeeding 


essay. 





Alfred T. Taylor, Architet 


THIS LONG, LOW SILHOUETTE ALSO EXPRESSES SHELTER —— ALBEIT IN A 
DIFFERENT ARCHITECTURAL STYLE. 
GUAGE OF DESIGN, AND THE SAME IDEA CAN BE EXPRESSED VARIOJ'SLY 


STYLES ARE SIMPLY THE LAN- 
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Lawn sundial on the estate of Henry S Cooper, Esq., Kenosha, Wisconsin. 






The use of sundials extends back into the mists of 
antiquity, for in far-off Egyptian days the natives 
set up a palm rod, and arranged a circle of stones 
around it to mark the hours. England was rich in 
sundials, and both Charles 1, and Charles II had 
a great collection of these time-givers, one of them 
being a huge pyramidal dial, which had 271 faces. 
These garden ornaments have a fascination un- 
equalled by any other time-keeper, and every one 
enjoys watching this stlent recorder of the passing 
of the hours. : 
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And round about its gray, time-eaten 


brow 

Lean letters speak — a worn and shat- I love in some sequestered nook 
tered row; Of antique garden to bebold 

‘I am a Shade; A Shadowe too arte The page of thy sun-lighted book 
thou; Its touching bomily unfold. 

I mark the Time; saye, Gossip, dost — Bernard Barton 
thou soe?’ 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FOUR WoORTH-WHILE HOUSES 


Representing Eastern and Western Architects 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN i 


IN THIS HOUSE OF DUTCH 
COLONIAL TYPE THE USE OF 
STONE WITH SIDING GIVES 
THE HOUSE A PLEASING AP- 
PEARANCE OF SOLIDITY AND 
STURDINESS. THE WINDOW 
GROUPING, WELL DESIGNED 
DOORWAY AND THE GENER- 
ALLY GOOD _ PROPORTIONS 
MAKE THIS HOUSE AN EXCEL~ 
LENT EXAMPLE OF THE TYPE. 
THE PLAN SHOWS A CENTRAL 
HALL OF GENEROUS SIZE AND 
AN UNUSUALLY WELL AR- 
RANGED SECOND FLOOR 
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THIS HOUSE IN BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN, 
NOT ONLY HAS A VERY CHARMING EXTERI- 
OR, IT IS AS WELL AN INTERESTING AND 
CERTAINLY SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT IN THE 
USE OF EXPOSED CEMENT BLOCK FOR THE 
WALLS. THESE BLOCKS HAVE BEEN WHITE- 
WASHED. THE SILLS, LINTELS, AND BEAMS 
ARE OF OLD MILL TIMBERS. THE LAND ON 
WHICH THE HOUSE IS PLACED SLOPES AWAY 
FROM THE ROADSIDE THUS GIVING AN EX- 
CELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR A GARDEN ON 
SEVERAL LEVELS. INCIDENTALLY IT MIGHT 
BE MENTIONED THAT MRS. FROST SUPERIN- 
TENDED THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE 




















SECOND FLOOR PLAN 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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IN ITSELF OF EXCELLENT LINES AND PRO- 
PORTIONS, THIS HOUSE IS MADE INTO A 
DELIGHTFUL PICTURE BY ITS SETTING AND 
BY THE LUXURIANT PLANTING THAT SUR- 
ROUNDS IT. LILACS, MEDITERRANEAN Petia. 
HEATHER, JAPANESE QUINCE AND JASMINE, 
PERIWINKLE AND IVY UNDER THE SPREAD- 









MORNING Bicest 
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ING BRANCHES OF THE LIVE OAK, AND A orpscas aesianae 
VARIETY OF FLOWERS MASSED BY THE STONE ce Ly - 

WALL, ALL ADD THEIR BEAUTY. IN THE | 
PHOTOGRAPH BELOW CAN JUST BE SEEN ee 

THE BREAKFAST-ROOM TERRACE IN A SHEL- 4 

TERED CORNER BETWEEN THE WALL AND chbraimsiiépe teenie 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH OF THIS HOUSE 
SHOWS THE ENTRANCE SIDE WITH 
THE LIVING-ROOM ELL ON THE LEFT 
AND THE GARAGE ON THE RIGHT. 
THE MAIN DOORWAY OF THIS HOUSE, 
A LOW SPREADING ONE OF UNUSU- 
ALLY GOOD PROPORTIONS, IS SHOWN 
IN THE FRONTISPIECE 


Van Anda 


SEPTEMBER 


1924 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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THE STURDY LINES OF D’ 
JONGE TJEERD ARE COPIED 
FROM A SPRITSAIL RIGGED 
DUTCH COASTING VESSEL 
WHICH WAS MADE IN HOL- 
LAND ABOUT 1781. NO 
DOUBT THE ORIGINAL WAS 
BUILT TO CARRY CARGOES 
OF DUTCH TILES AND EDAM 
CHEESE. OWNED BY MRS. 
HENRY G. VAUGHAN 


THE THRILL OF THE ADVEN- 
TUROUS DAYS OF THE VI- 
KINGS IS CONVEYED IN 
EVERY CLEAR CUT LINE OF 
THIS DASHING SEA ROVER 
WHICH WAS ACCURATELY 
MADE FROM PLANS AND 
DESCRIPTIONS CONTAINED 
IN ‘THE VIKING SHIP,’ BY 
N. NICOLAYSON. OWNED 
BY MR. BERNARD HART 
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A FRENCH PRISONER 
OF WAR, IN 1790, 
WILED AWAY THE 
LONG HOURS OF HIS 
IMPRISONMENT BY 
THE CREATION OF 
THIS INTERESTING 
48-GUN FRIGATE, 
MINERVE. SHE IS A 
BOXWOOD MODEL, 
PLANKED AND 
RIGGED. OWNED 
BY MR. MALCOLM 
B. STONE 








SHIP 


The Strength of the Sea: 
BY LYDIA 


We'll sail to-night, with our good Shipwright, 
On a log, or a log-made Raft; 

With Fancy’s sails, we'll woo the gales 

On the deck of an ancient Craft, 

With Boats skin-clad, we Britons had 

To meet the Romans’ might; 

With Vikings bold, in their war-ships old, 
We'll ride the seas to-night. 


HEN we look about for the furnish- 

ings of our homes, they quite natu- 
rally group themselves into three classes. 
There is the simply useful — which, by the 
way, need not necessarily be hideous; the use- 
ful and decorative, such as lovely mirrors, 
shapely candlesticks, gorgeous pillows; and 
then there is the purely decorative. The essen- 
tials come first with most of us, and the essen- 
tial and decorative come eventually with all of 
us. We all feel the call of beauty. But now and 
then we reach out after the ultra of esthetic 
beauty. Something in us calls for more than 
the essential, the useful, the usual, in the way of 
furnishings and decoration. To one a rare 
tapestry may be the ‘cup of water’; to another, 
a vase of exquisite grace; and to some of us 
the model of a splendid old ship may give 
satisfaction of soul. 

There are few objects of art so decorative in 
themselves and at the same time decorative 
when considered for different types of houses, 
apartments, studios. They are directly remi- 
niscent of all countries at all periods. Archi- 
tecturally they are correct for any house of any 
period of any country, be the house Spanish, 


ANOTHER DUTCHMAN OF STAUNCH 

CONSTRUCTION IS THIS KAT-WYCK 

FISHING BOAT WHICH WAS MADE IN 

HOLLAND. IT ISCOMPLETE IN EVERY 

DETAIL OF RIGGING AND EQUIP- 

MENT. OWNED BY MR. HENRY A. 
MORSS 
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MODELS 


Its Homage in Homes 
GARRISON 


Italian, French, or early or modern American. 
Most of the models have a delightful delicacy. 
Their color — often the result of materials 
long past new — has a richness and warmth of 
much beauty and their permanent flavor of old 
days and old ways must send forth into a mod- 
ern home something much more graceful than 
a passing decorative value. 

Unlike some bits of decoration, ship models 
become tiresome if repeated in room after room 
of a house. But a single model placed in a hall 
may furnish the keynote to your entire house. 
A pair of models, happily contrasting or ad- 
mirably complementing each other, placed at 
opposite ends of a formal, symmetrical library 
whose walls are covered with the tapestry of 
many books, will light the room with a touch of 
romance, adventure, beauty, quite in sym- 
pathy with the room and its books. 

Where it is possible, place your model in 
front of a mirror. In this way you achieve a 
quality of life that can never be realized by a 
single exposure of the model. Windows are 
another happy setting for their display. Here 
the sun, and shadow, twilight, and morning can 
change and re-create the charm of a model 
over and over again. 

The something that makes a man or woman 
collect ship models is as fickle as the sea itself 
and as constant as her tide. One may begin to 
collect with an idea of acquiring objects of art, 
bits of colorful materials, wonderfully put to- 
gether, samples of fine (Continued on page 262) 


AN INTRICATE MODEL OF AN ENG- 
LISH FRIGATE IS SHOWN HERE. IT IS 
MADE OF BONE, IVORY, AND BLACK 
WHALEBONE, AND IS FULLY 
EQUIPPED WITH FIFTY MINIATURE 
GUNS. SHE FLIES THE UNION JACK, 
AND IS FINELY MOUNTED ON A 
PLATFORM OF INLAID WOOD. 
OWNED BY MR. N. F. EMMONS 





A REPLICA OF THE 
CLIPPER SHIP RED 
JACKET WHICH WAS 
BUILT AT ROCK- 
LAND, MAINE, 
ABOUT 1850. 
THERE IS A RECORD 
OF HER FIRST VOY- 
AGE AROUND THE 
WORLD IN 1854 
MADE IN FIVE 
MONTHS AND FOUR 
DAYS 








THIS GORGEOUS ORIENTAL 
JUNK IS A FLOATING CHI- 
NESE OPIUM DEN, AND THE 
CANNON WHICH PROTECT 
HER NEFARIOUS TRAFFIC 
MAY BE SEEN ON THE ROOF 
OF THE CABIN. THIS MODEL 
IS UNIQUE IN HAVING A 
MINIATURE CREW OF COO- 
LIES IN THEIR NATIVE 
DRESS. OWNED BY MRS. 
STURGIS LOTHROP 


THE CRAFTSMAN WHO MADE 
THIS DECORATIVE ITALIAN 
FISHING VESSEL TOOK THE 
LINES FROM AN ACTUAL 
BOAT WHICH WAS BUILT IN 
1882, AND WAS THE TYPE 
OF FISHING BOAT USED ON 
THE ADRIATIC. HER SAILS 
ARE REMINISCENT OF 
MEDITERRANEAN SEA 
PORTS. OWNED BY MR. 
ALFRED S. BROWNELL 











SOME NOTES ON ROCK PLANTS 
cA Tried and Tested Ritual for the ‘Beginner 


HE babies of the plant world stretch 
L forth appealing hands to all of us. They 
have a peculiar fascination more irresistible to 
many than the rainbow hues of the iris, the 
,voluptuousness of the peony, or the fragrance 
of the rose. One need only watch the crowds 
collected around a miniature rock garden at 
any of the flower shows, hanging in breathless 
admiration above a single rare shortia, fragile 
cyclamen, or tiny hoop petticoat narcissus, to 
be convinced of their universal attractiveness. 

Nor are these lowly mites lacking in color 
effect. One need only recall carpets of 
snowy arabis, vellow alyssum, purple 
aubretia or Anemone pulsatilla, brilliant 
in the spring sunshine, to feel that they 
are necessary to a maximum of beauty, 
though but as a background as it were for 
the more upright forms. 

Their very multitudinousness may 
prove a stumblingblock in the path of 
the beginner. Verily, volumes have been 
written on the subject. Excellent though 
all may be, a morning spent in the society 
of such literature cannot help but leave 
one slightly bewildered, and feeling that 
after all it is a pretty complex subject 
better left for the specialist. One maga- 
zine article picked up at random, lists 
about three hundred kinds carefully com- 
piled with explanatory notes as to color, 
season and height. Some of the nursery 
catalogues are as good as books, with the 
added advantage that you can purchase the 
plants if desired. 

Therefore, to be mercifully brief should be 
the first concern of any treatise which pur- 
ports to be of first aid to the beginner with 
rock plants. Far be it from me to compile 
another compendium. Yet | will try to set 
jown those kinds which have met with ap- 
proval after some vears of experience condu- 
cive only to the survival of the fittest. It is 
seldom possible for the landscape architect, 
however conscientious, to give these plants 
the individual treatment and personal super- 
vision they need. They sometimes therefore 
quietly vanish, or since they hate to be dis- 
turbed, are cultivated to death by ignorant 
if zealous help. Anything mentioned here, 
therefore, you may be sure is dependable if it 
is on the list at all. 

It is not necessary to take rock plants too 
seriously: you must ride your hobby, not let 
it run away with you. Nor is it essential to 
build your rock garden before putting in your 
plants. They can be used in many special 
situations about the place. A border of rock, 
technically known as a rubble border, can be 
built down certain minor paths of the flower 
garden for the delectable display of the creep- 
ing beauties, or stepping-stone service walks 


among the beds can be interplanted with 


BY ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


spring-flowering varieties which are hidden 
from view later in the season by the taller 
perennials. Many a raw retaining wall fairly 
calls aloud for a carpet of creeping plants. 
They adore a walk of flat irregular paving 
stones, or the crannies of steps. A short walk 
between house and street, a dry bank or sandy 
stretch abandoned by the grass — all offer 
tempting opportunities for the use of just the 
right plants. Even the formal garden is the 
better for their use. Creeping plants will 
soften the edges of a hard brick walk, and 





A BULB BORDER WITH A COVER OF ROCK PLANTS 


many varieties are adapted to the front of the 
ordinary herbaceous border. 


For AN EFFECT THE SEASON THROUGH 


Arabis alpina in broad patches of snowy 
white, lavender Phlox subulata, a little Alyssum 
saxatile (as its gold is rather powerful) and the 
very early purple Anemone pulsatilla would be 
the earliest. 

In May there would be of course forget- 
me-not (the branching Myosotis dissitiflora), 
Iris pumila and I. cristata, Polemonium 
reptans, violas, Iceland poppies, Phlox d1- 
varicata, and so on. 

In early June just as the last of the tulips 
fade would come snowy cerastium and sky- 
blue flax. Later in the month, deep blue 
ajuga and Achillea tomentosa of citron yellow; 
in July, dainty pale pink Tunica saxifraga; 
in August the lusty Campanula carpatica; in 
September deep blue Ceratostigma plum- 
baginoides; and even later, Eupatorium coelesti- 
num, much resembling ageratum, 


PLANTS SUITABLE FOR THE FRONT OF THE 
PERENNIAL BORDER 
Arabis alpina; one of the earliest, with big 
spreading mats of gray foliage. It is essential 
that it be cut severely back after blooming, or 
it becomes straggly and damps off. 
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Alyssum saxatile, for balanced accents of 
yellow, particularly against evergreens. Buy 
small plants as it hates being moved when 
large; it does well when once established. It 
does not creep, having but the one root. 

Iris pumila, alternating in patches with 
arabis, primroses, violas, daffodils, and Iceland 
poppies, can be used for the entire length of the 
walk. It is permanent, can be multiplied by 
division and comes in a variety of colors. 

Polemonium reptans is ideal for underplant- 
ing with Darwin tulips. Its soft lavender-blue 
sets off the deep rose and pink tulips to 
perfection. It is as tenacious as grass and 
can be chopped up and divided like old 
sods. 

Dianthus caryopbyllus, common clove 
pinks, have proved enduring, and their 
gray foliage is attractive when not in 
bloom. They look best next a walk of 
brick or stone rather than grass, and hate 
to have their big foliage mats broken up 
or divided. 

Veronica teucrium var. rupestris looks 
well either next grass or stone. Its intense 
blue is effective in late May with pale 
yellow iris, tulips, or columbines rather 
than with pink, like the polemonium. 

Campanula carpatica also looks well 
next grass, for like the veronica its foliage 
is dark glossy green. It comes in August 
when not many low growing perennials 
are in bloom; and its abundant bells of 
porcelain blue are particularly good with a 
pale pink, rather dwarf phlox, like Peach- 
blow or Elizabeth Campbell. 

Nepeta mussini everyone desires. Its aro- 
matic foliage and lavender blossoms are ideal 
as an edging for an entire walk in front of pink 
Oriental poppies. It forms a hedge 18” high 
and wide, and looks so well that | am including 
it in this list, though it has a trick of dying 
during a hard winter, and so belongs among 
the transients. 

Heuchera sanguinea has tall slender red 
stems and minute red flowers lasting nearly 
all summer. It will stand some shade, and its 
foliage is so good irrespective of its flower that 
it is indispensable for facing down peonies or 
rounding out a corner. 

Saxifraga cordifolia is useful for the same 
reason. Its bronze heart-shaped leaves are so 
strikingly good that one can disregard its 
rather pretty early pink flowers and plant for 
foliage alone. 


For CREVICES IN STONE PAVEMENTS OR STEPS, 
D&CIDEDLY NOT FOR THE PERENNIAL BED 
Sedum acre is a variety with minute dark 

green foliage particularly good for steps; S. 

stoloniferum is larger and more vigorous, dark 

glossy green; and S. sieboldi is exquisite, its 
fleshy broad glaucous gray foliage being mar- 
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gined with pink, also small pink flowers. You 
simply cannot kill the sedums, but on the 
other hand, they will not migrate to the fields 
and become weeds. 

Sempervivoum, or hen-and-chickens, is also 
good in crevices of steps. Some of the daintier 
sorts like S. arachnoideum will form dense 
mats at the top of a retaining wall. 

Thymus serpyllum, mother-of-thyme, is so 
flat that it is almost like moss. It does not 
mind being walked upon. Once established it 
spreads widely but should not be planted 
where it is likely to be choked by weeds and 
grass. It looks well in combination with 
Sedum acre, the next largest thing. 

Phlox subulata, lavender and pure white — 
not magenta — looks best among stones in 
the garden where it can form big flat mats. 
It decidedly hates being hoed around, and can 
be left undisturbed to multiply where the grass 
is thin. One never-to-be-forgotten picture in a 
misty spring morning is a combination of 
lavender phlox, Judas-tree and lavender tulip 
Erguste, against blue-green cedars and firs. 

Gypsophila cerastioides in the cracks of a 
wide stone walk is a treasure. It makes dense, 
tough mats 18” across, covered with minute 
white flowers lasting from June to August. 

Tunica saxifraga is something like it, though 
its habit is not so shapely and its pale pink 
flowers come later, in July. 

Cerastium tomentosum may be used in the 
border, though it is happiest against rocks. 
It comes, as has been said, in the hiatus after 
the tulips go. Like the arabis it needs severe 
shearing. 

Artemesia stelleriana is another gray-leaved 
plant which you simply cannot kill. It is 
coarser than cerastium and needs drastic cut- 
ting back, yet it is very attractive with masses 
of deep pink geraniums, stocks, or zinnias. 
I have seen it growing on the seashore almost 
within reach of the salt spray. 

Dianthus deltoides needs a place to itself, 
for its brilliant rose-colored ‘pinks’ are a little 
trying in conjunction with more delicate tints. 





VIOLA CORNUTA AND DARWIN TULIPS 


SEPTEMBER 1924 

A sandy front walk | know is bordered com- 
pletely by this tenacious little vagabond. 
After blooming it seeds profusely and its dark- 
green foliage when clipped looks like turf. 
One could, | am sure, make a lawn of it. You 
can walk on it at will and it is not choked by 
plants blooming over it, like ageratum and 
annual phlox. 


ACCEPTED WITH RESERVATIONS YET WorRTHY 


or MENTION 


Iberis sempervirens, while used a great deal, 
seems to me an unpleasant dead white, and 
while its evergreen foliage is good, it increases 
so slowly that there always seems to be an 
amount of bare soil showing around it. 

Alvssum saxatile, while already mentioned, 
is set down here again because rather difficult 
to establish. 

Nepeta mussini is set down on account of a 
seeming lack of hardiness. | have known it to 
survive several winters and then disappear 
without apparent cause. 

Saponaria ocymoides has a pretty pink 
flower lasting from May to July, but appears 
to have a somewhat straggly untidy habit. 

Aubretia deltoidea has a flower not unlike 
the arabis but of reddish violet or purple, 
coming at about the same time. Though beau- 
tiful, it seems less tenacious of life. 


TRANSIENTS 

Iceland poppies and violas are so beautiful 
as to be well-nigh indispensable, but they have 
not proved particularly permanent in the long 
run. Violas seem to become straggly and damp 
off, and the poppies seem to winter-kill or else 
vanish in their resting period and are hoed up. 
Thev are so easily raised from seed that one 





ARABIS AS A GROUND COVER FOR NARCISSUS 


can always replenish the supply. They do not 
mind being moved, and blossom practically 
all summer until late in the fall. 
Forget-me-nots — that is, the Myosotis 
dissitiflora— is a plant which does not stay 
put. Seedlings come up all over the garden. 
In early spring they can be arranged for the 
best effect among the tulips or as an emergency 
covering for unexpected bare spots. Have a 
frame of English daisies for combining with 
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them, to be removed later. They can readily 
be moved when in full bloom. 


For Damp or SHApby PLaces 

Myosotis scorpiotdes var. semperflorens, the 
everblooming forget-me-not, is entirely unlike 
the other. It spreads by creeping plants and, 
if not kept in check, may choke more valuable 
plants. In its place, it is invaluable, however. 
Severe shearing is conducive to late bloom. 

Ranunculus repens var. flore pleno, creeping 
buttercup, likewise must be put where it can 
do no harm, possibly under shrubs. It has 
attractive glossy foliage and blossoms of gold. 

Primulas, while they like some sun, do not 
flourish if the ground becomes bone-dry in 
midsummer. One can use the vari-colored 
polyanthas, the solitary large flowered P. 
acaulis or English primrose of pale yellow; 
P. denticulata with small ball-shaped flower 
clusters on erect stems about 6” high, of white 
or palest lavender; or P. denticulata cachemeri- 
ana of deeper purple. These are so striking as 
to belong in the class of novelties. For later 
bloom there is P. japonica, taller and brilliant, 
ranging from deep crimson to creamy white. 

Phlox divaricata, or wild sweet-william is a 
dainty thing of lavender blue doing well in 
partial shade if not overcrowded. 


Nove ties To BE ExcLaimeD OvER 

Anemone pulsatilla; very early; almost be- 
fore the snow goes appear patches of deep 
purple like a crocus, rising from wooly leaves 
which later become taller and dark glossy green. 

Doronicum plantagineum; \eopardbane, like 
a tall yellow daisy is unusual because so few of 
the early flowers are tall. 

Camassia quamash, is a tall bulbous plant 
with clustered white or purple flowers on tall 
stems. This one | have not tried personally, 
but searched a long time before finally locating 
it in a catalogue. 

Ceratostigma plumbaginoides for some reason 
is not used as much as (Continued on page 274) 





ARTEMISIA STELLERIANA, AGERATUM AND 
SWEET ALYSSUM 








THE EVOLUTION OF OuUR HOUSE 


As I Conceived It, as the “Builder Interpreted It, and as the Architect Finally Completed It 
BY D. F. HEWETT 


ROBABLY few persons recall the remark 
ws Mr. Hoover in the winter of 1910, 
when some reporters found him in seclusion at 
Palo Alto, California, after having concluded 
his warwork. When they asked him what he 
was doing, he replied, ‘I am indulging myself 
in the privilege of every American; | am build- 
ing a house that is to be my home.’ Certainly, 
far too few Americans realize that, more than 
any other people on the earth, it is their 
privilege to build houses. They possess both 
the wealth and the unoccupied land; they 
should realize both the responsibility and the 
pleasure. 

It is impossible to recall when we first 
seriously considered building a house; the 
plan took form about two years before we 
actually bought the lot and employed an 
architect, and three years before construction 
was begun. We were then rather comfortably 
settled in a small Dutch Colonial house which 
we had bought six years before from the 
builder, an architect. During that period, 
however, we often thought that we could im- 
prove several features if we ever built a house 
ourselves; few houses suit the successive 
owners as well as the man who designed and 
built it for himself. I think we were first in- 
spired to consider the matter seriously by a 
series of plans and sketches pub- 
lished weekly in a New York 
newspaper. Soon thereafter, we 
regularly bought the House Beau- 
tiful and clipped from it, as well 
as from other magazines, such 
plans, sketches, and suggestions 
as attracted our fancy. We kept 
two large paper envelopes bearing 
the labels, ‘Plans,’ and ‘ Details’; 
at the end of two years the two 
envelopes were three inches thick! 
Looking back, I can now see that 
we were well embarked on the 
first of three stages of housebuild- 
ing, ‘conception.’ The second 
stage, ‘design, plans, and speci- 
fication,’ and the third and 
last stage, ‘finance, bids, and 
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construction,’ followed in rapid succession. 

A house that is to be a home should be a 
nice adjustment between the occupant’s de- 
sires, his needs, and his ability to buy. If the 
adjustment is not sufficiently attained, he will 
soon become restless and desire a change. As 
families change in numbers and desires, few 
houses are nicely adapted to needs for a long 
time. Our family contained but two and an 
occasional maid, but as we wished to make 
visitors welcome and comfortable from time to 
time, we wanted the house to accommodate 
four or five and a maid. 

There are two ways of planning houses. 
First, they may be planned as most owners do 
it, ‘from the inside, out’; that is, the owner 
thinks first of the internal needs of rooms and 
arrangements and these will largely determine 
the tendencies of outside form. In other words, 
most owners do not think in terms of definite 
architectural types. Many architects, however 
I am convinced, have preconceived notions of 
the outside appearance of the house and tend 
to plan houses ‘from the outside, in’; at- 
tempting to let the outside form of the house 
determine the number and distribution of the 
rooms. For a long time, we had been drawn 
to the simple style of Georgian Colonial brick 
house of the latitude of Washington. We, 


Aymar Embury III, Archite? 





ABOVE IS A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
HOUSE AS IT WAS FINALLY BUILT 
FROM THE PLANS OF THE ARCHITECT. 
THE REFINEMENT OF THE DOOR DE- 
TAIL, THE PLACING OF THE HOUSE 
CLOSE TO THE GROUND AND ADDI- 
TION OF THE BEAUTIFUL CORNICE 
HAVE GIVEN REAL ARCHITECTURAL 
BEAUTY TO IT. THE PLAN WHICH 
WE HOPED TO MAKE SERVANT-PROOF 
—wWE HAVE SUCCEEDED AMAZING- 
LY WELL— IS PRACTICALLY AS WE 
FIRST CONCEIVED IT 
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therefore, visualized our needs in that form 
and more pictures and sketches of that style 
than any other found their way into our notes. 
We received help from many sources, from ad- 
vertisements as well as articles. 

I wish to state here that the principal pur- 
pose of this article is to pay a tribute to the 
work of architects — good architects, for there 
are many grades. In these days of the high 
cost of building, several avenues are open to 
those who wish to save in the cost of plans and 
specifications. Lumber companies, brick and 
hollow-tile makers, and many other organiza- 
tions, will provide complete plans and specifica- 
tions for nominal charges. This arrangement 
serves a very useful purpose, but it should not 
deceive the prospective builder into the belief 
that an architect does not serve a very useful 
purpose. 

As the result of courses in mechanical 
drawing in college, I was familiar with the 
methods of drawing and the purposes of plans, 
and when our house design was in a formative 
stage, | made many trial sketches. Some of 
these seemed fairly satisfactory, and kindly 
friends even said that they were good enough 
to be the basis of final plans by a builder’s 
draftsman. After much thought, I concluded 
to turn the sketches over to an architect who 
has attained national eminence 
in the design of small houses. 

As I look back now and com- 
pare my own sketches with those 
of the architect, | am thankful 
that the step was taken. For the 
reader’s benefit, both are shown 
in the illustrations; to aid in the 
study of its evolution, the sketches 
prepared by the draftsman of a 
local builder are shown likewise. 
It would take much space to 
state what the architect did, for 
which we are now very grateful. 
The best purpose that our 
sketches served was to show the 
architect what we were trying to 
attain. As I see it now, among 
outstanding features, the lines of 
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the roof in my sketches were not 
good and the windows were not 
well proportioned; on the other 
hand, | think the floor plans 
show economy of space and con- 
venient arrangement. They also 
had the merit that the house was 
placed close to the ground. The 
sketches of the builder’s drafts- 
man improved the roof lines, but 
placed the house on a pedestal 
according to recent convention. 
Taken as a whole, it is an im- 
provement over the author's 
sketches, but lacks consideration 
for the type and therefore lacks 
character. 

The architect’s sketch shows a 
well-proportioned house with a 


most inviting entrance porch, and a 
that is a constant source of pleasure. 
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THE IDEA AS IT WAS FIRST PUT ON TO PAPER BY THE OWNER 


The completed house conforms to our hopes 
to a very satisfactory degree. After a year, we 
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are convinced that it is not only 
a constant source of pleasure to 
see, but is the most convenient 
house to use that we have ever 
known. We hoped to make it 
servant-proof; it comes amaz- 
ingly near that end. This result 
is partly due to the critical 
examination and actual measure- 
ment of many houses in process 
of construction for eight months 
before final sketches were pre- 
pared. Few people visualize 
sizes of rooms, halls, doors, and 
windows; every prospective 
builder would profit by such a 
course, 

A word about specifications 
and [| shall have completed the 


second stage of housebuilding. Our architect 
supplied complete plans and detail drawings, 














THE IDEA AS THE 


sembles one that appears on 
a well-known house in Annap- 
olis. Further, the panels in 
the front wall relieve the 
large bare wall spaces made 
necessary by the size and 
distribution of the windows. 
Space will not permit descrip- 
tion of the many pleasing 
features inside the house con- 
tributed by the architect; the 
space saved by_ rearranging 
bathrooms; closets added; 
provision for recessed book- 
shelves; styles in woodwork, 
moulding, and the like, speci- 
fied; suggestions for paint- 
ing and staining. We now 
feel that, although we may 
have written the menu, the 
architect provided the 
seasoning. 
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THE ARCHITECT'S SKETCH WHICH LED TO THE ADOPTION OF HIS VERSION OF 
THE HOUSE 
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THE HOUSE IS RAISED FROM THE GROUND AND GENERALLY LACKS CHARACTER 


as well as specifications — 
42 typewritten pages! | 
cannot too strongly empha- 
size that it is essential in 
housebuilding to have speci- 
fications written by a person 
not a party to the contract 
for construction. It is diffi- 
cult to make words convey 
ideas clearly, and what looks 
like a clear statement of a 
requirement to the owner is 
often amazingly construed 
by the builder. I would not 
consider building a house on 
specifications prepared by 
the builder or contractor. 
Contractors and builders 
may be grouped in three 
classes: The first class in- 
cludes those who employ 
only (Continued on page 274) 








ARCHITECTURAL SERVICE 
The Owner of the Simple House and His Problem 


HE question of the ethics of buying and 
ik selling house plans comes up at intervals 
for discussion, and misunderstandings are so 
likely to arise that a statement of principles 
reconciling various points of view is sometimes 
necessary. Under proper circumstances there 
can be no doubt that the selling of plans is 
permissible. It is equally true that the priv- 
ilege is frequently abused. 

Take the question from the point of view 
of the architect who has been trained in the 
design and construction of buildings. He has 
been taught that his work is one of personal 
professional service as contrasted with a busi- 
ness calling which would involve the purchase 
and sale of goods. He has been taught that all 
of his dealings must be conducted on the high- 
est ethical basis, that he must have no money 
investment involved in the contracting firms 
and materials which he uses, in order that he 
may not be open to the accusation that 
his judgment is influenced by self-interest. 
The success of any project he undertakes 
is, in his mind, dependent upon the at- 
tention he and his well-trained assistants 
give it. His designs cannot be increased by 
factory methods without losing all their 
charm. An architect is unwilling, therefore, 
to duplicate a design because of an appar- 
ent similarity in problems. He realizes that 
no two problems can be exactly alike because 
there are varying elements of site, of economy, 
of personal needs and desires which should be 
met. If the architect is unwilling to use the 
same set of plans more than once for work in 
his own office, he is still less willing to sell to a 
chance purchaser a set of drawings, which has 
been used in giving service to a client. 

It must be understood that the drawings and 
specifications represent only a certain tangible 
part of an architect’s service. The part which 
is less readily understood by the layman, but 
which is of immense importance in the final 
success of any piece of work, is the constant 
oversight and superintendence which an 
architect gives as part of his service. His 
knowledge of the best use of materials, his feel- 
ing for color, texture, and wall finishes, his 
consideration for proper piumbing, heating, 
and lighting, are ali invaluable in producing 
the final result. It is this intangible part of 
architectural service which is lacking when one 
simply purchases plans and specifications. 

From the point of view of the layman the 
problem presents itself somewhat differently. 
If he is wealthy, he will go to an architect with- 
out question. If he is not wealthy, he is in a 
real quandary. A house costing only a few 
thousand dollars requires architectural ex- 
perience and attention not unlike that given to 
a larger building which costs many thousand 
dollars, and which brings to the architect a 
generous commission. An architect with a 
large organization must give his time to ex- 
tensive commissions and can scarcely concern 
himself with small houses, however much they 


may interest him, because the money loss is 
too great. His commission for a small piece of 
work at the rate usually paid for such service 
will be too small to reimburse him properly and 
pay his large overhead. 


OR the client with the smaller pocket- 
F book the best solution is to find a younger 
practitioner, well trained, intelligent, inter- 
ested in his client’s problem, and free to devote 
his time to it. At the present time there is 
no reason why a person desiring an artistic 
and well-planned home, whether large or 
small, cannot own one, designed and carried 
out by an architect of merit, by the payment 
of a reasonable professional fee. Such a house 
will express the owner’s individuality. 

Not so many years ago it was difficult to ob- 
tain a house of real merit, no matter how much 
one spent, because architects had not recog- 
nized that domestic architecture is a distinct 
branch of the profession, requiring special 
study for its design, and an intimate knowl- 
edge of the problems of housekeeping. To-day 
this has been changed. Architects of the 
highest training and reputation have made 
domestic work their special practice, with the 
result that modern American homes occupy 
an enviable position in our national architec- 
ture. 

Speaking now from the client’s point of 
view, let us say that he has paid for the com- 
plete services of an architect in designing his 
house for a particular site, and feels that he 
has obtained a design of artistic merit, ex- 
pressing his personal ideals. Imagine his 
chagrin to find in a neighboring town the exact 
counterpart of his house. Even though the 
replica has been perfectly executed, its very 
existence outrages his sense of decency. A 
client would never forgive his architect for 
such a lack of proper sentiment in the dupli- 
cation of designs, while no architect with a 
regard for his own creations, and a respect for 
his client’s feelings, would be guilty of such a 
breach of etiquette. 


UT what about the point of view of the 

man who can spend just enough to build 
him a house, with only a nominal amount left 
over for professional service? If his house is to 
be very small, not over six rooms, he can turn 
for help to the Small House Service Bureau, 
organized by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, with headquarters in several large cities. 
From the houses issued by the bureau he can 
select a design which pleases him. Complete 
working drawings and specifications are sold 
for a small sum. He must realize that he is not 
getting a personal service, nor a house designed 
specially for him. He is however getting eco- 
nomic, carefully considered plans, and fagades 
of artistic merit. The owner can make one of 
these houses from stock plans individual by 
means of planting and by skill in its furnish- 
ings. While he knows that he may see his home 
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reproduced a dozen times, he at least realizes 
that he has purchased the plans with such 
knowledge. He can take pride in his house 
and, whenever he sees it duplicated, there will 
be a pleasurable sense that others have ap- 
proved his taste. A transitional step, which 
has long been needed, between the Small House 
Service Bureau and full architectural service, 
lies in the work done by the Homebuilders’ 
Service Bureau of House Beautiful. It is a 
serious effort on the part of competent archi- 
tects and landscape architects to provide as 
complete professional service as possible for 
the smallest fees compatible with such service. 
It is not intended as a substitution for the 
usual personal service given by architects and 
landscape architects to their clients. It is in 
no sense a cut-rate service and in no sense 
complete service. Its intent is not to lower 
professional standards by satisfying the lay- 
man with something cheaper than he can 
obtain elsewhere. It is rather designed to 
raise professional standards by acquainting a 
large number of people with the value of par- 
tial service, in the belief that this will lead toa 
realization that the best results can be ob- 
tained only through the best service. 


HE work of the Bureau therefore is first 
: of all educational, accomplishing its work 
in various ways. It publishes a series of type 
house plans which can be purchased for nom- 
inal sums. These plans can be altered to suit 
individual needs. It also furnishes a more 
personal service in designing special houses for 
which it makes a proper professional charge, 
but with the distinct understanding that it 
reserves the right to use the plans again. For 
the person who cannot afford the services of 
an architect the help given by the Bureau is of 
great value. Because of the existence of this 
Bureau our readers sometimes believe that all 
houses shown in the House Beautiful Magazine 
can be reproduced for them. It cannot be too 
emphatically stated that the houses shown in 
the text of our magazine are for the enjoyment 
of our readers and not for reproduction by our 
Bureau. These illustrations represent the best 
of modern American domestic work. The 
architects responsible for them are always glad 
to undertake work for a reader of House Beauti- 
ful on the same terms as for any new client. 

House Beautiful believes that its first duty 
to its readers, to architects, and to landscape 
architects, is to publish as widely as possible 
the best houses and gardens of the past and of 
the present. Its second duty is to maintain a 
competent Bureau of Service which will help 
those unable to pay for full professional serv- 
ice, or living in districts where it cannot 
be obtained, to build better homes than they 
could otherwise build, and so perform its small 
share by the sale of house plans, in raising, 
architectural and landscape standards until 
finally an unattractive home will be a reproach 
instead of a matter of indifference. 











Photographs by Sigurd Fischer 


THE HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 
Some ‘Recent Work by H. T. Lindeberg, Architect 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH AND THE TWO ON THE SUCCEEDING PAGE ARE OF THE HENRY MARTIN 

RESIDENCE AT GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND. THE QUIET LONG LINES OF THIS HOUSE ARE 

PLEASANTLY RELIEVED BY THE CHARMINGLY ACCENTED ENTRANCE AND BY THE INTERESTING 

CHIMNEY STACKS. THE HOUSE SITS LOW ON THE GROUND AND IS WELL PLACED IN RELATION 
TO THE SURROUNDING TREES 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE GARDEN AND END 
VIEWS OF THE HENRY MAR- 
TIN RESIDENCE SHOW HOW 
CAREFULLY THIS HOUSE HAS 
BEEN STUDIED SO THAT IT 
IS BEAUTIFUL FROM EVERY 
ANGLE. THE ORIEL BAYS, 
GROUPS OF LEADED CASE- 
MENTS, THE VARIED GAB- 
LES, AND ESPECIALLY THE 
SOFT MELLOW TEXTURE OF 
THE WALLIS OF BROWN 
BRICKS AND GRAY TIMBERS, 
GIVE THIS HOUSE ALL THE 
CHARMING IRREGULARITY 
AND SOFTNESS OF AN OLD 
ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE 
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IN THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH IS 
THE GARDEN SIDE OF A HOUSE 
IN LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS, A 
HOUSE OF SOFT WARM BROWN 
BRICKS, THATCH-LIKE ROOF AND 
GLORIOUS CHIMNEYS. IN THE 
PHOTOGRAPH BELOW IS THE 
ENTRANCE SIDE OF THE THOMAS 
F. VIETOR RESIDENCE AT RUM- 
SON, NEW JERSEY. THE RELA- 
TION OF THE GABLES TO THE 
MAIN ROOF-LINES OF _ THIS 
HOUSE AND THE HAPPILY PLACED 
CHIMNEYS MAKE THIS HOUSE A 
SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION TO 
OUR PRESENT-DAY DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








THE PHOTOGRAPHS ON THIS 
PAGE SHOW THE GARDENER’ S 
COTTAGE ON THE ESTATE OF 
THOMAS F. VIETOR. IT Is 
VERY DIFFICULT TO CLOTHE 
THE SQUARE HOUSE IN MUCH 
ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY, 
BUT THE MAIN BLOCK OF THIS 
HOUSE DOES THIS SUCCESS- 
FULLY, FOR IF YOU CONSIDER 
THIS HOUSE WITH THE WINGS 
REMOVED ITS CHARM HAS NOT 
BEEN LOST. THERE IS SOME- 
THING ABOUT THE WAY THE 
MATERIALS ARE USED, THE 
SIZE OF THE WINDOW OPEN- 
INGS AND THFIR RELATION 
TO THE WHOLE WALL SPACE, 
THE TEXTURE AND SLOPE OF 
THE ROOF AND THE BUTTRESS- 
ING CHIMNEYS THAT GIVE 
THIS HOUSE A CHARACTER 
THAT IS DISTINCTIVE AND 
WHOLLY SATISFYING 
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‘MIRROR, MIRROR ON THE WALL’ 
A Few of the Choice Ones In and Near the Next-to-Nothing House 


EFORE me, as | write, is a most horrible 
B book, Ward and Lock’s Home Book, 
further characterized as ‘a Domestic Encyclo- 
poedia’ and designed to form a companion 
volume to that really excellent Mrs. Beeton’s 
Book of Household Management. | wish that | 
could send it around to all of you that you 
might observe the appalling household decora- 
tions, and return thanks that 
you are living in this present 
day and year of good taste. 
Particularly awful, Victori- 
anly awful, are the mirrors: 
the Queen Anne Chimney 
Glass Etagére and the Chip- 
pendale Bracket Mirror, trav- 
esties of the real designs, are 
enough to cause that good 
domestic great lady and the 
celebrated cabinetmaker to 
turn completely over in their 
uneasy graves. And | am not 
sure that Eastlake’s Hints on 
Household Taste is much bet- 
ter, although he was supposed 
to be the reformer of zsthetic 
appreciation of his time. 1’ll 
quote just enough to prove 
my point. ‘A very inexpen- 
sive and pretty form of mir- 
ror, probably Venetian in its 
origin, has lately been manu- 
factured by Mr. Furze of 
Hanway Street, and may be 
useful for this purpose (7. ¢., 
the proper spacing of pic- 
tures). The general form of 
the frame is that of a lozenge 
intersected by a quatrefoil. 
It is made of wood covered 
with colored velvet, and stud- 
ded at its edges with nails, 
which may be either gilt or 
silvered.’ 

Ah, unhappy Venice, Ven- 
ice where, in the sixteenth 
century, the first looking- 
glasses were made! It is a 
slander that deserves to be re- 
futed. Earlier, you know, 
they did not exist. Viollet-le- 
Duc states that, up to that 
time, there were only hand 
mirrors of polished metal. | 
find myself wondering about 
the talking mirror in the fairy 
tale of Snow-White. Actu- 
ally, it might have hung on a 
sixteenth-century palace wall, 
for great queens have a way of commanding 
the first fashions. But | doubt if the folk con- 
sciousness which creates such lore would have 
been aware of this magnificence for many years 
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A FINE ‘CROWN MIRROR,’ L- 
1725-1750, A VERY RARE 
FROM THE COL- 
LECTION OF DR. HOWARD 
KINGSFORD 


LARGE GILT BAS-RELIEF MIRROR, 
A TREASURED 
THE COLLECTION OF 

ERICK LORD 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 








E "s LONG AND 

LOVELY MIRROR 

(FIRST QUARTER OF 
18TH CENTURY) 


THE 





INHERITANCE IN 


DR. FRED- IN SIDE COLUMNS. 


after. But to go back to the practical side of 
the question, | imagine that for a century 
Italian commerce had the monopoly of these 
wares. Then they began to be more widely 
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-"s MIRROR WITH 
“EXCEEDINGLY 
LONG-NECKED 
OF INDETERMINATE 
VARIETY’ 


GILT TABERNACLE MIRROR WITH 
THE RARE TOUCH OF BALLS INSET 


OF MRS. JOHN M. GILE 


manufactured, and in 1676 John Evelyn re- 
cords a visit to the Duke of Buckingham’s 
glassworks at Greenwich ‘where they made 
huge vases of metal as clear, ponderous and 
thick as crystal; also looking-glasses far larger 
and better than any that come from Venice.’ 
1 do not think that they were common, how- 
ever, even at that time, for only a little earlier 
another entry in Evelyn’s 
Diary speaks of a visit to 
Lady Arlington’s new dress- 
ing-room at Goring House 
‘where there was a bed, two 
glasses, silver jars and vases, 
cabinets and other so rich 
furniture as I had seldom 
seen; to this excess of super- 
fluity were we now arrived, 
and that, not only at Court, 
but almost universally, even 
to wantonness and profusion.’ 
Still, truth does compel me to 
confess that Nell Gwyn’'s 
room was paneled with mir- 
rors, but hers was scarcely an 
ordinary way of life! 

What should we call them, 
looking-glasses or mirrors? | 
own | am puzzled. All the 
American inventories speak 
of them by the second name, 
but, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Horace Walpole was de- 
ploring the ‘over-mirrored’ 
French houses, and Maclver 
Percival, a present-day au- 
thority for whom I have the 
highest esteem, writes usually 
of them in the same terms. 
On the other hand, through- 
out the furniture directories 
of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
and Sheraton, | find refer- 
ences only to ‘glasses’ and 
‘pier glasses,’ with a small 


BIRD 


exception for girandole de- 
signs. | fancy we must enjoy 
them like the rose which, 
‘by any other name...’ 
but, of course, you know the 
rest of the quotation. 

I love mirrors, although my 
admiration far exceeds my 
collection — 1 have just ten 
—they always seem to me 
such personal things, they so 
enclose the past, bring it so 
near to you. But | am fortu- 
nate in Our Town for here 
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there are many charming glasses, tvpes which 
represent well over a century of useful vanity. 
|L——., for instance, has thirty-odd, and she 
has just written me (Continued on page 275) 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


EXTENDING OUR HOUSES TO THE 
OUT-OF-DOORS 


As it is Done in California 


BY BOARDMAN PICKETT 


HE vastness and mystery of sky, and 

mountains and sea; the delicate loveliness 
of flowers; the thrill of the songs of birds — 
how can we catch these and other delights of 
nature and make them part of our home lives? 
The problem is old but ever new, for each age, 
each people, works it out afresh according to 





individual temperament and local conditions. 
Most of us have felt many times the charm 
of the outdoor world as a thing complete in it- 
self, apart from human life. Rare, indeed, is 
the ability to enhance the beauties of nature by 
combining them with elements suggestive of 
interesting or unusual human experiences. 
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James Osborne Craig, Architel 


3. A SUNNY CORNER, OPEN TO THE SKY AND AIR. HOME OF J. B. ALEXANDER 
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THIS HOUSE, THE HOME OF ELEANOR M. SEMMELMEYER, HAS THE SECLUDED EFFECT OF A PATIO, WITHOUT HAVING THE SUNLIGHT SHUT OFF 





Jobnson, Kaufman & Coate, Architels 
2. A GARDEN THAT APPEARS MORE ALLURING 
BY BEING ONLY PARTLY DISCLOSED 


Those who have succeeded best in this diffi- 
cult art have followed certain underlying prin- 
ciples which remain the same, though the 
method of expression may be varied. In Cali- 
fornia, where the connection between indoor 
and outdoor living is very close, experiments in 
homebuilding are being worked out in such 
ways as to offer suggestions of general interest 
and value. If we study a number of these 
California homes, we shall be able to gain some 
insight into the ways in which man and nature 
work together in this part of the country. 

The architect who planned the gardea en- 
trance shown in Illustration 2 was indeed an 
artist. For who but an artist would have 
understood so well the value of contrast — 
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splashes of sunlight, dark, heavy beams; 
gleaming white pillars, and the delicate tracery 
of vines, leaves, and flowers. A heavy, for- 
bidding door is set in the thick plaster wall as if 
to ward off intruders, but the door is left ajar, 
affording a tantalizing glimpse of sunlit 
flowers swaying in the breeze! In imagination 
we can see one of the monks of olden times 
walking here in the shadows, clothed in his 
simple, dark gown, his spirit set on devotion to 
an ascetic life, while all around him nature 
pours out golden sunshine, the perfume of 
flowers, the songs of birds. 

This photograph illustrates the very impor- 
tant principle that a partial or enframed view is 
almost always more alluring than the full pano- 
ramic view, a principle we can adapt in many 
ways in planning our gardens. Another prin- 
ciple and one equally important in making full 
use of the contribution of the out-of-doors to 
make more attractive the immediate surround- 
ings about the house, is the planning of se- 
cluded spots that one may come upon un- 
awares, little backwaters to which one mav 
retire and which add charm and interest by 
their very unexpectedness. Such a corner is 
shown in Illustration 5, a covered corner of a 
patio, made by high surrounding walls and a 
pergola roof well covered with vines. Tiles 
have been well used here for the seat and top of 
the parapet, very much in the Spanish manner. 

There are few more satisfactory ways to 
bring the out-of-doors close to the house than 
by the means of water which can be brought 
into the immediate surroundings in numerous 
ways, in pools, in narrow runnels and in foun- 
tains. Even a tiny jet of water springing up 
from a most unpretentious basin or a hidden 
drip among mossy rocks will give a pleasant 
sense of motion and activity suggestive of the 
outside world but not too disturbing for garden 
companionship. And quiet pools, even a small 
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4. THE WINDING PATH sUG- 
GESTING FRIENDLY INFOR- 
MALITY, THE ROSEBUSHES IN 
THE FOREGROUND, THE IN- 
VITING TERRACE BORDERED 
WITH SHRUBS, THE POTTED 
PLANTS, ALL CONTRAST 
PLEASANTLY WITH THE THICK 
WALLS, THE DEEPLY RE- 
CESSED DOORS AND WIN- 
DOWS, AND THE FORTRESS- 
LIKE TOWER. RESIDENCE OF 
HARRY BRAINARD, MONTE- 
CITO 


5- A CHARMING CORNER OIF 
A PATIO, MADE STILL MORE 
CHARMING BY THE LUXURI- 
ANT OVERHANGING VINES. 
TILES ARE WELL USED HERE 
IN. THE-SEAT -IN:- THE SPANISH 
MANNER. HOME OF A. H. 
SWEET, SAN DIEGO 
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George Washington Smith, Architect 


bird bath, will reflect a large arc of blue sky. 

The reflection pool shown in Illustration 7 is 
like a disk set to catch the warm rays of the 
sun. Because it is low and flat, it maintains an 
intimate relation between itself and the semi- 
tropical plants which surround it. Some of 
these plants are leafy, some are sharp and cac- 
tus-like, some are exotic, suggesting the variety 
that may be found along the by-paths. The 
pool and its surroundings add to the garden a 
touch of romance which is charming and 
effective. 

When there is a distant view of a large 
expanse of meadow, mountains, or ocean, this 
view should be appropriated and brought into 
the picture which one is making of the setting 
of the house, and this view is most easily ap- 
propriated by framing. The vastness, the 
strength, the repose of the Pacific Ocean are 
framed in this doorway (Illustration 6) of sim- 
ple design but of noble proportions! A house 
like this seems made for great deeds or striking 
adventures. We can imagine one of the old 
Spanish conquerors, with his imperious manner 
and- striking costume, standing in such an 
entrance and scanning the horizon for the re- 
turn of his galleons laden with treasure. Such 
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a doorway seems to call for men with far-seeing 
eyes, with minds open to the almost limitless 
possibilities of the outside world, and it ob- 
tains this character largely by its sturdy frame 
which is in dramatic relief against the unob- 
structed sweep of the ocean. 

In a land like California the out-of-doors can 
be generously used as an extension of the living 
quarters of the house and although this custom 
of living more just outside the walls of the 
house cannot be followed to so great an extent 
in colder climates it can be and is being adopted 
more generally than has been the case in the 
past. It is interesting then to see how it is done 
in California where long practice has given a 
proficiency in the art. 

The residence pictured in Illustration 3 has 
much of the simple, quaint charm that is found 
in some of the old Spanish houses. The corner 
shown in the photograph gives somewhat the 
effect of a patio, bounded as it is by the angle 
of the house and the garden wall, and yet there 
is an informality about the area that makes it 
unusually attractive. The space itself is open 
and sunny, while the friendly, protecting trees 
and walls give a sense ef seclusion and privacy. 
A light awning cuts off the direct rays of the 
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6. THE ENTRANCE OF THE xa 
BERNHARD HOFFMANN «i 
BEACH LODGE, SANTA BARBA- 
RA, FRAMES A MAGNIFICENT 
VIEW OF THE SEA AND sO 
BRINGS IT DEFINITELY INTO 
THE SETTING OF THE HOUSE 


7. INTERESTING SEMITROPI- 
CAL PLANTS OF VARIOUS 
KINDS ARE MIRRORED IN THE 
REFLECTION POOL AT THE 
END OF THE WATER-COURSE. 
GARDEN OF CARLETON M. 
WINSLOW, LAUGHLIN PARK, 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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sun from the place occupied by tables and 
chairs, but there is not the close, shut-in feeling 
sometimes created by a porch. The low door 
in the thick, blank wall gives a touch of mys- 
tery; the banana tree adds a suggestion of 
tropical Juxuriance and both of these elements 
contrast pleasantly with the homelike atmos- 
phere of the rest of the scene. 

The sunlit yard pictured in Illustration 4 
shows again a semienclosed court that pro- 
vides both a sheltered sitting-place and an open 
lawn. The whole area being partly surrounded 
by the wings of the house seems definitely an 
extension of it. The vines and potted plants 
along the porch strike a friendly, personal note 
and the hills, against which the house is set, 
give a sense of strength and limitless opportu- 
nities for expansion. 

So we might continue, showing by one illus- 
tration after another the ways in which home 
life and outdoor life are linked together in 
California. The principles of contrast, variety, 
suggestiveness are found underlying practically 
all of these illustrations, and these same prin- 
ciples must, of course, form an important part 
of any successful attempt to capture elusive 
charms. 

The shrubs and other planting around a 
house might be called the actual link between 
the house itself and the outdoor world. If we 
make even a casual investigation of landscape 
gardening in California, we find certain ele- 
ments involved which, if only by contrast, offer 
valuable suggestions to home builders in other 
sections of the country. 

‘Here we try to arrange our planting in 
silhouette against the sky,’ said one landscape 
architect, who is creating interesting plans for 
gardens in California. ‘So much of California 
is comparatively treeless that the problem here 
is not at all what it is in New England, where 
there are so many (Continued on page 277) 
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PRESENTING THE 


IDEA By MEANS 
OF CARDBOARD 


MODELS 


IN THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE TOP OF THE 
PAGE IS A CARDBOARD MODEL OF A 
HOUSE DESIGNED BY JULIUS GREGORY, 
AND IN THE LOWER TWO PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF A MODEL OF A HOUSE DESIGNED BY 
JOHN RUSSELL POPE. IN BOTH OF THESE 
CASES EVERY DETAIL HAS BEEN CARRIED 
OUT IN PERFECT SCALE SO THAT AT FIRST 
GLANCE IT IS DIFFICULT TO BELIEVE 
THAT THE PHOTOGRAPHS ARE NOT THOSE 
OF THE ACTUAL HOUSES. BOTH HOUSES 
ARE OF STUCCO. IN THE CASE OF THE 
FIRST HOUSE- THE ROOF IS OF WARM 
BROWN SHINGLES AND THE TRIM IS OF 
THE SAME COLOR; OF THE SECOND HOUSE 
THE RCOF IS OF VARIEGATED SLATE AND 
BRICK ARE USED WITH THE CREAMY 


STUCCO INSTEAD OF WOOD TRIM 
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Julius Gregory, Archived? 























MORE AND MORE ARCHITECTS ARE RE- 
SORTING TO MODELS TO PRESENT TO 
THEIR CLIENTS MORE GRAPHICALLY 
THEIR IDEAS WHICH SOMEHOW IN A 
MAJORITY OF CASES PLANS AND ELEVA- 
TIONS, OR EVEN PERSPECTIVE DRAW- 
INGS, FAIL ADEQUATELY TO CONVEY. 
MOST ARCHITECTS MAKE SMALL CLAY 
MODELS IN ORDER TO STUDY THE 
MASSING OF THE HOUSE AND ITS ROOI 
LINES, BUT A CLIENT LIKES TO SEE THE 
ACTUAL HOUSE IN MINIATURE, WITH 
COLOR, TEXTURE, AND PLANTING ALI 
INDICATED. A MODEL OF CARDBOARD 
ACCOMPLISHES THIS EASILY AND INEX- 
PENSIVELY 


Jobn Russell Pope, Architect 








THE SMALL HOUSE 


How Many Ways Can it be Built? 
BY H. J. KORSLUND 





MALL house is a compara- 
S tive term and depends upon 
many conditions. This much, 
however, is true: any house is 
too small if its units, the rooms, 
are not large enough to permit 
the use of standard sizes of 
furniture, and if it does not 
have one room of generous 
proportions that will serve as a 
congregating place for the fam- 
ily, and one large master’s bed- 
room. 

When starting to build, we 
say we can spend a certain 
amount of money and must 
have certain things. We econo- 
mize not by lessening the num- 
ber of requirements, but by 
shaving something off each one 
of them. This means that we 
may agree to rooms entirely 
too small, wholly inadequate 
for their uses; that we may per- 
mit the substitution of cheap, 
flimsy materials, and poor 
workmanship, refusing to face 
squarely the problem of upkeep 
and the natural length of life 
of the poorer materials and 
questionable construction. The 
answer is to build well as far as 
the money will go, and then if 
necessary, wait till another 
year to complete the ideal; or, 
to eliminate an extra room, 
making one perform the func- 
tion of two. But, in any case, 
demand the soundest of con- 
struction. 














trance hall must not be 
cramped, the living-room and 
one bedroom must be of ample 
size, and even though the other 
rooms are very small, it will 
still have an air of hospitality 
and dignity. 

It was during the recent war 
that the small house first came 
into its own in this country, 
and was given the attention of 
the best professional minds. 
Various Government organi- 
zations worked out standard 
plans, variations of which are 
shown in two of the plans here 
illustrated. It was recognized 
that a house cannot be eco- 
nomical unless it is simple in its 
plan and regular in its outline. 
It was also proved that these 
things can be accomplished 
without rendering a house in- 
convenient and ugly. 

So far as plan is concerned, 
the economical story-and-a- 
half and two-story house can 
be standardized into one of two 
types, with either the central 
entrance hall, or the corner en- 
trance hall. Plans A and B are 
of the central-entrance types, 
while C, D, and E represent the 
corner type. Plan A shows one 
of the most compact arrange- 
ments of a five-room cottage, 
limited in area, but still con- 
taining a living-room of very 
ample proportions, and one 
bedroom large enough for twin 
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_ beds and wall space enough for 
bedroom furniture. Figure B is 
a typical plan of the charming ' 


The problems of a small 
house are many and varied, for 
it is a question of making a 
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Ford perform the function of a 
five-ton truck. To the average 
man, the building of a home 
means a large investment. It 
may be that he is putting his 
entire capital into the venture. 
Hence if it fails, or proves too 
expensive, it may mean finan- 
cial ruin. The house must be 
thought out carefully from an 
economic, utilitarian, and #xs- 
thetic viewpoint. It must be 
simple in plan, in construction, 
and in detail. The small house 
should appear spacious, even 
though every dimension is re- 
duced to the minimum. To 
accomplish this soothing and 
harmless deception, the en- 





Group D 








old-fashioned Colonial house, 
with a central stair hall divid- 
ing the house into two portions, 
service on one side and living- 
room on the other. Upstairs 
are four bedrooms and bath 
with plenty of closet space. 
One feature of this house is a 
lavatory opening from the first- 
floor hall. In these plans and, 
in fact, in all the plans shown 
here, the basement stair is 
placed immediately under the 
main stairway, making the 
rear entrance give access to 
both the kitchen and basement. 
This expedient is almost 4 
necessity in a floor plan of re- 
stricted area. 
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Figures C, D, and E show three variations 
for the rectangular plan with entrance hall at 
the corner. The schemes shown may be elabo- 
rated and enlarged, rooms made larger or 
smaller, lavatories may be added or sub- 


tracted, closets increased or di- 
minished, but stripped of all unes- 
sential details, the nucleus plan 
emerges, the same in every case. 
Plan D is a variation of C with 
the long side of the living-room 
facing the front instead of the 
side, and with a more complete 
arrangement of stair hall, lava- 
tory, and so forth. In plan E 
there is a slight departure from 
the simple rectangle, in so far as 
the entrance hall, stair, and 
kitchen entry have been grouped 
into a unit attached to the body 
of the house. In all cases of the 
corner-entrance type it has been 
found necessary to provide com- 
munication from the kitchen to 
the entrance hall without having 
to pass around through the din- 
ing-room. Plan C, which is the 
most compact, and perhaps the 
most economical, has utilized the 
headroom under the stairs for a 
kitchen entry, basement stair, 
and recess for the ice box, thus 
eliminating the usual back en- 
trance, and unsightly bulkhead. 

It is needless to say that there 
is a considerable saving if the 
house contains but one chimney, 
and one plumbing stack. For 
simplicity and economy in plumb- 
ing, the bathroom should, when- 
ever possible, be placed over the 
kitchen. 

It is possible from these small 
plans to draw certain conclusions. 
First of all: we cannot definitely 
say that either the side-entrance 
or the central-entrance type is the 
cheaper. In some cases it will be 
the one, in some cases, the other. 
Generally speaking, we believe it 
is cheaper to build a six-or seven- 
room house in two stories rather 
than a bungalow. 

Even though we are limited to 
certain types in plan, still the 
facade, or exterior, offers us in- 
creased opportunity for varia- 
tion and _ individuality. The 
sketches of the facades have been 
prepared to show some ways in 
which the house of rectangular 
shape can be treated to secure a 
measure of distinction and charm. 
The window openings may be 
grouped and decorated with shut- 
ters and window boxes; clap- 
board, brick, stucco, or a combi- 
nation of materials may be used 
for the walls; the entrance may 
be accented with a porch or a 
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decorative enframing. But of all measures, the 
handling of the roof, with its variation in 
pitches and its outline broken by dormers and 
gables, is undoubtedly the greatest factor in 
determining the character of the house. A 
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straight gabled roof as used in the old Colonial 
houses may give an effect of dignity and quiet; 
a steep pitched roof of the English style, 
broken by dormers and pointed gables, may 
lend a feeling of playfulness; while the Dutch 


gambrel with its long low dormers 
can give an appearance of quaint- 
ness and charm. 

The grouping of windows with 
large blank wall-spaces often gives 
a feeling of repose, and avoidsthe 
restlessness of scattered openings. 
The eye should naturally be led to 
the entrance, and in a facade that 
is otherwise rather plain and sim- 
ple, this point should be made a 
feature. The old-fashioned front 
porch or veranda is passing; hence 
the decoration of the entrance 
takes a more concentrated form in 
the manner of the small Colonial 
porch with its slender columns and 
graceful mouldings, or in a door 
with a curved glass transom, cov- 
ered with a hood on brackets, or 
one that is simply placed in a re- 
cess. There are numerous ways of 
treating the entrance, but in any 
case it should be interesting and 
decorative, and if there is any 
money to be spent on the exterior 
it should be concentrated on the 
front doorway. 

Group A shows two ways of 
treating the little five-room cot- 
tage of plan A. Since the house is 
sO narrow, it is necessary to reduce 
the apparent height, to make it 
hug the ground, so to speak. The 
second sketch uses a pointed en- 
trance feature over a_ circular 
beaded doorway, with two pointed 
dormers in the roof to repeat the 
accent, while the first sketch, of 
identically the same plan, has a 
long low shed-dormer, and calls for 
aless sharply accented feature over 
the doorway. Ina larger building, 
it is permissible to build two full 
stories, as the Colonial house in 
group B. For this plan a gambrel 
roof (first sketch) may also very 
well be used with the lowered line 
of the eaves. 

For the house built on a small 
lot, with the narrow side facing the 
street, the sketches under group C 
give three variations of treatment 
corresponding to plan C. Again 
the roof treatment is the keynote 
of the design, and the drawings 
show how completely the charac- 
ter of the house can be changed by 
using either a flat gable over two 
full stories, a steep pitched roof 
with dormers for a story-and-a-half 
effect, or a broken pitch gambrel 
roof. 

For a corner entrance plan, with 
the long (Continued on page 278) 
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A REMODELED COURTYARD 


A PICTURESQUE QUARTER 
In the Old Part of New Orleans 


BY MIRA BURR EDSON 


()' tradition which harks back to romance 
and fashions of a bygone day and per- 
sonages long passed we have but little in this 
country, and the Vieux Carré of New Orleans 
has all of these. Suggestions of Spanish beau- 
ties and of French jeunes filles; the old iron 
balustrades upon which beauty used to flit or 
lazily recline, and which still jut out over the 
street recalling charms of long ago; and the 
records of open, Southern hospitality amid 
picturesque and ample surroundings, of care- 


free, happy living, are all here. But even more. 

‘One of the finest Community Centres in the 
country’ was said of Jackson Square in 1918, 
and surely whatever has been done since in 
community centres cannot rival, upon its own 
ground, its own peculiar qualities based upon 
both a picturesque and an historic interest. 
The most important meetings in Louisiana 
have been held here. Don Antonio IIlos here 
received the keys of the city at one time, taking 
possession in the name of the King of Spain. 





The ‘first declaration of independence in the 
United States’ took place here in 1768 when 
Lafreniers and a number of French patriots 
arose and sent the Spanish Governor back to 
Spain. However, in 1815 Andrew Jackson was 
crowned with flowers in this square by the 
Creole girls of Louisiana, as hero of the battle 
of Chalmette. Ten years later Lafayette was 
received here. 

New Orleans may be said to link in a re- 
markable way the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin 
races, the latter with their love of the beautiful 
and their gavety of spirit, and the other with 
energy and commercial enterprise. Because of 
this and its unusual and fascinating history 
the city is unique and it has, as all cities of 
importance must, an individuality which is 
quite its own and in this instance includes 
characteristics not found anywhere else in the 
country. Jackson Square is one of the earliest 
portions of the city having been laid out by 
Bienville himself, the founder, as a Place 
d’Armes. Most of the contemporary buildings 
were destroved in a fire which swept the city 
in 1788 and its rebuilding was under the Span- 
ish occupation. 

Facing the Square directly is the Cathedral 
of St. Louis. The ground upon which it stands 
has been consecrated for a full two hundred 
vears, but the present building is scarcely 
sixty vears old and was built largely through 
the gift of Don Andreas y Almonastor, of 
Andalusia, who made a fortune in New Orleans 
and in turn became its benefactor. His body 
is interred before one of the altars and a per- 
petual mass is said for his soul. At the right 
of the Cathedral is the Cabildo, which has been 
the scene of many historic events and is now a 
museum. The high, red-brick buildings at the 
side were built by the Baroness de Pontalba. 
Story has it that she was beloved by one who 
was not deemed sufficiently noble or wealthy 
to aspire to her hand, and he vowed to become 
both rich and honored. His name is now among 
the benefactors of the city and especially in the 
matter of schools, many having been endowed 
by him and bear his name. 

Full of charm is the old Creole section. 
Traditions, both French and Spanish, are here. 
Memories of Manon Lescaut, of Evangeline 
and her companions who, accepting the change 
finally, helped to develop the locality. Also 
there are to be recalled the ‘sixty demoselles 
of good family’ sent over by Louis XV. to 
become wives to the colonists. They were 
received by the Ursuline Sisters until married, 
and each was supplied with a casette, or chest, 
a gift from the King of France. Many to-day 
proud of their lineage, claim descent from one 
of these filles de casette. 

Canal Street, running through the city, 
divides the old from the new portion of it, and 
divides it so completely that the streets change 
their names as they pass across it, those of the 
old section retaining the memory of French 
days and personages, as that of Dauphine, and 
others. The architecture is of unusual interest, 
French and Spanish influences or types, 
adapted to the needs and conditions and cli- 
mate. Buildings were of brick, timber, and 












































adobe, sometimes with a heavy lower story and 
of lighter construction above, always plastered 
over. The chief necessity was protection from 
the sun, with the consequent predominance of 
galleries and other characteristic features 
which are found here. 

The newer New Orleans developed beyond 
the old parts which were left for the poorer 
classes to make the most of, and thus, while 
not kept in repair, at least the old forms re- 
mained unchanged although in most cases 
allowed to become sadly dilapidated. So it was 
that the old forms remained and they could 
be cleaned and restored upon the old lines 
when the time came, if sufficient taste and 
understanding were brought to the work. This 
in many cases has been done and with a full 
appreciation of the difficulties attendant upon 
it, even forareverent hand. A beautifulinstance 
of such restoration is that of the old house 
in which the Arts and Crafts Club is lodged 
in Royal Street. Another house made over 
with great taste and care is one which has been 
converted into a coffeehouse and a bookshop, 
in the court of which you may have waffles and 
coffee while admiring the charm of the old 
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A VIEW IN THE COURTYARD OF THE 

ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB. THE BUILD- 

ING IS AN OLD HISTORIC ONE RECENTLY 
RESTORED 









walls — red brick partly covered with plaster 
—and also give a thought to the appreciative 
skill with which the changes have been made. 

Roval Street, indeed, is full of picturesque 
things and presents a vista, looking across it, 
of antique shops and others where artistic 
wares are on sale, also attractive eating-places 
and the like. Here are to be seen excellent 
examples of iron balconies jutting out over the 
street. These balconies of New Orleans have a 
story of their own, the earlier ones of wrought 
iron, the later of cast iron in beautiful patterns 
which developed into a special art the second 
quarter of the last century up to the sixties. 
According to the old manner of living the shops 
were on the street and the living-rooms of the 
merchants were just above them. Through a 
broad archway one passed into a paved court- 
yard — paved with flat stones which, it was 
said, were brought across the seas in some 
instances as ballast for ships! In the rear of 
this court were stables and quarters for the 
servants. An inner stairway led from the 
courtyard to the rooms on the second story 
where the family lived; the rooms were spa- 
cious and open and ready at any time for guests 
or family enjoyment. The balconies afforded 
fresh air with shade. There was generally a jet 
of water or a fountain and plants and vines. 
All this, with the high walls shadowing it, kept 
the air of the courtvard several degrees cooler 
than that of the hot (Continued on page 278) 






THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF THE COOL 
SHADED PASSAGEWAY AND THE SUNNY 
COURT BEYOND CONVEYS ALSO SOME- 
THING OF THE FLAVOR AND ESSENCE 
OF NEW ORLEANS 
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THE 
FIREPLACE 


The Two Important 


Features of the House 





Photographs by Van Anda 


The House 


of 
Gordon Abbott, Esq. 
P. H. Goodwin, Architect 


NOT ONLY ARE THE PROPORTIONS OF THIS FIRE- 
PLACE OPENING VERY GOOD, BUT THE DETAIL OF 
THE MANTEL AND THE TREATMENT OF THE WHOLE 
END OF THE ROOM ARE MOST SUCCESSFUL. THE 
WOODWORK IS SIMPLE BUT IT EXPRESSES QUIET 
DIGNITY. THE SIMPLICITY OF THE STAIRWAY IN 
THE SAME HOUSE IS ALSO NOTEWORTHY. THE 
NEWEL POST IS DELICATE, THE CURVE OF THE 
RAILING GRACEFUL, AND THE WHOLE STAIRWAY IS 
IN EXCELLENT SCALE AND ENTIRELY IN CHARACTER 
WITH THE TREATMENT OF THE HALL 
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AND 
HALLWAY 


That Should ‘Be 
Carefully Considered 
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Roger H. Bullard, Archeted 


Roger H. Bullard 
and 
Heathcote Woolsey, 


Architects 


THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS A FIREPLACE IN 
THE RESIDENCE OF WM. J. HAMILTON AT FLUSHING, 
LONG ISLAND. HERE A SIMPLE MCULDING TAKES 
THE PLACE OF THE MORE USUAL MA! EL, A MOULD- 
ING WHICH WITH THE BEAUTIFUL CURVE OF THE 
TUDOR ARCH OF THE STONE FACING MAKES A MOST 
APPROPRIATE FIREPLACE TREATMENT FOR’ THE 
PANELED WALL. THE PROPORTIONS AND ARRANGE- 
MENT OF THIS PANELING ARE WELL WORTH STUDY- 
ING. IN THE LOWER PHOTOGRAPH IS A HALLWAY 
IN THE HOUSE OF HEATHCOTE WOOLSEY WHICH 
SHOWS A BEAUTIFUL AND RESTRAINED USE OF 
WOOD MOULDINGS, THE CORNICE, THE SLENDER 
PILASTER AND THE DOOR AND WINDOW TRIM ARE 
ESPECIALLY WELL DESIGNED 


Heathcote Woolsey, Architect 
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CONSTRUCTION OF 
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A FLAGSTONE WALK WITH PLANTING IN THE JOINTS 


A TERRACE OF FLAGSTONE LAID ON CINDERS 


GARDEN CONSTRUCTION NOTES 
VII. Flagstone Walks and ‘Brick Walks 


interesting problems in construction are 
flagstone walks and brick walks. The success 
of any walk, especially when constructed on a 
clay soil, depends upon a thoroughly drained 
foundation. Many walks are ruined in the 
colder climates where frost action is severe, 
because of the lack of adequate drainage. 

Flagstone walks may be laid either upon a 
foundation of cinders and loam or upon a 
foundation of concrete. Brick walks when 
constructed in the colder climates are seldom 
constructed upon any foundation other than 
concrete. Brick walks when constructed under 
climatic conditions where frost action is negli- 
gible are often laid upon a sand foundation or 
upon a cinder-and-loam foundation if the 
natural surrounding soil is clay. 

The great variety in surface materials used 
for walks is due largely to the desire to utilize 
the same materials of construction as those 
which predominate in the buildings or in other 
features of the neighboring landscape, and not 
to the superior wearing qualities of any one 
surface. The traffic upon walks, other than 
public sidewalks, is usually not of such a char- 
acter that one type of surface will not be as 
permanent as another type. 

The types of stcne used for flagstone walks 
vary from accurately dimensioned sawed 


apa the types of walks which present 





BY ALBERT D. TAYLOR 





A STEPPING-STONE WALK 





BRICKS LAID ON SAND 


FLAGSTONE LAID ON CONCRETE 


flagging, through the more uneven thicknesses 
of split flagging, to the extremely uneven 
thicknesses of natural flagging collected from 
the bottoms of streams and tops of quarries. 
The cost of cutting to the desired dimensions 
for walk patterns and the cost of laying var\ 
accordingly. The least expensive stone to cut 
and lay is the first named type; the most 
expensive is the last named. 

Flagstone walks of freshly quarried sand- 
stone should not be subjected to any heavy 
traffic or friction until the stone has become 
thoroughly dried out and seasoned. Flagstone 
walks, especially sandstone, should be pro- 
tected at all times during construction work 
against splashing from tarvia or paint, because 
these substances penetrate the stone and be- 
come almost impossible to remove. 

Flagstone which breaks easily into thin 
layers should seldom be used for a permanent 
walk with a concrete base for the reason that, 
while such stone presents an interesting ap- 
pearance of color and texture when new, it is 
almost certain to scale in thin layers, due to 
successive frost action, and thus leave an 
undesirable and rough surface which is difficult 
to repair. Specially quarried slate is often used 
to make flag walks in place of the more com- 
mon sandstone. 

Wherever traffic is (Continued on page 282) 
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CHRONICLES OF THE GARDEN 


upon her knees with thanksgiving for her 
flowering trees of spring. The Englishman 
may think himself equally happy with his 
hawthorns, his cherries; the Italian with the 
background of his country of lovely color, his 
almond and his olive; the Frenchman with the 
delicacy of his spring landscape pierced by 
the poplar; the Japanese with his profusion of 
pink and lavender bloom, his cherry, his 
wisteria — but who of all those has the spread 
of white dogwood, the flush of pink dogwood 
along his mountain sides, and, in April, who 
has the shimmer of the shadbush and the rose 
of the Judas-tree as the spring flows over this 
land? In all the world are any greens compar- 
able to the greens of the New England May: 
the blue greens of its waters; the black greens 
of its cedars; the young greens of its white 
birches? Add to these the high lights of the 
spray of its brooks and falls, the foam of its 
white flowers, cherries and plums all set 
against the delicate blue distances of shoulder 
upon shoulder of hills and mountains. 

A short time after deciding upon the subject 
of spring-flowering trees for one of these 
chronicles, | found myself on a bright April 
day traveling eastward in Tennessee, traveling 
through such beauty as only the Southern 
states can show in April. For, up each country 
road from the car window, were almost regular 
lines of dark cedars, old pointed trees, while 
an occasional dogwood lay like a drift of snow 
against the ivy green of cedar. Bouquets of 
the redbud, too, were here among the wood- 
land’s young and misty greens, while the 
greenish-yellow of sassafras leaf-buds added 
yet another color to the picture. Everywhere 
on high ground where was good drainage, the 
dogwood’s white loveliness was seen against 
the blue April sky, and an occasional swamp- 
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maple in full flower gave with its carmine 
glow, a hint of autumn in the spring. 

These red cedars of Tennessee, slim, round, 
pear-shaped, what a rich look they give to the 
landscape, what possibilities they suggest as 
backgrounds for other flowering things. It 
may seem fantastic but many of these colonies 
of cedars have a human look to me. They 
stand like silent people quiet, sombre, observ- 
ing, along the roadside or about the hills. 
They remind one of that charming passage 
from Miss Cather’s inimitable tale of pioneer 
life, My Antonia: ‘Trees were so rare in that 
country, and they had to make such a hard fight 
to grow, that we used to feel anxious about 
them, and visit them as if they were persons.’ 
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There are few such glimpses of color, how- 
ever, in flowering trees as are to be found in 
the gardens, both old and new, about Rich- 
mond. One of the newer ones has so filled my 
eye with delight that | must set down here its 
impression on me. It is the garden of Mrs. 
George Cole Scott — really two formal small 
gardens beside each other. One, a most won- 
derfully colorful entrance-room, as I may call 
it, to the terrace giving on the end of the 
French house which it adjoins. Through rose 
arches one enters this first brick-paved, box- 
edged garden, which is | believe the most 
daring spring-garden that I have ever seen. 
Masses of pink double-flowering cherries are 
outside its box hedges, with magnolias shining 
between the cherries. 

As one looks down the garden on the right 
one sees two or three rather dark-leaved 
Japanese maples, with a perfect group of 
young pink dogwood in full flower between 
them. Who has seen before these two things 
used together, the pink dogwood and that 
maple? Not I. But here is a venture in color 
entirely successful, and as boldly used as it is 
possible for color to be. For here, too, is 
Azalea amoena with its bright magenta, and 
here is Magnolia soulangeana with its large 
cool pink cups. The golden cushions of the 
flowers of the mahonia, the various accents of 
golden-leaved box, above all the white dog- 
wood beyond, and the knots of lavender 
Darwin tulips below, temper this blaze of 
brightness, and bring all these vivid hues 
together into a brilliant tapestry of color 
almost dazzling one with the temerity shown 
in their use. In this glowing setting stand two 
or three sculptured figures of mellow-toned 
marble on ivy-wreathed pedestals. Below the 
pink cherries and magnolias, with a box hedge 
before them, the borders are closely packed 
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with opening tulips, pale pink to claret color, 
with pearl-white irises blooming near. 

In this garden is shown that to bring this 
beauty of flowering trees into the garden, even 
into the little garden, is not 
hard to-day. On the large es- 
tate it is simple, because of 
plenty of room. And nowhere 
is the tree and shrub collection 
finer than at Aldenham House, 
where Mr. Vicary Gibbs has 
brought together so many rare 
examples and given them such 
perfect care. Some of the 
cherries at Aldenham are shown 
in these photographs, as also is 
a group of young trees of the 
lovely early Magnolia stellata. 

I can hardly believe, how- 
ever, that any sight on these 
English acres could be finer or 
more effective than that which 
was vouchsafed me at Dr. 
David Fairchild’s enchanting 
place, In the Woods, near 
Washington last April. Here 
were countless varieties of the 
Japanese cherry, pure white, 
pale to deep pink, single flow- 
ered, double flowered, round- 
headed trees, fastigiate trees, all 
in full beauty, bouquets or 
pillars of bloom. These were 
now and then set against dark 
cedars, but so placed as to give 
an entirely naturalistic effect. 
The whole was a poem of 
spring, a woodland place where 
charm was at every turn en- 
hanced by those who knew so 
well how to deal with such a 
spot. 

Here is a delightful outburst 
from a gardening friend: — 

‘Two nice things in shrubs | 
have had this year. A mass of 
forsythia against evergreens 
and high over all cherry trees 
—forty feet of sunny bloom; 
and a magnificent specimen of 
Magnolia stellata, fifteen feet 
high and almost as broad — at the foot of the 
angle of two slopes breaking against the high 
box-hedge on the top of one slope and against 
the high stone wall of the kitchen garden on 
the other. Both the forsythia and the magnolia 
were in full perfection of bloom at the same 
time. It was ravishing.’ 

A practical hint: there is always room in the 
smallest piece of ground for one flowering 
cherry, though it must be perhaps one of the 
small type; and there is at least one nursery- 
man in America who specializes in these trees 
while many sell a few varieties. But my advice 
to any reader who may covet such things is: 
buy seed, and grow these from seed. I say 
grow these from seed, because this has been 
my own practice; and now after eight or nine 
years Prunus subbirtella, Prunus serrulata, are 
fine upstanding specimens, some twelve to 
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fifteen feet high — all that can be desired. 

This slight discussion shall proceed with a 
page from my notebook of two years ago. ‘I sit 
before a dream of beauty in white and pink; 





HAS FRAGRANT FLOWERS 





MAGNOLIA STELLATA WHICH BEGINS TO FLOWER WHEN ONLY TWO FEET 


TALL 


in the foreground a five-year-old Sargent’s 
crab some six feet high in almost white bloom; 
as a background for that, the cool pink of an 
old broad low tree of Malus floribunda also at 
the height of its spring magnificence, not a 
leaf visible on either tree — nothing but 
wreaths and clouds of white and rose color. 
To the left a great bank of old lilacs is dripping 
with heavy bloom and to the right the grass 
grows white with apple-blossom petals. Above, 
below, all is the delicious freshness of spring 
greens, and above all, the blue of a May sky. 
In all directions as I look through the orchard, 
are roofs and eaves of white bloom, and here 
and there, between apple trunks, masses of 
pale and deep mauve lilacs are seen. No May 
was ever fairer or more flowery than this. But 
over one spring-flowering shrub my gardener’s 
heart is always apprehensive; it is the pink 
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double-flowering plum, that most delicious 
rose-pink flower of May, Prunus triloba, the 
flowering plum; for this beauty of the spring, 
with its rich crimson buds, its soft double 
pink flowers along the boughs, 
seldom escapes a freeze. How- 
ever, use it, plant it, cherish it. 
One year of bloom is worth ten 
of injury by cold. Grow below 
it either muscari heavenly blue, 
as | have elsewhere suggested; 
and not far away, do not fail to 
arrange some easy plantings of 
the new single early tulip 
Prosperity. Among the tulips 
nothing could be a more en- 
chanting foil for both higher 
and lower flowers than a clear 
bluish lavender hyacinth, and 
the very best hyacinth for the 
purpose is Enchantress.’ 

One of the best bulb lists of 
this country has a brief intro- 
duction on planting for color. 
These hyacinths are suggested 
for planting bevond each other; 
Enchantress, Schotel, Perle 
Brilliante, General van der 
Heyden, Grand Maitre, and 
King of the Blues. The use of 
such would give a charming 
transition of color from warmer 
to cooler lavenders, the latter 
almost blues. For nice pink 
plantings in hyacinths, use Gen- 
eral de Wet, Lady Derby, Queen 
Wilhelminaand Marconi. Three 
beautiful hyacinths verging on 
vellow are Primrose Perfection, 
City of Haarlem, and Buff 
Beauty. And with these and 
the bluish hyacinths a tempting 
list of good daffodils is given as 
companions in flowers for the 
lavender and yellow ones named 
above. 

All bulbs everywhere were, | 
believe, more than usually fine 
during the spring just past; and 
the following note on hyacinths 
coming from southern Spain, | 
saw lately in The Garden (London): ‘The 
heavy rainfall we have had this winter in the 
south of Spain has evidently suited hyacinths. 
Two years ago | planted one hundred bulbs, 
which were left in the ground during the summer 
and received no attention beyond a light top- 
dressing this autumn. This spring these one 
hundred bulbs produced two hundred and sev- 
enty-three blooms of which half were full size. 
Hyacinths planted last autumn were exception- 
ally free-flowering and I counted one hundred 
and six and one hundred and three bells on single 
stalks of the variety Queen of the Blues; all the 
bells were perfectly developed, except about a 
dozen at the top of each spike which had a 
slightly green tinge. Hyacinths begin to bloom 
here about the middle of February and last 
about five weeks if we have not dry weather, 
and seven weeks if cloudy with some rain.’ 
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DELFT WARE. A tin-enameled earthenware 
that made its appearance in Delf, Holland, about 
1600 and for almost a hundred years helped to main- 
tain Delf as the European ceramic industry. The 
best examples of it are considered to be among the 
greatest achievements of the potter’s art. Tech- 
nically, it is in the same class with painted Italian 
majolica and old French faience. Though much of it 
was blue and white, there was also a polychrome 
Delft of great beauty and of almost equal fame. 


DENTILS. A series of small 





oblong blocks, set at equal distances CULLLU 


from each other, suggesting teeth. —— 
In classic architecture, an ornament for cornice 
mouldings to which they add a lively effect of light 
and shade. 


DIAPER. A kind of decoration 
consisting of a small pattern, repeated 
over a relatively large area, in a simple 
geometrical order. Examples of it are commonly 
met in architecture, sculpture, mural painting, 
manuscript illumination, and textile design. 

DOME. A hemispherical roof built in a series 
of horizontal, circular courses of brick or stone. 
Each course is self-supporting; hence the true dome 
has no ribs. It was used by the Romans, but not by 
the builders of the Middle Ages except in Spain and 
Italy where a distinct Oriental influence prevailed 
for a time. Christopher Wren was probably the first 
great architect to use the dome in England. Its use 
in early American buildings was largely a matter of 
English precedence. 

DORIC. The oldest and sim- 
plest of the Greek orders containing, 
in the best examples, the most subtle 
refinements of line and proportion. 
It is thought to have been developed 
from the construction of the archaic wooden house. 
This may explain the absence of a base in the col- 
umn. The culminating example of the Greek Doric 
is the Parthenon at Athens. See a/so Order. 

DORMER WINDOW. One built out 
from a sloping roof. It derives its name 
from its origin as a window for sleeping 
apartments. Excellent use is made of dormer win- 
dows in modern domestic architecture. 

DROP. Any small, hanging ornament in the 
form of a tassel or knob. 

DUMB-WAITER. Specifically, a 
piece of dining-room furniture for holding 
dishes and for aid in serving. It consists of 
a set of wooden trays placed one above the 
other on a central standard. J. P. Blake, 
in 1912, wrote: ‘The dumb-waiter made its appear- 
ance about the time of Chippendale and was prob- 
ably introduced to modify, in some degree, the 
servant difficulty which then, as now, was a dis- 
turbing phase of domestic life.’ 

DUTCH DOOR. A door divided horizontally 
in the middle. Characteristic of Dutch Colonial 
building. 
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EAVES. The lower edge of the roof which 
projects beyond the house wall. 

EGG AND DART. An 
ornamental moulding of Greek 
origin. In place of the dart, an 
anchor-like, or a tongue-like feature is sometimes 
used and the moulding is then spoken of as an egg- 
and-anchor or egg-and-tongue moulding. 

EGYPTIAN ARCH. The earliest civilization 
and cultivation of the arts was in Upper Egypt. 
The most remarkable and most ancient monu- 
ments of the Egyptians, with the exception of the 
pyramids, are nearly all included in Upper Egypt. 
The buildings of Egypt are characterized by solid- 
ity and massiveness of construction, originality of con- 
ception, and boldness of form. The walls, the pillars, 
and the most sacred places of their religious build- 
ings were ornamented with hieroglyphics and sym- 
bolical figures, while the ceilings of the porticos 
exhibited zodiacs and celestial planispheres. The 
temples of Egypt were generally without roofs, 
and, consequently, the interior colonnades had no 
pediments, supporting merely an entablature, com- 
posed of only architrave, frieze, and cornice, formed 
of immense blocks united without cement and orna- 
mented with hieroglyphics. 

ELEVATION. Specifically, the drawing of a 
building, or part of a building, or object made with- 
out perspective as if every part were opposite the 
eye. In a perspective drawing, at least two sides of an 
object are shown as they appear, but not as they 
really are. In an e/evation drawing, only one side of 
an object is shown at a time. The drawing is there- 
fore a record, for all its parts appear in their proper 
scale so that measurements may be taken from them. 

ELIZABETHAN. The name of the style of 
architecture developed during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, 1558-1603. Together with the Tudor 
style which immediately preceded it, the Eliza- 
bethan is a transition style between medievalism 
and the 17th Century revival of classic architecture 
known as the Renaissance. The Elizabethan period 
was one of peace, and its noblemen and landholders 
devoted themselves to the building of great country 
seats and manor houses in which the Gothic tradi- 
tions are peculiarly and beautifully combined with the 
classical. Elizabethan art is not confined to architec- 
ture alone; it pervades the furniture and interior 
decoration of the period and thus forms a true style. 

EMPIRE. The name of a style of architecture 
and furniture which flourished during the French 
Empire under Napoleon I., 1804-1815. Introduced 
by David, the painter, just after the Revolution as a 
protest against existing forms, the style took its in- 
spiration from Greek and Roman architecture. 
Napoleon patronized and encouraged it; it seems to 
have fitted his personality. Empire design is heroic 
in conception, the ornament is mostly applied metal, 
severely classical in detail and usually symbolic. 
At present there is a revival of interest in Empire 
furniture. 

ENGAGED COLUMNS. A column 
which forms part of a wall and projects 
from it from half to three-quarters of its 
diameter. 

ENTABLATURE. In classical archi- 
tecture, the horizontal superstructure which rests 
on a series of columns. It consists of three main 
divisions: architrave, frieze and cornice. See illus- 
tration for frieze. 

ENTASIS. In a column, the slight bulging, 
designed to counteract the appearance of caving in, 
which a perfectly straight column would have. 

FACADE. A full view of one of the fronts of a 
building, especially the principal one. Sometimes 
called an elevation. 

FAIENCE. A general term for all the kinds of 
glazed earthenware. The name is derived from 
Faenza, one of the chief seats of the ceramic indus- 
try in Italy during the 16th Century. 

FANLIGHT. Originally, a fan- >. 
shaped window over a door. Now used EEA 
for any window, regardless of shape, a 
placed in a similar position. The panes are divided 
by wooden or by leaden bars into sometimes simple 
and sometimes elaborate patterns, In American 











18th and 19th Century architecture, especially in 
New England, fanlights appeared in enormous and 
fascinating variety. 

FENESTRATION. The character and arrange- 
ment of windows in a building. In the study of ar- 
chitectural style, it will be found that fenestration 
has always been largely determined by two factors: 
the climatic conditions, and the state of industry, 
Comparing the fenestration of Italian, French, 
Spanish and English residences of any one period, 
the effect of climate is immediately apparent. Com- 
paring European architecture before the 15th Cen- 
tury with that of the following centuries, we find 
that the state of the glass industry is reflected with 
equal accuracy. To-day we still borrow our manner 
of fenestration from Europe but, in our homes, we 
borrow according to our climate. In the Northeast, 
we favor France and England; in the South and 
West, Spain and Italy. But we are also following the 
lead of our commercial architecture in its demand for 
better light and ventilation. Our modern houses and 
apartments contrast very favorably in this respect 
with those of even twenty years ago. 

FINIAL. A terminating ornament on 
the top of a spire, gable, or pinnacle or other 
upward-pointing members. 

FIRE STOPPING. Any _ fire-proot 
material placed in the framework of a 
building to prevent the passage of fire. 

FLAXMAN, JOHN, 1755-1826. English sculp- 
tor perhaps best known in this country as a modeler 
for the jasper and basalt ware of Josiah Wedgwood, 
the great English potter. It was through his early 
work for Wedgwood that he was enabled to go to 
Rome where he lived and studied for seven years. 
Flaxman is thought by some to be the best modern 
interpreter of the classic ideal in sculpture. His 
cameos are wonderfully delicate; his work as a de- 
signer of pottery earned him a wide fame in Europe 
during his own lifetime; and his skill as a portraitist 
brought him the opportunity to record the likenesses 
of many of the great men of his time, among them, 
Johnson, Franklin, Robert Burns, Pitt. His monu- 
mental work in the round was never quite so suc- 
cessful as his relief modeling. Though he was a great 
lover and student of the heroic antique, his genius 
lay, rather, in works of modest dimensions. 

FLUTING. Channeling or grooving : 
as on a column. Especially characteristic ttn 
of Doric columns. Frequently applied 
also to flat surfaces such as pilasters. 

FOIL. Specifically the small, clover- 
like spaces that appear in Gothic tracery 
called, according to the number of their 
cusps, or points, trefoil, quatrefoil and cinquefoil. 
The drawing shows a quatrefoil. 

FRESCO PAINTING. Painting applied toa 
plaster wall while it is still moist, and permitted to 
dry with the plaster. A method practised by the 
ancients and in Italy during the Renaissance. 
Fresco is only occasionally done to-day because it 
requires much more time than painting in tempera 
or painting on canvas, as well as much more skill. 
Only as much of a wall or ceiling as can be painted 
in one day may be plastered at a time, and altera- 
tion is practically impossible. 

FRET. Geometrical ornament of 3 
Greek origin sometimes called the Ee 
Meander border. Its most common application 
to-day is as a decorative band on mouldings and 
other architectural features. The fret which is found 
in Oriental design cannot be said to have any rela- 
tion to the Western fret. Chippendale, in adapting 
Chinese ornament to his furniture, frequently em- 
ployed the Oriental fret with its background carved 
away. 

FRIEZE. In classic archi- 
tecture, the area between the 
architrave and the cornice, of- 
ten decorated with sculpture. 
Any horizontal band in a simi- 
lar position as on the outside of 
a building, in a room, or on a 
piece of furniture. The most 
remarkable frieze ever sculp- 
tured was on the Parthenon. 
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Inviting indeed is the homelike welcome of 

old ivory or tint enamel woodwork. Arkan- 

sas Soft Pine Satin-like Interior Trim tells 

you how to have it, in your FREE copy of 

our book on perfect woodwork. Write 
now, while the idea is warm. 








ill this be Your Dream (stile? 


val There’s home and happiness for you within this lovely house. A 
Bhs. _- place to live in perfect contentment—a home from which to extend 
genial hospitality. Not expensive to build, but well within your 
means through the great abundance of Arkansas Soft Pine—a wood 





of definite, extraordinary advantages for the entire 
house, from rugged frame to beautiful, Satin-like In- 
terior woodwork. Easy to get, too, if you live east 
of the Rockies. Just ask your local lumber dealer. 
Write us for the whole story of this wonderful 
wood as told in the enthralling books on homebuild- 
ing and beautiful woodwork, described below. Be 
sure to get them at once! 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
972 Boyle Building Little Rock, Arkansas 

















Homebuilders, here’s the book of books for excellent 

house designs. Includes the beautiful home above, eleven 

others never before published and much you will want 

to know about getting satisfaction in home construction. 
Sent for 50 cents, cash or postage. 

















N the issue of December 1923 in this de- 
I partment were shown two plans of a bunga- 
low which were sketched for a client in the 
South. The second of these plans appealed 
very much to a reader in Ohio who asked us 
to draw up for her a plan based on this, but 
which would incorporate changes and special 
rearrangements making the plan more adapted 
to her own individual requirements. 

The original plan is shown here with the 
one which was worked out for her. A compari- 
son is interesting, as it shows the flexibility of 

-a plan; to what extent minor changes and read- 
justments can be made without affecting the 
general disposition of the rooms. 

The two most important changes are the 
elimination of the projecting ell on the right 
and the addition of the dormer to make | 
possible the use of the space on the second [ 
floor. 

The owner wished the laundry placed in 
the basement. This gave an opportunity 
for a breakfast alcove between the kitchen 
and dining-room. Asthe original plan upon 
which this is based was designed for a house 
in the South, a cellar was not included. It 
became necessary in this plan, therefore, to 
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Our HOME BUILDERS’ 
SERVICE BUREAU 


The Further Evolution of a “Bungalow 








Send for our free bulletin which tells just 
how you may obtain sketches and plans 
of the house you are hoping to build. In 
this booklet you will find complete infor- 
mation with regard to the steps you should 
take first to get your house thoughts to that 
intermediate stage of a pen and ink sketch 
on paper, and then to the final stage of 
realization 1n wood, brick, or stucco. 








find a place for the cellar stairs. These, it will 
be noticed, have been so placed that they go 
down under the stairs of the second floor, an 
arrangement that makes for economy both in 
space and expense. It also gives an opportu- 
nity for an outside entrance which opens 
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directly on these stairs. This, it will be no- 
ticed, is a grade entrance, two steps lower than 
the level of the first floor. The one porch is 
advantageously placed where it will serve both 
living-room and dining-room. 

Since this plan was made, correspondence 
with the client has resulted in a few minor 
changes. The door of the closet in the hall has 
been put on the side toward the living-room. 
This gives an opportunity for a piece of furni- 
ture in the vestibule facing the front door. A 
laundry chute has been added which goes from 
the bath on the second floor through the cabi- 
net in the kitchen to the laundry which is 
directly below, and one large dormer has been 
put across the back instead of the three 
dormers as shown on the plan. 

The over-all length of the house is fifty- 


; two feet and the width, not counting the 


| porch, twenty-eight. The exterior is of 
stucco which might be of cream color with 

| brown stained blinds and trim, or the trim 

| might be white with green blinds. The house 
is now being built in Ohio and the owner 
has recently written: ‘Every one who has 
seen the plan speaks of its compactness 
and conveniences.’ 
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Scratch a piece of or- 
dinary window shade 
material lightly. Tiny 
Particles of chalk or 
clay “ filling” fall out. 
BRENLIN has no fill- 
ing. It outwears sev- 
eral ordinary shades 





For beauty of appear- 
ance, long wear, and 
Smooth operation, every 
ardof Brenlinis hand- 
inished byexperts 
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the long-wearing 
Winvow Suave material 






“Beauty i 


where the light 
comes in! ja 
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For years they hang before the light 
smooth, uncracked, unfaded 


window shades of durable Brenlinr 


Those bright large areas of light, 
your windows, the most conspicu- 
ous features of any room, need 
special thought for their beauty. 


Such thought you have perhaps 
given them in your choice of dra- 
peries and curtains. 


Such thought, too, when you 
first hung them, you may have 
given to the choice of harmonious 
colors for your window shades. 


But now, as they hang before the 
light, are your window shades as 
beautiful as when you first put 
them there? Or are they faded and 
streaked with ugly pinhole cracks, 
spoiling the effect of the whole 
room? 


Lasting beauty 
for a few cents more 
In window shades of durable Bren- 


lin there is Jasting beauty for your 
windows. And Brenlin costs but a 


few cents more than ordinary shade 
cloth. Unlike ordinary shade cloth, 
Brenlin has no brittle filling of chalk 
or clay to break and fall out, caus- 
ing unsightly cracks and pinholes 
that show in glaring relief against 
the outdoor light. 


Strong and flexible, much like 
finely-woven linen, Brenlin has 
weight and body enough in itself to 
keep it always straight and smooth. 


It resists the constant strain of 
rolling and unrolling, the jerking 
and snapping of the wind. Rain 
will not discolor it as it discolors 
shades of inferior quality. And its 
beautiful hues, applied by hand, 
resist fading in the sun. 


Brenlin wears two or three times 
as long as the ordinary shade. It 
may be had in soft, rich colors 
to harmonize with every interior 
scheme. Brenlin Duplex, with a 
different color on each side, will 


blend with bothinterior and exterior. 


Be sure it’s Brenlin 


The name Brenlin is embossed or 
perforated on the edge of every 
Brenlin shade. If you don’t know 
where to get Brenlin, write us. 


And write today for our booklet, 
‘How to Shade and Decorate Your 
Windows.” Sent free with samples 
of Brenlin in different colors. 
Address Cincinnati. 


THE CHAS.W.BRENEMAN CO. 


“ The oldest window shade house in 
America” 
6th St. at Chelton Ave. 
Camden, N. J. 


2045 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dealers may also be supplied by: 


New York City, N. Y. 
Dallas, Texas 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Portland, Oregon 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Breneman-Horan Co., Inc., 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc. 
Brenlin Window Shade Co. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc. 
Rasch & Gainor 

Renard Linoleum & Rug Co. 
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COLONIAL PATTERN 


WEAVING 


IT. An Overshot Coverlet 
BY MARY M. ATWATER 


— ONE who has a four-harness loom 
sooner or later feels the urge to make a 
coverlet — the magnum opus of the Colonial 
weaver. And the weaving of a coverlet is not 
nearly as complicated or laborious an under- 
taking as many seem to fear! Sufficient time 
and effort are involved, however, to give a very 
pleasant feeling of triumph when the last weft 
thread has been battened home, and the 
finished web is taken off the loom. 

A few pounds of cotton and woolen yarns, a 
week’s work, and behold! a delightful new bit 
of household beauty that, if not misused, will 
be a pleasure and a comfort for a hundred 
years or more, like the charming old things 
that have descended to us from the past. 

Old coverlets were made in two strips with a 
seam up the middle. Ours may be made in the 
same way on a loom wide enough to weave 
from 42 to 44 inches wide. On narrower looms 
one must make three or more strips for a full- 
sized coverlet, which entails a good deal of 
extra work, though the results are perfectly 
satisfactory if the weaving is carefully done 
and the figures accurately matched. In the 
overshot weave seams show hardly at all, and 
do not detract from the effect of the work. 

If the proposed coverlet is intended for a 
particular old four-poster, the size may be 
determined very easily. As a general rule, a 
coverlet for a large bed should be at least 84 
inches wide. For a single bed 72 inches is wide 
enough. Coverlets should be woven three 
yards long. 

A coverlet should always have a border, as 
this adds greatly to the effect. The width of 
the border depends to a certain extent on the 
style of tie bed — whether high or low. As a 
general rule one should allow not less than 10 
inches, nor more than 14, for the border. 

The pattern selected from among the hun- 
dreds of old patterns that are available de- 
pends somewhat on the size of the room in 
which the coverlet is to be used, and also on 
the character of the other furnishings. For a 
small room one should use a rather large 
figure, and for a very large room a small and 
definite figure. A room without much other 
decoration in color demands a bold and rather 
elaborate pattern, while a room with a figured 
wall-paper and other furnishings showing 
decorative figures looks better with a coverlet 





which is in an austere and simple design. 

The pattern illustrated herewith is neither 
large nor small, neither very plain nor very 
elaborate. It looks well almost anywhere. It 
is a very ancient pattern and a very unusual 
one, and has never before been published. It 
is known by the undescriptive name of Miss 
Cobb No. 2, which may or may not be the 
name of the original weaver. 

Such a pattern as this may be woven in a 
variety of materials, and gives a different 
effect according to the materials chosen. The 
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AN ANCIENT PATTERN OF UNUSUAL DESIGN KNOWN AS MISS COBB NO. 2. 





most beautiful of the ancient coverlets were 
woven in a fine single-twist or homespun yarn 
over a fine cotton tabby foundation — the 
warp set so close as to allow 30 or even 40 
threads tothe inch. It is possible to reproduce 
the effect of this weaving very exactly. Hand- 
spun single-twist yarns are obtainable, and 
also machine-spun yarns of the same character. 
For the warp and tabby the fine Egyptian 
cotton yarns are perfectly satisfactory, as they 
are strong and smooth and have a soft vellow- 
ish tone very much like the color of the old 
cottons. These yarns are readily procurable 
from the dealers in supplies for hand-weaving, 
though they are not to be had in the depart- 
ment stores. 

The same fine warp may be used as a founda- 
tion with weft in heavier yarns. The various 
Shetland knitting yarns and—for a very 
warm fluffy coverlet — four-fold Germantown, 
are all excellent. 

The Egyptian cotton yarn usually used is a 
so-called 24/3. Heavier and finer Egyptian 
cottons are also procurable. Mercerized cot- 
tons are sometimes used as coverlet warps but 
are not, strictly speaking, suitable, as their 
lustre is not in keeping with a truly Colonial 
effect. Ordinary unmercerized warps are 
perfectly satisfactory, though not as strong or 
as smooth as the Egyptian. The 20/2 used so 
much by hand-weavers is a suitable coverlet 
warp for fine weaving, (Continued on page 286) 
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THIS REPRODUC- 


TION IS A LITTLE LESS THAN HALF THE SIZE OF THE ACTUAL PATTERN 
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FINE EARLY AMERICAN CABINETRY 


reflected in these Danersk productions makes them choice possessions 


ONG ago the lowboy was used most often 

as a dressing table. Today it finds a place 

in halls as a console, particularly with a fine 

old mirror above it; in dining rooms as a 

serving table and for silver; and in living 
rooms it is a useful cabinet. 


We bought the original as a document in 
design. Our Danersk copy is a real find— 
a good lowboy of American walnut with 
herringbone inlays around the drawers, 
and just the right sweep and curve to the 
legs! This is much more than just a piece of 
furniture. 

Perhaps one of the most charming bits of 
XVIII Century furniture is a delicate card 
table with double leaf and gateleg. The 
Danersk example is beautifully inlaid with 
exceptionally graceful fluted and turned legs. 
This is most decorative as a console, and 
thoroughly practical for cards. 


The Ives wing chair—curly maple and 
copper print chintz! The original recently 
sold at auction for fourteen hundred dollars. 
The reasonable Danersk prices are illus- 
trated by the fact that our Ives wing chair 


Danersk Hepplewhite Chair and XVIII Century 
card table. This Danersk reproduction of the Hep- 


plewhite Chair is beautifully carved and inlaid. 


sells for less than one-seventh of that price. 

Radio equipment can be housed in a 
beautiful and traditional piece of furniture 
such as an early six-leg highboy. We will 
transform the interior of a Danersk desk or 
cabinet to hold your radio. 
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This Danersk lowboy— 
means an added touch of 
beauty in any room. M 

of fine American walnut— 
with herringbone inlays 
around the drawers, and 
justtheright sweepandcurve 
to the legs—this lowboy is 
useful in either dining room 
or living room. 
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The purchaser of antiques often has a dis- 
agreeable fear that he has paid for an au- 
thenticity that he did not obtain. There 
is no question as to the value and charm of 
these Danersk pieces. They are made by 
Scotch and English cabinet makers, trained 
through years of apprenticeship. 


These pieces, together with other charm- 
ing Early American furniture. and decora- 
tive furniture may be seen at our Sales 
Rooms in New York City, Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Decorators and their clients 
always welcome. Call now. 











An old sixleg highboy with 
trumpet turnings, secret drawer, 
and justthe right detail in 
moulding and inlays, is almost 
priceless. We searched New 
England for the finest one we 
could obtain, and this photo- 
graph is of the actual original. 
An excellent example of true 
Early American furniture—this 
Danersk highboy is prized by 


decorators. 
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383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


315 MICHIGAN AVE., NORTH, CHICAGO 
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Growing Mushrooms —A Novel Radio Corner — The ‘Double House —-My Fireside Chair 


WO years ago it was necessary to 
excavate a second room in the 


basement for laundry use. In order to 

provide proper ventilation and sunlight, 
an opening was made from this room to the 
outside wall of the side porch foundation. By 
making cement walls on the sides of this pas- 
sage, a space of about three square yards re- 
mained. At first this space seemed useless, 
but we have since found it is really a great 
benefit to the family. 

Because of the even temperature of the 
basement, it makes an excellent place for a 
mushroom bed. 

The cultivation of mushrooms is very easy, 
requiring little or no attention after the bed is 
constructed. We find failure is impossible if 
these simple instructions are followed. Box 
off a space of ten feet square and about one 
foot deep for the bed. Mix well, two bushels of 
good rich, moist garden soil with six bushels of 
fresh horse manure that is free from long 
straws. Leave this for a few days where there 
is no danger of freezing or drying out. Then 
place, one bushel at a time, in the space you 
have prepared for the mushroom bed and press 
it down well with a brick or board. 

By inserting a thermometer you can ascer- 
tain the temperature of the bed. After it has 
fallen to 75 degrees F. the spawn should be 
planted. Do this by breaking in pieces and 
inserting about two inches below the surface. 
Any reliable seed firm will furnish you with 
good spawn at 25¢ to 4o¢ per brick. The bricks 
weigh from 18 to 20 ounces, and should be 
broken in about ten pieces; one brick is suf- 
ficient to plant a bed ten feet square. . Cover 
the bed with four inches of straw for about 
twelve days, after which remove the straw and 
cover the bed with about one and one half 
inches of fresh loam. Press this down lightly. 
Then replace the straw. In about forty days 
the mushrooms will appear. Care should be 
taken however not to let the temperature rise 
above 60 degrees nor fall below 50 degrees F. 
The bed must be kept moist but not wet. This 
can be done by spraying very lightly or keep- 
ing the wall wet. Avoid draughts which will 
produce evaporation and dry the bed, but 
keep it well ventilated. 

We find it very little trouble to make a 
mushroom bed and are greatly repaid by 
{fresh mushrooms for many months. 

— E. M. Arcuias 


our feeling of elation at having it had 
abated somewhat, we began to notice what a 
very unattractive thing a radio outfit is in a 
room; this in spite of knowing what intellectual 
and entertaining treats it is capable of offering. 
Another bad feature which prevails in every 
instance where radios are installed in the 
homes of our friends is that of awkward place- 
ment of the outfits themselves. 


ees our radio had been installed and 


We 





Now a house of our very own is to be built 
in the near future and we have worked out a 
plan for our radio corner which seems too help- 
ful to withhold even until such time as the 
house will be ready. We shall install our set 
in our breakfast nook. The high-backed set- 
tles are to be well cushioned and the long table 
between them equipped with electric lamp for 
radio programme perusal and coziness. Loung- 
ing will be possible, reading or sewing as well. 
But best of all, cords, phones, wires, batteries, 
and instrument will be out of sight — by cour- 
tesy of a deep, double-bottomed drawer, which 
will slide from the outer end of the table. The 
drawer will hold a stout shelf-arrangement on 
which the instrument will stand firmly fixed, 
the batteries resting in the space under it. The 
wire connecting with the aérial will be cleverly 
attached to the under table edge, conducted 
along it to the inner end, next the wall, and 
thus to the baseboard. It would seem that 
those housekeepers, who have no breakfast 
corners as yet and whose objections to radio 
sets are the wires, wrenches, and batteries all 
about, might adopt this plan and thus add 
immeasurable comfort to the home. 

— Fiorence L. Mutty 


F you can’t afford to buy one 
SS house buy two, or, to be exact, 

a couble house. 
We wanted a house but 
dreaded the payments, so we 
found a two-story double house on the edge 
of the best residence district. It was plain, 
simple, red pressed brick, well built and cost 
us $8000. We paid $2500 down, two mortgages, 
the second to be reduced $50 a month. One 
side of the house being rented at $61, we left 
that as it was and proceeded to remodel the 

other. 

The rooms in front were sunny but small. 
We found a carpenter who thought he was 
being overpaid when he took out the partition 
between the hall and living-room for the gas 
mantle, the buffet, and the green art dome in 
the dining-room. This gave us a living-room 





On this page cach month we shall print short 
articles contributed by our readers, in which 
they recount, out of their experiences, ways and 
means they have adopted to make their houses 
more attractive or more convenient, and their 
| gardens more beautiful or more prolific. We 

will pay $5.00 for articles of 300 to 450 words, 
which must be typewritten, double-spaced. 
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14 x 18 with a good looking stairway 
coming down into it. This and the din- 
ing-room were papered pale yellow, the 
woodwork and stairs stained mahogany, 
the floors waxed. 

The kitchen, when cleaned, had yellow 
paper and linoleum, so needed only yellow 
checked gingham curtains and a bird in a 
brass cage to make it attractive. 

One room upstairs was a conventional guest- 
room to be improved later, one a sewing-room. 
The last we painted gray as to woodwork, hung 
rose voile curtains very full at the two win- 
dows, put rose sateen on the bed and the little 
old chairs and chest of drawers and behold a 
dainty inexpensive bedroom. 

The bathroom, however, showed the great- 
est improvement. To begin with it was cheap 
and ugly looking. We tore off the paper, 
painted the walls rose-pink, enameled the 
woodwork ivory, and painted the worn lino- 
leum fawn color. Then we put a fawn shade 
at the window and hung over it voile curtains 
in blue and rose stripes. Across one side we 
hung a long mirror crosswise and under it put 
good towel-racks with rose bath towels. For 
the floor I braided two small rugs. 

We have paid out about $2800. The rent 
from the other side takes care of the payments 
and interest, leaving us only taxes, insurance, 
and improvements and we have a very attrac- 
tive salable home. 

— Grace M. STARK 


NE day while trying to think out a 
scheme by which | could get a com- 
fortable fireside chair at small cost, my eyes 


fell upon an unattractive morris chair of 


Mission finish, with good straight lines, so | 
set to work to make a fireside chair of it. 

The first process was to strip the old cush- 
ions of their velvet coverings. Since the cas- 
ings were found quite as good as new and the 


spring seat was also in first-class condition, the 


foundation was ready for remodeling. | then 
made a fitted cover for the arms of heavy un- 
bleached sheeting. This cover was slipped over 
the arms and the edges tacked underneath the 


seat and then the sides stuffed with excelsior to- 


give the straight line. The top of the arm was 
heavily padded with layers of cotton and ex- 
celsior (the excelsior being necessary to keep 
the cotton from packing), and a second cover- 
ing of sheeting tacked on as the first to hold 
this padding in place. The back was treated 
in the same way, making it solid. After the 
foundation was completed, fitted pieces of 
flowered chintz were made to cover the arms 
and back, and finished with upholstery braid. 
The cushions were covered separately. A nine- 
inch pleated flounce was tacked around the 
bottom of the chair. The brackets and rod 
by which the back is adjusted were screwed 
in position after the chair was finished. 
— Mrs. Joun D. CaRROLL 
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Canby jars and candlesticks; salad plates and sherbet glasses; 
French dressing bottles and finger bowls; footed tumblers; slender 
stemware of every sort—many, many things with the fasci- 
nation and shining glory of fine glassware. . . . Each splendid, 
single piece of Fostoria is a real and lasting expression of beauty. 
Glass has mystery and remote magic—a fragile power to mirror 
many lights and multiply colors. . . . Your preference may be for 
the scintillating loveliness of iridescent crystal; for the richness 
of gold-encrusted ware; for the simplicity of the deep-etched, 
hand-blown glass. Fine glassware is always good form and 
much favored, especially in colors, by the present fashions in 
table setting. Collect a set of Fostoria, adding from time to time 
new pieces in the pattern you choose. Each piece is a lovely 
gift in itself. The Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W.Va. 
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FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 


Compote in the Vir- 
ginia design, a pat- 
tern appealing in its 
quiet aristocracy of 
design. Every piece 
of Fostoria glass- 
ware leaves our 
factory bearing this 
brown and white 


label. 











NEW ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


No Special Wiring is Necessary for These Devices 
BY GLADYS BECKETT JONES AND JENOISE BROWN SHORT 


) te ninety per cent of the women in 
this country do their own housework. 
Even the most optimistic investigators tell us 
that it is never going to be any easier to find 
skilled labor for our households, and we are 
made to feel that more and more we shall have 
to rely upon machinery if we are to run our 
homes comfortably and have the leisure which 
we all need for other interests. 

So the wise woman is equipping her house 
with real labor-saving devices, not only that 
the work of those .in her service may be light- 
ened or the number reduced, but that she may 
make herself as independent as possible of 
cook, laundress, and housemaid. Many 
women are finding it easier to buy good labor- 
saving devices and do all, or practically all, of 
their work, than to direct incompetent helpers. 

The manufacturers are anticipating the 
needs of the home, and new and interesting 
household machinery is appearing from time 
to time. One of the latest is a clothes drier. 
Does it not happen that it frequently rains on 
the day that the laundress is scheduled to ap- 
pear at your house? And she cannot come any 
other day, for every other one is engaged. 
Perhaps your clothes have to be taken to the 
roof to dry, or you have only a city yard which 
seems to draw all the soot from the surround- 
ing chimneys, If you have any of these prob- 
lems to meet, you will probably be interested 
in clothes driers. The one we have mentioned 
as appearing recently is a centrifugal drier. 
The wet clothes are put into a perforated 
basket, which is part of the metal cylindrical 
container in which the motor is also installed. 
Once the wet clothes are in their place, it is 
necessary only to clamp down the lid and 
push a lever to release the power, and elec- 
tricity does the rest. The basket revolves, 
working up to a speed of 2200 revolutions a 





Photographs by Albert W. Taylor 





Courtesy Modern Methods Kitchen 


A CENTRIFUGAL DRIER. THE WET 
CLOTHES ARE PUT INTO A_ PERFO- 
RATED REVOLVING BASKET AND ARE 
READY TO IRON IN TWO MINUTES 





ABOVE IS.A SMALL ELECTRIC FLOOR 
POLISHING MACHINE TO WHICH CAN 
ALSO BE FITTED A SCRUBBING BRUSH. 
AT THE LEFT IS A PORTABLE TABLE 
WITH THREE OUTLETS SO THAT THREE 
DIFFERENT PIECES OF ELECTRICAL AP- 
PARATUS CAN BE USED AT ONE TIME 
WITH ONLY ONE FLOOR PLUG. AT THE 
RIGHT IS AN ELECTRIC MIXER THAT 
WILL BEAT CAKE, MIX MAYONNAISE, 
GRIND COFFEE, CHOP ICE, AND TURN 
THE FREEZER 
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minute. This rapid movement throws the 
water out of the clothes, and drains from the 
machine through a pipe. At the end of two 
minutes a full load is dry enough to be ironed, 
either by hand or in the ironing machine. If 
the machine is operated for six minutes, light 
fabrics are absolutely dry. While the clothes 
are in the revolving basket fresh air is con- 
stantly circulating through them, because of 
an opening around the lid. As one expert 
aptly expressed it, ‘everything is there but 
sunshine.’ These conditions are essential, if the 
clothes are to be kept fresh, sweet, and white. 

Drying in the way just described does away 
with wringing, hanging up, and taking down 
the clothes, and sprinkling. The necessary 
work comes when handling the clothes as they 
are put in and taken out of the machine. Such 
a device as this is never particularly cheap; 
but the operating expense is only about two 
cents an hour, the owner is made independent 
of the weather man, and it requires only about 
four square feet of floor surface in the laundry. 

The proper care of hardwood floors is one 
of the greatest problems in any well-groomed 
house, for a finished floor takes considerable 
attention to preserve its original beauty. But 
there is a small electric floor-polishing machine 
which makes the labor of looking after waxed 
floors no greater than the effort required to 
run the vacuum cleaner over the rugs. Those 
who have used this polishing machine are 
convinced that the results are much better 
than can be obtained from hand polishing or 
by a weighted brush, and certainly less energy 
is expended. This (Continued on page 284) 
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Building the 


kV), Great American Home 


In building the modern, artistic home, much thought is given 
to Lehigh Cement, the great American product. This is not 
only due to its adaptability to pleasing effects and its perma- 
nency, but also to its national distribution and uniform quality. 


























Following a natural demand for a superior building material, 
Lehigh has grown into a service to the people of America that 
stands alone in magnitude and completeness. Through its chain 
of 16 mills from coast to coast is produced more than enough 
cement every minute of the working day to build a six-room 
concrete house with concrete walls, cellar floor, sidewalks and 
driveway. This capacity means service and this service is avail- 
able through a remarkable dealer organization. 


We can help you in your consideration of a concrete building. 
Our beautiful 189-page book, “Concrete for Town and Coun- 


| j ns try,” will be mailed upon request. We shall also be glad to 
"i 7) direct you to Lehigh service through a Lehigh dealer. He can 
« } >}. a ° . . 
y |! a be identified by the blue-and-white Lehigh sign. 
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LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
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jf ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 

yA BIRMINGHAM, ALA, SPOKANE, WASH. 
N ’ New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
wf, Buffalo, N. Y. New Castle, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
v  ¥ f & Kansas City, Mo. Mason City, lowa Minneapolis, Minn. 
Le 5 p, Omaha, Neb Richmond, Va. 
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We compromised on a white picket fence as the architect sketched it 


THE EIGHT FORTY-FIVE 


Extracts from the Diary of John Skinner, a Commuter 
BY ROBERT M. GAY 


SKETCHES BY WALLIS E, HOWE 


September 3 

Charlie and Margaret Waterman dined with us last night, and Fred 
Kirchwey, who is an architect, came in during the evening. We all 
walked over to look at the new house, of which the timbers of the first 
story are already in place. Fred spoke with professional tact of Kilby, 
our architect, but I could see that he disapproved of the house. His 
idea is that Colonial dwellings are an affectation in twentieth-century 
America. Ever since he separated from his wife, he has been trying to 
found a new school of architecture and he has some very original 
notions. The only trouble is that he cannot get any clients. 

He says that our domestic styles are all derivative or imitative, and 
that we must develop a new style that shall express our contemporary 
spirit. This style he describes sometimes as non-Euclidian and some- 
times as fluid. His own house, which he built before his separation, is 
Spanish mission; but he says that as soon as he can make enough money 
he will rebuild it on fluid lines. His plans, of which he has sketched 
about a hundred, give one a pleasing sensation of attending the Chauve- 
Souris after having taken several cocktails, and they have, | must 
admit, a certain insane charm. The main principle of his art is that a 
domestic dwelling should have no angles, because angles suggest hard- 
ness, fixity, and asperity. Lived in an angular house, he says, life 
quickly becomes angular. I cannot prove that he is wrong, though 
Charlie Waterman pronounced his theory pure bunk. 

We all fell to discussing the expression of personality in house-build- 
ing, and | mentioned my love of cupolas. ‘I know that a cupola is 
seidom beautiful,’ I said, ‘and yet I have always dreamt of owning a 
house with a square one on top with windows facing the four winds of 
heaven. I should enter it through a trapdoor, by means of a ladder, 
and, once in, should pull up the ladder and sit on the trapdoor.’ ‘Oh, 
indeed!’ said Jane. ‘And he’s been married only a year,’ said Margaret. 
‘ Beginning to grow angles, already, I’m afraid,’ said Charlie. 

But Fred, who is always serious, wanted to know why I should n’t 
have a cupola if | wanted it. ‘A square cupola is a survival of a bar- 
barous age,’ said he, ‘but there’s no reason why a cupola may not have 
fluid lines. But the point is that if a man wants one, no conformity to 
an architectural style should deprive him of it. A house should be 
made for the man, not the man for the house. This is a truth that we 
in America have n’t yet discovered. We build for the neighbors, be- 
cause we want them to think we have good taste. That’s all wrong. 
If we have good taste, well and good; if we have n’t, we can at least be 
honest and build what we like, even though it’s ugly. Put a cupola on 
your house, John, and get rid of a complex.’ 


‘The only trouble with that, Fred,’ said Jane, ‘is that if he does, | 
shall have the complex.’ 

‘Now I,’ Fred continued, imperturbably, ‘have always wanted to 
surround my grounds with a seven-foot, vine-grown, brick wall. | 
should like to shut all my neighbors out, — 

Not that I love them less, but they 


Being fenced away, 
’Tis sweet to feel in oh! how small a round 


May peace and joy abound. 


Many people feel as | do. But we are afraid to build such a wall because 
here in America a desire for privacy is always interpreted as snobbery. 
And so we lay out suburbs where there’s no privacy at all. My grounds 
run into my neighbor’s and his into somebody else’s until the general 
effect is that of a public park — the same formal planting, and rolled 
lawns, and trimmed walks, everything except a soldiers’ monument 
and a band-stand. No true individuality anywhere. Why, a patch of 
scrub-oak, sassafras, and huckleberry is more interesting than that!’ 

‘Well, Fred,’ said I, ‘we could n’t afford the wall, but we've com- 
promised on a white picket fence, and | think I’ll plant a hedge behind 

it. If the neighbors can 
only see over it, they 
won’t mind.’ 

a ‘Oh, I hate walls and 
rs | fences,’ said Margaret. 
‘They seem so undemo- 
cratic. It seems to me a 
very beautiful American 
trait that we can live as 
we do without them and 
still not quarrel.’ 

‘There’s something in 
that, Margaret,’ said 
R - Charlie. ‘‘‘Good fences” 
are just as likely to 
‘“‘make”’ bad neighbors as 
“good neighbors.” My 
father quarreled with a neighbor for twenty years over a high board 
fence, because they could never agree who should keep it in repair. At 
last one night it blew down, and they never quarreled again.’ 

To-night I’ve been pondering over our conversation and have con- 
cluded that there is something in Margaret’s idea. An Englishman 
spoke not long ago of our ‘suburban gardens running into each other 
without hedge or fence to separate friend from friend or enemy from 
enemy’; and here in town there is hardly a boundary line marked by 
anything more impassable than a knee-high privet hedge. Indeed, the 
hedges are as a rule planted anywhere rather than on boundary lines. 
I suspect that Margaret hit on a national trait and that a democracy is 
suspicious of fences. Certainly, from Fred’s brick wall to a feudal moat 
and barbican is not a long step. I’m afraid I’m not a true democrat. 
At any rate, I shall cling to my picket fence. 
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When I got home to-night, | found Jane in tears. Mrs. Weston, who 
lives up the street, called this afternoon to ask Jane to take the chair- 
manship of the literary section of the Woman’s Club, and Jane declined 
the honor. Pressed for her reasons, she replied with her usual honesty 
that she was n’t interested. She might, of course, have given all sorts 
of reasons that were n’t genuine, but she chose to tell the truth. 

Now Mrs. Weston is a woman who boasts that in club work she never 
takes ‘no’ for an answer, which means that she wheedles, bamboozles, or 
scares her victims into acquiescence with her plans. In Jane, however, 
she met her match for once. She chose to be shocked over Jane’s lack of 
interest, and she preached in a sweetly modulated voice about public 
spirit and self-sacrifice and doing good to others until Jane could stand 
it no longer and flew into a rage and told her that she thought the liter- 
ary section of the club was a joke. ‘If women want to read or study,’ 
said she, ‘why don’t they do it at home, without all this folderol? You 
know perfectly well that they don’t want to. They want somebody else 
to do it for them, so that they can sit and listen to lectures with folded 
hands, and nod their heads and murmur, “How sweet!” and “How 
true!”’ And she said several other things that she really did n’t mean, 
with the result that Mrs. Weston left, walking (Continued on page 289) 
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Suste No. 2807 


YOUR I IDEAL 
OF A LIVING ROOM 


A living room as comfortable as it is attraétive—your 
dream come true! You can hear the admiring comment 
of your guests as they share its rich beauty and experi- 
ence the comfort of its center of attraction, the deep- 
seated, luxurious Pullman davenport-bed. 

The Pullman-equipped living room is the fulfillment of 
a desire for beauty, plus a maximum of solid comfort. 
Master craftsmanship is embodied in each of the many 
modern designs. Comfort is a “built-in” feature of every 
model. 

When the last lamp is turned out, and shadows fall on 
the darkened walls, the Pullman fulfills its duty as a two- 
purpose davenport. A simple operation has converted the 
beautiful living-room piece into a full-size, restful bed, 
made possible by its regular bedspring and mattress. 

“APPROPRIATE FURNISHINGS” will tell you how 
to modernize your living room—write for your copy 


Comfort’ 4 j 
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Your local furniture deal- 
er will show you a Pull- 
man davenport-bed with 
chairs to match, that 
offers an impelling invi- 
tation to prove that it is 
actually as comfortable 
as it looks. 


PULLMAN COUCH CO. “al na fallInan}y CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MANY residence 
fires start in base- 
ments. 
BURN Metal Lath 
used in the ceiling, 
over heating plant 
»r coal storage, 
minimizes the 


danger of fire from 


THE 
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O most people a home is the culmination of an 
ideal. In its attainment, sacrifice and long, 
intensive planning often play major parts. 
Eventually, it comes second only to your 

family in your affection. 





BUT — a home that is a tinder-box or that will ‘“‘go 
to pieces’”’ quickly is a dangerous as well as a costly 
thing to own. 


THAT is why well-informed architects and builders 
urge their clients to use a metal base under their 
plastering — KNO- 
BURN Metal Lath. 
Each partition or 








KNO- 
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Your architect, local dealer 
and contractor are equipped 
to give you great help and 
valuable information. 
Ask them. 





ceiling thus becomes a ‘‘wall of defense’? — a fire- 
resisting barrier of cement and steel. The structural 
timbers are amply safeguarded. Even frame houses 
can be thus ‘‘fireproofed’”’ at most moderate cost. 





BUT Metal Lath does more than make your house — 


safer to live in. Its use also prevents plastering 
troubles — those ugly cracks and streaks in walls or 
ceilings which disfigure so many of your friends’ 
homes and which you are so anxious to avoid in yours. 


IF you are planning to build or remodel, ask your 
architect or contractor to tell you more about the 
advantages of using KNO-BURN, this fire safe, 
trouble-preventing steel plastering base. 

Booklet that will help 


F RE you build safely, perma- 


nently and economically. 
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—an opal roof of exclusive beauty 


An opal roof of a beauty hitherto un- 
known has now been created by Rich- 
ardson. 


This roof is built from the new Rich- 
ardson opal shingles, no two of which are 
alike. On each are blended two beauti- 
ful Richardson colors in slate—weath- 
ered brown and jade green. 


When these shingles are applied to 
the roof just as they come from the 
bundle, the result is a delicately mottled 
coloring like the play of light on a 
rippled mountain lake. 


The Richardson Multicrome Roof 


This, however, is but one example of 
the beauty secured in the Richardson 
Multicrome Roof. Equally attractive 
is the bronze mosaic coloring made by 
combining weathered brown and tile 
red slate flakes in the same manner. 
Many other color effects are possible — 
one to please every taste. 


The Multicrome Roof is built of 
Richardson Super-Giant Shingles, extra 
large, extra heavy—to give greater 
beauty, longer endurance. The high 
quality of its inner materials, too, as- 


sures lasting beauty for this roof. Its 
base is sturdy Richardson felt, for fifty 
years recognized as the best. And the 
waterproofing is Viskalt—unusually 
durable because 99.8% pure bitumen, 
especially vacuum-processed. 

The Richardson Multicrome Roof 
represents the maximum roof value at a 
moderate price. It is economical to lay 
and equally good for new or over-the- 
old-roof jobs. 


Prove the facts yourself 


Go to your nearest dealer in lumber, 
hardware or building material and ask 
to see the color combinations in Rich- 
ardson Multicrome Roofs. Also ask 
him to show you the reasons for their 
unusual endurance. 


Meanwhile send for our beautiful 
new booklet, Roofs of Distinction, show- 
ing the exclusive color combinations of 
Richardson slate surfacing. Or ask for 
our booklet, Roofing on the Farm. Mail 
the coupon now. 


ke RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
New York City (1008 Fisk Bldg.) 


Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago 


New Orleans 


The 50% greater thickness 

of this roof,as shownbelow, 

adds beauty of texture and 
years of endurance 


Newly created by Richardson 





The Richardson Multicrome 
in Opal shown on the Colo- 
nial House designed for House 
Beautiful magazine by Henry 
Atherton Frost and Eleanor 
Raymondof Cambridge, Mass. 


Note under the microscope 
how the long fibres of Richard- 
son felt interlock to bind the 
Viskale into anenduring 
weatherproof armor. Closely 
overlapping slate flakes further 
protect this sturdy base from 
weather and fire hazards 











cross sections 


equally enlarged 











Clip and mail this coupon 
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THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Dept. 47-E, Lockland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I am considering roofing for 


(types of buildings) 
Please send me 
0 Roofs of Distinction 
on the Farm 


O Roofin 


Name 


(Check 


13 


ooklet wanted) 





Address 





Dea ers: There is a Richardson product for every roofing need. Perhaps 
you can secure the Richardson franchise for your territory. Write us. 


© 1924, The Richardson Company 


RICHARDSON ROOFIN 
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Design No. 219—A charming home in 
which the walls of rough sawn Indiana 
Limestone laid up_in courses of even 
height are unusually effective, showing 
a delightful play of warm color-tones 
ranging from gray to buff. Folder_of 
floor plans sent free upon request. En- 
tire Portfolio of designs sent upon re- 
ceipt of 50c. Address, Indiana Lime- 
stone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 


“The strength of a nation is in the homes of the people’— Mrs. Sigourney | 777. Bedford. Indiana. 
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cA Home Well Built 


Builders of the better class of residences today show an in- 
creasing desire to use both on the interior and exterior of 
their homes, only the best materials available. “The best” in 
this case does not mean the costliest nor the most showy, but 
products in which the price is proportionate with quality. 


etl 3 Indiana Limestone provides exterior walls that have the 


The Pyramids remain today 
as permanent evidence that 
limestone is the world’s most 
enduring building material. 


sturdy qualities of the hills from which the stone is quarried. 
The passing of the years cannot dull its beautiful coloring 


nor impair its absolute soundness. 


And for interiors, Indiana Limestone is being used exten- 
sively for fire-places and mantels where it produces an air of 
richness and distinction. It may be beautifully carved, or is 
equally effective when no ornamentation is desired. 


The Mieons BUILDING STONE 
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“The strength of a nation is in the homes of the people’— Mrs. Sigourney 777. Redford, Indiana 
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The Pyramid Is remain pecs 
as permanent evidence that 
limestone is the world’s most 
enduring building material. 


BUILD THE si SECURELY Wirt 


cA Home Well Built 


Builders of the better class of residences today show an in 
creasing desire to use both on the interior and exterior of 
their homes, only the best materials available. “The best” in 
this case does not mean the costliest nor the most showy, but 


products in which the price is proportionate with quality. 


Indiana Limestone provides exterior walls that have the 
sturdy qualities of the hills from which the stone is quarried. 
The passing of the years cannot dull its beautiful coloring 


nor impair its absolute soundness. 


And for interiors, Indiana Limestone is being used exten- 
sively for fireplaces and mantels where it produces an air of 
richness and distinction. It may be beautifully carved, or is 


equally effective when no ornamentation is desired. 
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‘Beautiful ‘TILES 


Never “Renewed “Yet Ever New 
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RESH, radiant, immaculate! — 
surfaces like these satisfy woman’s sense 
of true cleanliness. A Tiled kitchen is 
a spotless kitchen—the glistening delight ON REQUEST 
of domestic femininity. 
Dirt, dust and grime cannot penetrate Tiles, but re- 


main on the surface to be easily removed. A clean Producers of 
cloth and hot water occasionally will quickly restore Beautiful Tiles: 
the Tiled brightness of the modern kitchen. THE ALHAMBRA TILE CoM- 
e ° PANY 
Beautiful Tiles never wear out. Down through Asmmaceneneneve!Pame 
the ages durable Tiles have been chosen by builders Co., Lt. 
and architects because of their permanence and dis- BEAVER FALLS ART TILE 
tinctive beauty. Tiles outlast the house—yet retain in —— 
; his sie yet a THE CAMBRIDGE TILE MFc. 
definitely their pristine newness and attractive sheen. Co. 
““Home SuccEsTIons’”’ is an interesting brochure, oe — a — 
illustrated in color, which presents typical f te ernie 
a n color, nh presents typical uses for THE Mosaic TILE CoMPANY 
snags: Tiles in the various rooms of the modern Tue NATIONAL TILE Com- 
ome. May we send yo ? onal 
y POS Dees OLp BripcE E. B. & TILE Co. 
Ask Us Anything About Tiles PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS 


THE C. PARDEE WORKS 
ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS Ustrep States ENCAUSTIC 
310 Seventh Avenue Beaver Falls, Pa. WHEELING TILE COMPANY 











THE CURIOSITY BOX 


E are glad to receive from our readers 

letters which contain definite informa- 
tion about ingenious devices or helpful dis- 
covertes about the house, its planning, its 
equipment, its running, or its grounds and 
gardens. For such material as we can use 
in this column we will pay from one to 
three dollars. Material not accepted will 
not be returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped envelope. 


GREAT many homes have mahogany 

sofas which have outlived their useful- 
ness and beauty, and yet which no one wants 
to discard, sometimes for sentiment’s sake, 
and more often because there is nothing else 
to take their places. To the owners of such 
pieces, the renovation which Mrs. T. L. P., of 
Florida, applied to her sofa will be full of 
suggestion. She says: — 


We had an old-fashioned, straight-backed, 
mahogany sofa, very nice, but very formal 
and uncomfortable. A cabinetmaker took 
off the entire back, and, before he put it on 
again, added to the backs of the arms and 
seat a piece of mahogany five inches wide. 
He also took two inches from each leg, and 
replaced the casters as before. Then froma 
discarded felt matress we made three, thick, 
square cushions which we placed upon the 
old seat, and made for them and for the 
sofa charming slip covers, with box-pleated 
base, matching our printed hangings. Out 
of an uncomfortable relic, sentimentally 
preserved, we thus made a wide, soft, low 
Chesterfield, in which no lines were spoiled 
and which was very satisfactory in its 
whole effect. 


HE men folks of the average household 

have never enjoyed the strict rules which 
govern the disposal of cigar ashes, as a rule, 
and this discovery by Mrs. F. L. M., of Maine, 
ought to bring cheer to their hearts. It seems 
the despised ashes have much virtue in them, 
besides their well-known use for ‘keeping the 
moths out of the rugs’ which is the slogan of 
most smokers. Mrs. M. says: — 


Cigar ashes, once despised and quickly 
cast out in our home, have become useful 
to us. A man, helping to fill an ash tray on 
our living-room table, told me about their 
beneficial effect on house plants. An ailing 
fern was promptly treated at the roots with 
a sprinkling of them, twice a week for a 
month. It responded well, and so did 
several other plants that were wearying of 
the indoor winter. Since that time | have 
used them regularly on my plants and they 
never fail to have a beneficial effect in a few 
days. Another use we now put them to Is 
in the preparation of potpourri with which 
we fill a quaint old jar each summer. This 
jar is one of our household treasures since 
it was given to us by a dear old lady who 
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the Monarch Way and you save— 
*63 cents more per window per 
heating season than you can with 
any rib-type weather strip. Multiply 
this 63 cents by the number of win- 
dows in your home and you will 
readily appreciate the additional sav- 
ing in your annual fuel cost effected 
by Monarch Interlocking Metal 
Weather Strips. 





Extending all around each of your windows between the 
sash and frame and across the middle between the meet- 
ing rails is a crack 21 feet long and 44-inch wide—an 
opening equivalent to leaving every window in your 
house permanently raised one inch from the bottom. 


Cold spots and cold air currents—rattling doors and 
windows—soiled drapes and wallpaper—all are the direct 
result of cold air leaking through that 14-inch crack. 


There is only one way to control it—apply the right kind 
of weather strips. 


Weather strips of any kind will reduce this air infiltration 
to some extent when first installed. But numerous tests 
reported by the American Society of Heating and Venti- 
lating Engineers at the instigation of the American 
Institute of Architects show that Monarch Metal Weather 
Strips, Interlocking Type No. 400, give 58% greater 
protection than any other strip tested by the society. 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS ‘= 


INTERLOCKING TYPE 
STANDARD CONTROL OF AIR INFILTRATION 


The same tests show that Monarch Metal Weather Strips 
alone remain constantly efficient, regardless of the in- 
creasing age of the house. 


Less radiation is required for a new home and less coal 
is required to heat any home when windows and doors 
are equipped with Monarch Metal Weather Strips, 
Interlocking Type No. 400. And less radiation means 
a smaller heating plant and a lower fuel bill. 


Free Booklet Tells How to Control 
That %-Inch Crack 


Every man who owns, or expects to own, his home—every woman 
who has ever experienced the annoyance and worry caused by dust, 
dirt, soot, smoke and draughts—every person who wants a cleaner, 
more comfortable home and a more healthful one—will find it well 
worth while to read our new booklet, “Only an Eighth of an Inch.” 
Tells how to control that 14-inch crack around windows and doors, 
and how to save fuel. Sent without cost or obligation. Merely clip, 
fill in and mail the coupon. 





MAIL COUPON 








Monarch Metal Products Co., 





MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Also Manufacturers of Monarch Casement Hardware Slieiee 
4910 Penrose Street, St. Louis, Mo. ae 


4910 Penrose St., St. Louis, Mo. 


an Eighth of an Inc 








* See Journal of American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers for June 1924. 





Please mail me a ba your new booklet, “‘Only 
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J. W. DOLLIVER 
* SAN FRANCISCO 
ARCHITECT 
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California Pines are used more 
than any other wood for doors, 
sash, millwork and interior finish. 
Millions of doors and window 
sashand frames of California 
Pines are annually installed in the 
homes of America. 

A 200-year supply of these woods 
now stands in the region where 
our mills operate. Natural growth 
of standing timber, augmented by 


‘ natural reproduction and re-fores- 


tation, assures a supply of these 
valuable building woods for all time. 


a & 
Send for this free booklet for 
additional information about 
California White Pine and 
California Sugar Pine. 
a 
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I Specify California Pines 


for Doors, Sash &Trim 


THE ARCHITECT KNOWS the relative value of all woods used 
for doors, sash and interior trim. That is why he specifies California White 
Pine and California Sugar Pine, which are ideal soft woods for these 
uses—combining lightness of weight with sufficient strength to with- 
stand years of every day use. For enamel or painted interiors, which 
require a soft-texture wood that presents a smooth, satiny surface, Cali- 
fornia Pines excel all other woods. 


The use of California Pines prevents sagging doors, jammed windows, 
warped panels, twisted moulding and open cracks in interior woodwork, 
because when properly treated these woods “stay put.” 


California Pines are unusually free from resinous substances and 
“raised” grain—the whitest of white enamel retains its lustre without 


discoloration, checking, chipping or peeling. 


BUILDERS APPROVE the choice of California Pines, for they know 
of these valuable advantages. They save time and labor in handling and 
installing doors, sash and trim, because these woods are light of weight, 
cut easily and smoothly either with or across the grain, and readily take 
nails and screws. Installations of California Pines are more quickly 
completed—and installation costs are proportionately lower. 


DECORATORS APPROVE the choice of California Pines—they 
appreciate the architect’s requirements in a peculiar way, for the final 
strokes of the decorator’s brush complete the architect's design. And the 
smooth surface and light color of these woods require less enamel, paint 
and labor to obtain the finest finish the designer may specify. 


Califor ja ‘Pine 
ASSOCIATION 


CALL BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 


CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE - 


CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR’ 7” DOUGLAS FIR 7” 
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To shelter and protect you 
through all the years to come 


OUR roof—between you and the 

storms. It can be but a temporary 
structure. Or it can shelter and protect 
you for all time. The choice rests upon 
your judgment in selecting a good roof- 
ing material. 

Asbestos shingles were invented to 
make lasting roofs. To-day many good 
asbestos shingles are available. Yet in 
Eternit Asbestos Shingles we offer you 
a shingle which sets entirely new stand- 
ards of shelter and protection. 

The life of all asbestos shingles de- 
pends upon the asbestos used to bind 
together the other mineral materials. In 
Eternit Shingles, South African asbes- 
tos is used. This is recognized as the 
finest in the world because its tough, 
extra-long fibres knit together so firmly. 


Eternit Asbestos Shingles 

are also made in this hex- 

agonal shape which gives a 

beautiful diamond effect 
when laid. 





Layer on layer of these clinging fibres 
are built up to form Eternit Asbestos 
Shingles. In the fabrication they twist 
and knit into a sturdy, super-strong 
body. Then enormous pressure forces 
them together into a dense, hard, 
moisture-proof shingle which is a great 
advance over the cast or mould process. 
Three months of careful seasoning 
makes certain that they will not warp 
or twist. 


Eternit Asbestos Shingles resist the 
storms of years. They will not chip or 
crack. They lie flat. They never need 
repairs or attention. They possess the 
important quality of being absolutely 





fire-proof. Nothing can harm them. 
Laid with copper nails—an Eternit 
Asbestos Shingle roof will Jast forever! 


These rugged shingles give your 
house added beauty. Their natural gray, 
Indian red and blue-black are pleas- 
ing touches of color that increase the 
attractiveness of the exterior. 


You can expect eternal service and 
beauty from an Eternit Asbestos 
Shingle roof. Yet the first cost is mod- 
erate and there is never any added ex- 
pense for upkeep and repairs. Write us 
to-day for full information. American 
Insulation Co., Roberts Avenue and 
Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Make 


your first roof last 
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Pe seen: 


“WELCOME. 


~says a warm ana cheery hall 


; a LT it pam Is an Invisible Host in every perfectly ap- 
pointed home. From its warm depths the hot water 


or steam finds its way to an American Radiator in 






address and the number of rooms 
in your house. Let us send you a 
new book about the IDEAL TYPEA 










Boiler, illustrated in full color. It every room; and so efficiently is its service rendered 

explains the patented mecharical : : 

improvements which enable this that you are unconscious of the service. 

“Heat Machine” to pay back its cost ‘ wee . : 
This Invisible Host is the IDEAL TYPE A Boiler, 






in the fuel it saves. 





whose function is to make ideal homes feel as hospi- 
table as they look. 


DEAL BOILERS 


COAL . ©Of4 yr GAS 


ond/\MERICAN RADIATORS 


save fuel 



















a < Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor Branches 
1803 Elmwood Ave. in all principal 
Buffalo,N.Y. AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY cities 
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S1x-room House No. 633 


Designed for the Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This attractive Dutch Colonial House is one of the 104 beautiful houses in our ‘‘Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 
Many home-builders in all parts of the country have written us that this is the finest collection of house plans they have ever seen. 


Face Brick for Economy 


pew superior merits of Face Brick as to durability, fire-safety, 
and beauty over other building materials are so clearly recog- 
nized that many home-builders jump to the conclusion that the 
cost of a Face Brick house must be beyond their means. 

Yet it isa fact—surprising as it may seem—that Face Brick is, 
in the long run, the most economical material and the best insur- 
ance for the future value of your home-building investment. 

The basic facts about home-building are fully discussed in 
“The Story of Brick,” an attractive booklet with beautiful 
illustrations of modern homes and packed with information of 
value to every prospective home-builder. Sent free on request. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” are 
issued in four booklets, showing 3 to 4room houses, 5-room 
houses, 6-room houses and 7 to 8room houses, in all 104, each 
reversible with a different exterior design. These designs are un- 


usual and distinctive, combined with convenient interiors and 
economical construction. The entire set for one dollar. Any 
one of the booklets, 25 cents. 

We have the complete working drawings, specifications, and 
masonry quantity estimates at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” shows fifty two-story houses, 
selected from 350 designs submitted by architects in a nation- 
wide competition. Sent for so cents. We also distribute complete 
working drawings, specifications, and quantity estimates for 
these houses at nominal prices. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace booklet, 
with many designs, gives full directions for fireplace construc- 
tion. Sent for 25 cents. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 1722 Peoples Life 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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To cheer the kitchen, and to ennoble the fine art of cooking, 
has been the ideal of Roper for 39 years. This has resulted in 
all Roper epoch-making improvements—culminating in Roper 
Complete Oven Control—only to be enjoyed through the 
harmonious co-operation of Roper oven regulator and Roper 
ventilated oven. 


“Care-free Home Cooking”—the last word in Time and 
Temperature cooking—is an elaboration of Colonel Roper’s 
famous radio message, published as a direct service to Roper 
users; but because it contains benefits for all housewives, we 
offer it free to all who request it. It contains a wealth of proven 
recipes. Ask the Roper dealer, or use the coupon. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, I/linois 


Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


ee rw MAIL THIS a 55 
2 Geo. D. Roper CorPoraTION TODAY ( 
Rockford, Illinois 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without obligation, one copy of “Care-free 


Home Cooking.” 
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BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE RANGE YOU BUY 
Copyright, 1924, Geo. D. Roper Corporation 





























is no longer here. When she sent us the jar 
the written recipe for filling it was tucked 
inside. In previous times my efforts in pre- 
serving rose petals had met with nothing 
but mouldy results despite careful drying, 
the addition of salt, or any other precaution 
I might employ. When I was told that a 
sprinkling of cigar ashes on my rose petals 
preserved them without changing their 
fragrance (just a light sprinkling suffices) 
and that if I wished the old-time sort of 
potpourri all I needed to add were pinches 
of cinnamon, clove, and a sprig of rose- 
geranium leaf, why then my _ potpourri 
became a source of pride. 


ERE is something which will provide 

good pick-up work if you are clever with 
your hands, and wish to make something novel 
and out of the ordinary. The suggestion is 
sent to us by Mrs. T. D. M., of Vermont, and 
runs as follows: — 


We hear so much about hooked rugs nowa- 
days that | wondered if your readers would 
not be interested in hearing of a new way 
to use up silk pieces which are too light in 
weight to be put into a floor rug. These 
pieces when finished make excellent chair 
seats and foot-stool covers. The silk is cut 
from one half inch to one inch wide, de- 
pending on the weight and kind of material, 
and should be cut the straight way of the 
goods. The background may be made from 
a heavy grain bag, or a piece of burlap the 
size you wish. Tack this to four wooden 
cleats, and screw the corners together, or 
hold it with clamps. With a piece of chalk 
draw diamonds or squares all over the 
surface. Then hook the outiine you have 
made with black silk, and fill in the spaces 
between with solid color, each diamond or 
square with one color. A handy-man can 
make a hook from a small screw driver, or 
you may buy one in a large department 
store. 


Note: We shall be glad to give an address 
where these hooks, and all other hooked- 
rug material may be bought. 


ID any of you ever think of such a clever 

solution of a minor cleaning problem as 
Mrs. H. S. S., of Pennsylvania, has discovered 
in the following? 


Nearly everyone has some delightful old 
piece of furniture which is at once a joy and 
a despair. My Chippendale desk with its 
beautiful carving presented a problem at 
every dusting. Those delicate small 
corners defied a regular cloth. But here's 
the remedy! An_ ordinary pipe-stem 
cleaner dipped in your favorite oil or furni- 
ture polish can be carefully worked into 
every small nook and cranny, and the 
result is perfect cleanliness. 


F you are looking for new material for bath- 
room curtains why not try what proved so 
successful in the home of M. A. K., of Cal 
fornia? This is her description of her dis 
covery: — 
When the bathroom window is close to the 
shower so that the water may splash on the 
curtains it is helpful and attractive to use 
the new crinkled oilcloth which comes in 
charming soft shades, instead of the u.ual 
washable materials for curtains. A border 
of white or harmonizing color makes the 
effect very pleasing. 
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Are you going to build * 


your dream home? 


From our long experi- 
ence, let us offer one 
suggestion. Choose care- 
fully and make quality 
your guide. That which 
you build into your home 
is a fixture. Stairways, 
MonganChing entrances, mantels, 
Case M37s} doors, etc., and those 
delightful ‘‘built-in’’ units such 
as book cases, breakfast nooks, 
china closets, etc., cannot be dis- 
carded like an unwisely selected 
rug or chair. Once chosen, the 
die is cast. ‘“‘Be sure you are 
right — then specify Morgan 
quality”’ is claimed by thousands 
of home owners to be a safe way. 











The Morgan organization of 
master craftsmen creates and 
produces literally thou- 
sands of attractive built- 
in units and woodwork 
products. Each piece is 
marked plainly with the 
Morgan stamp like this, 

Each is quality- 
built and architecturally 





correct, reflecting the epferifed 
co al you. 


high ‘standards adhered 


to through three generations of 
fine woodwork building. The 
Morgan organization includes 
vast forests, mills and factories; 
also warehouses conveniently lo- 
cated to give serv- 
ice to the building 
public. 





Morgan success 
is largely due to a 
perfected system 
of standardizing as 
to designs, SiZ€S  44,20n Breakfast 
and woods, which Nook M 300 
reduces cost of pro- 
duction to the minimum and 
thus gives unusual value. So, 
while offering finest quality and 
workmanship, Morgan-Quality 
Woodwork is really inexpensive. 














The authorized Mor- 
gan dealer in your lo- 
cality will gladly assist 
you in your building 
plans. Ask him for de- 
scriptive folders. We 
will gladly give you the 
name of the dealer near 


o 


“MORGAN™~ QUALITY” 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 
MorcGan Company, Oshkosh, Wis., New York City 
Morcan SasH @ Door Company, Chicago, IIl., Detroit, Mich., Cleveland, Ohio 
Morcan MILtwork Company, Baltimore, Md., Jersey City, N. J., Greensboro, N. C. 


MORGAN 


Look for this mark on every 
Morgan Product 
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Before you 
build your 
new homeget 


iy 44 Orage 
Master Book on Home 
Building 


Note: The house illustrated above, 
with complete floor plans and descrip- 
tion, will be found on page 27. 


“Building with Assurance’ — Second Edition — 
contains information you need to help you cut 
costs, save time, avoid mistakes and get more for 
your money. 


“BUILDING WITH ASSURANCE” 
indorsed by 
over 15,000 authorities 


In this great book are shown homes of all types, 
in full colors, with floor plans. Besides, you get 
help on room arrangement, interior decoration, 
floor coverings, lighting, heating, plumbing and 
landscaping. 


Mail coupon for prospectus 


“Building with Assurance"’ is not for general 
distribution. It is for earnest home lovers. Our 
prospectus tells all about it — shows specimen 
pages of beautiful homes in color, with floor 
plans. The prospectus is gladly sent to those 
who mail the coupon. 





ys » 
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Address nearest office, Dept. B-g 


MorcAN Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Morcan SasH & Door Company, Chicago II- 
linois. 

Morcan MILtwork Co., Baltimore, Maryland. 
Gentlemen: I am a home lover, so please send 


me at once copy of your beautiful prospectus 
which describes ‘Building with Assurance.”’ 
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REFLECTIONS ~ Before deciding upon conductors, gutters, 
roofing and flashings, reflect that you are offered three choices: 
First—temporary material at low first cost and high final cost. The NewJersey Zinc Company 
Second—permanent material at high first cost and fairly low final Products Dittribaied by 

Pies nial : . The New Jersey Zinc Sales Company 
cost. Third— Horse Head Zinc at low first cost and low final cost. —uew vonx . curcaco’ Hregeunert  cikeeianp » SAN Francisco 
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Before Upsonizing 
Cracked and sagging ceilings are 
always a problem! Re-plastering 
means muss and dirt and delay — 
and is never satisfactory. 
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After Upsonizing 


What a transformation! The 
































Different 
because 
more dependable 


Do not confuse Upson 
Board with other wall- 
boards! 


It is not easily broken, 
hard-to-apply, paint-ab- 
sorbent, nor dust-creating, 
like substitutes containing 
plaster. 

Upson Board is light 
in weight, easily handled, 
pre-sized and ordinarily 
costs one-third less to 
paint. It is fire-resisting, 
waterproofed—and when 
properly applied lies flat 
on the walls without warp- 
ing or buckling. 

Impartial tests by recog- 
nized engineering labora- 
tories prove Upson Board 
a better non-conductor of 
cold, heat and sound than 
ordinary wall materials. 
























you see or hear of color used as an identification of 


— 


When properly applied with Upson Self-Clinching Fasteners 


(patented) Upson Board is the one wallboard that eliminates the 
ugly, disfiguring nail marks common to all other wallboards. 


‘Renew and beautify old walls and ceilings | 





same furnishings, but with a beau- 
tiful Upson background — an en- 
tirely different room. 














Upsonize!—you can easily transform unsightly 
plaster into walls and ceilings of lasting beauty. 


EARLY every home has at least one or more 
rooms with cracked, shabby walls and ceilings. 


Architects will tell you re-plastering is never satis- 
factory. The new plaster is bound to crack in time. 
And you know the irritating dirt and delay of re 
plastering. 


Why not, then, use a permanent material that can 
never crack or fall? Why not UPSONIZE? In 
a day or two, your carpenter can easily transform 
unsightly plaster into walls and ceilings of /asting 
beauty—without dust and dirt seeping and sifting 
all through the house. 


Upson Board is simply refined lumber, which comes 
in big, sturdy panels. These panels are applied right 
over old plaster or direct to studs in new construc- 
tion. Then they are given a coat or two of paint— 


and the troublesome wall and ceiling problem is 
solved. 


Then you have beautiful, artistic walls and ceilings 
such as you see reproduced in this and other 
magazines as examples of good taste in house 
decoration. 


Upson Board offers unlimited decorative possi- 
bilities and a most appropriate background for 
furnishings. 

In every community there are hundreds of well- 
built old homes that can be modernized in this 
way with little trouble and expense. 


Modernizing these old houses will provide attractive, 
comfortable homes for thousands of families who 
have been longing to build. Upson Board solves 
the vexing problem of walls and ceilings. 


Send six cents in stamps for a new booklet on Upson Fibre-Tile, portfolio of 
Upsonized interiors and finished samples of Upson Board and Upson Fibre-Tile. 


THE UPSON COMPANY 


Fibre-Board Authonties 


PROCESSED 


think of dependable Upson Board with its famous Blue-Center. 


rd was first conceived the idea of color with wallboard as a trademark. 


917 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 


















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
































take their atmosphere from the warmth 
and richness of color which good wall- 
paper lends. 
: For how may hospitality be more gra- 
ciously expressed than by adding beauty to 
good cheer? 

By the judicious use of wallpaper the 
hostess may avoid a certain cold formality 
which is felt in rooms where the treat- 
ment of walls is too austere. 

It is easy today to find the right wall- 
paper for every room. One of the advan- 
tages of modern wallpaper is the variety 






S OME of the most charming dining rooms 





“AM lt ie 





of authentic designs which may be ob- 
tained for any period or style of decoration. 
= * 


Send for interesting booklet, Wa//paper, 
containing helpful decorating suggestions 
for every room in the house. Thirty-two 
pages with many handsome illustrations 
in full color. Sent postpaid to any address 
for ten cents in stamps or coin. 

Any store that displays this sign is an 
Associate Member of the Wall- 
paper Guild. There you will find p 
good wallpapers, competent 
workmanship and fair prices. 





WALLPAPER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION of the United States, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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A charming century old house in Reading, 
Pennsylvania, that has been modernized by 
¥% inch Bruce Oak Flooring. 















whatcha lech,” 
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Laid right over the old 
softwood floors, at a 
cost that need not ex- 
ceed the carpet it re- 
places, and less than 
many articles of fur- 
niture in daily use. 


+7 o 
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bade es Mavens Gast en 
EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


g? In your present home 


a you can enjoy the charm 
=. of Bruce Oak Flooring! 


InsTEAD of endless cleaning and sweeping, 
— ===. a constant task with the old-fashioned 
S softwood floor and its dust-laden carpet, 
a tj ~ a Bruce oak floor requires the least pos- 
_— g —— IN sible attention. There can be no accumu- 
lation of dirt in its continuous polished 
surface; no more dragging old carpets into 
the open; no more beating, hauling, and 
stretching to get them back in place again. 


Right over your old floor, and one room 
at a time, if more convenient, lay 














The proper setting for rugs and furniture, adding to 

the satisfaction you take in the appointments of each 

room. The right foundation for dancing; when a 

little relaxation is in order, the young folks can enjoy 
themselves at home. 


3¢ inch Bruce Oak Flooring 


a special thickness of oak made to modern- 
ize your present home, just as sound as the 
heavier flooring used in new construction, 
just as beautiful and enduring. 


The finish may be made to conform to 
the color scheme you have adopted for 
each room, and in selecting plain or quar- 
tered, red or white oak, you have further 
opportunity for variety and charm. 





The Bruce Blue Label, 

mark of quality, identifies 

every bundle of Bruce 
Oak Flooring. 


Let us tell you more about the conveni- 
ence, economy, and beauty of Bruce oak 
flooring. Mail this coupon for interesting 
literature. 


prin, 
Brut Quk : i" 
“Old ‘flo 
» 
















Busce Oak Flooring a 


Please send me your free booklet, “Bruce 
This booklet and other 


e Oak Flooring Over the Old Floor” and 
the Best other literature. 
interesting literature 


we ioe C2 send Sold nationally through retail lumber dealers everywhere. jE REE a ROUSE Me OE ESO 
Ask your lumber dealer for information and prices. 

















“ 
‘Larcest MAKERS oF Oak FLOORING IN THE WoRLp” PT NE ES OT Ee I TSE 
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YALE ENDURES 


Yale bronze Padlocks can be 
trusted to resist the attack of 
time and rain and rust, of fire 
and frost; of jimmy, skeleton 
key, or axe. 

Yale never betrays that trust. 


The mark YALE means the 
VY A LF - Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Y There is only one manufac- 
name of the maker. 
§ Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


} turer of Yale Locks and Keys. 
| y The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
YALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 

















A BOXWOOD MODEL OF AN ENGLISH SHIP OF LINE, 
OWNED BY MR. HENRY A. MORSS 


SHiP Mops ts 
(Continued from page 215) 


architecture, for their purity of de- 
sign, but sooner or later, consciously 
or unconsciously, it will become a 
man’s game, to the collector a sport 
left over from early days. Or more 
likely the recurrence of that enthu- 
siasm for his first little nutshell 
craft sailed on the pond in grand- 
father’s pasture, where the ducks 
with their ducklings scattered be- 
fore the unseaworthy vessel! From 
here it is only a step (and a few 
years) to the zest that drives one to 
travel hundreds of miles by rail and 
then perhaps twenty or thirty by 
slow sled, down Eastport way where 
it is rumored an old captain has a 
particularly fine specimen of a 
schooner — a brig — a pinkie. And 
if the collector gets this prize, it is 
but to add it to accumulated treas- 
ures and to go in search of a more 
perfect model. Gladly he scouts 
from Lubec to Key West, from New 
York to Hong Kong, for what he 
seeks and now and then finds. 

In almost every instance, one of 
three things led to the building of 
these models. It was an old, old 
custom along the Brittany coast, 
in France, and parts of Italy, for the 
crews of vessels to make and offer a 


votive model of their ship, in grate- 
ful thanksgiving for a safe return 
from a long or dangerous voyage. 
This model was made during the 
voyage, on lonely watch, on stormy 
sea, to the sound of beating wave. 
It was fashioned by hard, honest 
hands and fashioned from all sorts 
of bits of glass, beads, pieces of silk, 
ivory, gumwood, apple-tree wood, 
horsehair, bone, lead, tin. Long was 
the task, longer still the time until 
they returned to land and loved ones 
and until their sincere thanks took its 
place before the altar of the Virgin. 
Many of the most perfect models 
are architectural outputs, the de- 
tailed model from which the ship 
itself was later constructed. To 
these models seem not to cling the 
interest and decorative quality that 
surround the votive models or the 
model made by some mate, captain, 
or simple sailor who, having reached 
the time of life when his voyages are 
over, sits and patiently whittles out 
from memory an image of that ship 
which knew his best manhood. 
That art of masts, sail-crowded, fit to 
break, 
Yet stayed to strength, and back-stayed 


into rake, 
The life demanded by that art, the keen, 








A WHALING SHIP MODEL BUILT IN 1840 AT THE HEIGHT 
OF THE INDUSTRY. OWNED BY MR. ALLAN FORBES 
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A COMPLETE, WELL ORDERED KITCHEN 
—now so easy to plan and furnish! 
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Hoosrer SINGLE 
Casinet Unit— 
Provides extra 
Storage space 
which every 
kitchen needs for 
dishes, utensils 
and food supplies 
Very convenient 
for a bathroom 
cupboard. Also 
furnished asa 
double unit or in 
combination with 
broom closet 





You can make your kitchen so attractive and convenient —at very moderate expense 


“The grateful appearance of order’’ — this is 
one important way women judge each other’s 
housekeeping. And every efficient house- 
keeper knows that in no room does it count 
for more than in the kitchen. 


For a confused mind cannot direct deft 
hands — and what is more confusing than a 
cluttered, disorderly place to work? What 
more uninviting, too? 

A well ordered kitchen; complete, conven- 
ient, restful, attractive — this is the modern 
kitchen which home economics experts urge 
for every home. 


A really modern kitchen 

— planned by Hoosier 
And it is now so easy to attain! At minimum 
cost you can have the inviting appearance 
and the convenience of perfect order in your 
kitchen — with Hoosier Kitchen Equipment. 


Domestic science experts 
have planned it in the test 
kitchensofthe Hoosier Manu- 
facturing Company — equip- 
ment for all kinds of kitchens; 
large, small and for homes of 
average size. 





The first modern need 
which they have provided is 
for the center of kitchen 
activity — the Hoosier Cabi- 
net! Scientifically designed 





you the wasted steps and effort which seem 
so large a part of the day’s work! 

Then the Hoosier movable cupboard units 
— the most constructive step toward kitchen 
efficiency since the first Hoosier cabinet was 
designed! They provide the extra storage 
space which every kitchen must have, just 
where it is needed most — right in the kitchen. 

You can place these single or double units 
wherever they will serve you best — as an ex- 
tension of the cabinet or by the sink or stove. 
In any arrangement, you have a modern, com- 
pletely furnished kitchen, with a place for 
everything. A well ordered kitchen! 

The Hoosier Breakfast Set of table and 
chairs adds a delightfully ‘“‘homey’’ touch, 
too. It is finished in white enamel to match 
cabinet and units; the table has a shining, 
porceliron top and the chairs cane seats. The 
extra table space is always 
welcome. 

For kitchens old or neu 
large or small 
A Hoosier kitchen for you! 
Furnished completely and 
handsomely, too. For Hoosier 
Equipment matches in finish 
and design — and so you have 
a kitchen suite as charming 
as if built specially to your 
own order and SO much more 
complete in details! 





in its compartments, stor- 
age space and fittings, no 
smallest detail has been over- 
looked that might reduce for 


Hoosier Dousce UNit 
Combination of shelf unit and broom 


closet. Broom compartment is fitted to 
hold brooms, mops, vacuum and all clean- 
ing day necessities. Also furnished as 


double shelf cupboard 


Is your kitchen old and 
somewhat shabby? You can 
make it new and bright 


By Lois M. Wyse, Director Hoosier Test Kitchens 


with no remodeling and little cost! Is a new 
house being planned? Then you can have a 
kitchen more attractive and complete with 
Hoosier furniture than any of your own build- 
ing in. Ask your architect about Hoosier 
Equipment — you can get it without the final 
finish and have it painted to carry out your 
chosen kitchen color scheme. 
‘* Planning the Modern Kitchen”’ 
— this book is free for you 

You will find our book, ‘Planning the Mod- 
ern Kitchen” full of artistic and practical sug- 
gestions which you can apply to your own 
kitchen. 

We will gladly send this book free to every 
woman whois interested in making her kitchen 
a more liveable room — the cheerful, efficient 
place it ought to be. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
924 Hill Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
© 1924, The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
Send for this book, then visit the 


——— Hoosier store in your town and you 
will see how easily you can hare a 


t ' Hoosier kitchen! Just mail us the 
fiends coupon 
ita Linders aor 


+ The Hoosier Manufacturing Co 
- 924 Hill Street 


| Newcastle, Indiana 
— 


British Address ; 
Ideal Furniture Equipment 
New Preston St., Liverpool 
Please send me, free, your new booklet, 
“Planning the Modern Kitchen 


Name 
\ddress 


Citys .... . . State. . 
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THE House BEAUTIFUL 
OFFERS 


TWO PRIZES 


$1000 
TO THE EAST 


$1000 
TO THE WEST 


For the best small house built within the past three years 
at a cost of not over $25,000 


OR the best small house built within the past three years, that is, completed since September 1, 1921, east of the 
Mississippi a prize of $1000 is offered; also a prize of $1000 for the best small house built in the same period 


west of the Mississippi. 


Each prize will be divided equally between the person submitting the house and the architect. It makes no 
difference whether the contestant is the owner of the house or not, but the owner’s sanction must be secured. 


Remember, it is not the price but the charm and convenience of the house that count. The cheapest house of 
all will be considered as carefully as the one running to $25,000. The following points will be the deciding factors: 


1. Excellence of Design 


2. Adaptability to Lot and Surroundings 
3. Convenience and Economy of Plan ‘ 


The judges will be appointed by the President of the American Institute of Architects and the prize houses 
will be shown at the Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition to be held in New York, April, 1925. 


CONDITIONS 


. The house, which must be a new house (not remodeled) can 
be of any material. 

. The total cost must be given which shall include those items 
ordinarily considered as part of the contract. This figure 
must not exceed $25,000. 


NOTE: The following items shall NOT be included in 
the total cost: Finished Grading; Window Shades; 
Screens ; Hardware; Lighting Fixtures; Fire Insurance ; 
Architect’s Commission. 


. Photographs submitted must be clear glossy prints preferably 
8” x 10”. They must be accompanied by blue-prints of the 
basement, first and second floor plans and two elevations at 
% scale and a detail of front door at 34 scale (blue-prints can 
be secured from your architect). Photographs must include 
two exterior views, a detail of the front door, a view of the 
living-room and of the kitchen. Of those houses selected 
for final consideration glossy prints 8 x 10 in size must be 
sent. 

. Accompanying the material must be a statement of the size 
and requirements of the family. A short summary of the kind 
of life its members are accustomed to lead will be of interest 
and will be of aid to the judges in determining the skill with 
which the problem has been solved. 


5. The name and address of the sender must be attached to each 


plan or photograph sent. Also the name and address of the 
owner and of the architect. 


. If the house is submitted by one other than the owner the 


following statement countersigned by the owner must accom- 
pany the material: 


I testify that I am the owner of the house submitted in the 
House Beautiful Small-House Competition under the name 
ME Ya eyed, EN oe oe tee 

The architect ofthis house 6... .6-c.scc scence sd ccoscdeeees 


LT ee eee en 


. It is our hope that this offer will bring forward a great many 


attractive houses which the public has not had the pleasure of 
seeing, but the fact that the house has been published need 
not necessarily disqualify it. In that event unpublished photo- 
graphs must be sent. 


. Accontestant may submit as many houses as he pleases. 
. All material must be received by January 1, 1925. It should 


be addressed Small-House Competition Committee, House 
Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 17, Massachusetts. 


We reserve the right to purchase for publication purposes any material submitted which proves 
to be suitable. All other material will be returned to sender, provided sufficient postage is enclosed. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING Co., INC. 


8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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RULY, a well-favored roof —where beauty 
and utility meet. Permanence is cloaked 
in color. Fire-safety is mantled with charm. 
On your roof, too, the several tones of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles can be blended into 
a time-lasting tapestry in harmony with the 
architecture of your home. 
Send to Johns-Manville Inc., 292 Madison 
Avenue, at Forty-first Street, New York City, 
for booklet in colors. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
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PAINTED FOR MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY BY EDWARD A. WILSON 


“Platinum for ‘Rare Jewels 
~X A Murphy Ginish for Gine Interiors 


A room of definite period often owes much 
of its effectiveness to a Murphy Finish. 
Restrained loveliness in walls, floors and 
woodwork greatly enhances the satiny sur- 
face of a Colonial door, the calm atmosphere 
of an Elizabethan living room, the restful 
dignity of an Adam drawing room. 

Murphy Finishes produce settings as 
appropriate for fine furniture as is platinum 
for the perfect sapphire or diamond. 


It is so.easy to have beautiful surfaces all 
through the house. Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish gives your floors a finish any- 
one can take joy in. Murphy Transparent 
Interior heightens the effect of all fine- 
grained woods. Murphy Muronic Enamels 
lend character to walls and ceilings. 
Werespectfully suggest that youacquaint 
yourself with the durability, economy and 
richness of the various Murphy Finishes. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark, N. J. Chicago, IIl. 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 


cA Unique Book 
for Only 504 


We are publishers of ‘The Book of Decora- 
tion,’”’ well known among professional deco- 
rators. Your check (or cash) for half a dollar 
will bring this book by return mail. With it 
we will send free a new book on Washington’s 
“Home Sweet Home’’—A NEW NEIGHBOR TO 
THE WHITE House. 
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Sagging, sticking, slamming, warping—these 
are the evils which accompany the use of old- 
fashioned swinging garage doors. 























Many Times the Life of Swinging Doors 


Hang garage doors on Slidetite for long service 





Before building another gar- 
age, or remodeling an old one, 
send for a copy of Catalog 
L-33. It contains ~ many 
helpful suggestions and detail 
ay plans for architects 
and builders. Slidetite is 
sold by leading hardware and 
lumber dealers everywhere. 


It stands to reason that even the strongest hinges can’t long support the excessive weight of 
swinging garage doors. Sagging, sticking, warping and other attendant evils soon result. 
Only by hanging garage doors from above can long years of satisfactory service be assured. 


Garage Door Hardware 


supports garage doors in the only practical way. The doors are suspended from an overhead 
track, making sagging and sticking impossible. 
Slidetite provides a doorway that can’t be blocked by drifting snow, and by preventing 


slamming also does away with the danger of personal injury and damage to the car. The 
doors slide inside, away from snow and ice, and fold flat against the wall where the wind 


can’t possibly get at them. 

Slidetite equipped doors slide smoothly on their faultless track. A slight push opens or closes 
them. Yet they fit the opening snugly when closed, securely sealing the garage against the 
weather. 


Time has proved Slidetite to be the only practical door-hanging system for openings of any 
width up to 30 feet. Even in openings of this extreme width, Si/idetite provides a clear, 


postless entrance. 
Exclusive manufacturers of ‘‘AiR-Way’’—the original sliding-folding window hardware 





New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Indianapolis 
St. Louis 








Chicago 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Kansas City 
AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.S.A. Los Angeles 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN Co., LTD. — 

Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
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The Ideal Furniture Polish 

















Cleans All In 
Polishes One 
Protects Operation 


























JOQHNSON’S 
LIQUID WAX 


OHNSON’S Liquid Wax cleans, polishes, preserves and pro- 

tects—in one operation. It rejuvenates varnish and gives 

a delightful air of immaculate cleanliness wherever used. Imparts 

a beautiful, glass-like polish which will not gather dust and lint 

or show finger prints. Johnson’s Liquid Wax takes all the 
drudgery from dusting. Easy to apply and polish. 


For Beautiful Floors and Linoleum 


Your Linoleum will last longer—look better and clean easier if you 
polish it occasionally with Johnson’s Liquid Wax. It brings 
out the pattern and color — protects linoleum from wear — and 
imparts a beautiful, dry, dirt-repellent surface which washes off 
like a piece of glass. Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal polish 
for all of your floors. It will make them beautiful —easy to 
care for — they won’t be slippery — and will not heel print. 


$4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit — $3.50 


This Offer Consists of 


1 — Johnson Weighted Polishing Brush.............. $3.50 
(with Wax Applying Attachment) 

1 — Pint Johnson’s Liquid Wax...................... f§ 

for polishing linoleum, floors and furniture 

1 — Pint Johnson’s Kleen Floor...................... -40 
for cleaning floors before waxing 

1 — Johnson Book on Home Beautifying............. 25 

4.90 


A Saving of $1.40! 
This Offer is Good at All Stores 


This offer is good at department, drug, gro- 
cery, hardware and paint stores. If your 
dealer cannot furnish this outfit, mail your 
order and $3.50 direct to us. See coupon 
below. 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on 
Home Beautifying at the best paint or hard- 
ware stores in your neighborhood. Or mail 
us 10c to cover postage and wrapping. 


f~THIS COUPON IS WORTH $1.4 


aS. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B. 9, RACINE, WIS. g 
& ‘*The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ k 
: (Canadian Factory—Brantford) a 
f I am enclosing $3.50 for which please send me, post- ' 

g Paid, your special $4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit. ‘ 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








A MODEL OF A PINKIE SCHOONER WHICH WAS EX- 
HIBITED AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION IN 
1876. OWNED BY MR. N. F. EMMONS 


Eye-puckered, hard-case seamen, silent, 
lean 

They are grander things than all the art 
of towns, 

Their tests are tempests and the sea that 
drowns. 


Yes, models made by men of this 
type are faithful as the men them- 
selves, as inherent of old shipping 
days and ways as the sea itself. In 
their day they could lay a keel and 
when she was a completed vessel, 
they could pick her crew, master 
it, and navigate their vessel 
bringing back much profit to her 
owners. 

When the ships come in 

I shall sit and spin, 

Twisting the fancies brave and new, 

Wonders for which men search earth 
through — 


The Levant, Manila, and Pechili — 
That my heart has brought from sea. 


The present-day collector can 
choose at will. The list of craft is 
long and varied. There is the gun- 
armed brig and the whale ship; the 
galleon and the pinkie; the clipper 
bark and the frigate; the packet 
ship and the sloop-of-war and one 
must be utterly without music or 
sentiment not to respond to the 
names of many of these early ships. 

Consider the Four Bachelors, the 
sloop Freelove, the Nightingale, the 
Ann and Hope (named for the wives 
of the two owners), the Ranger, the 
Happy Return, the Witch of the 
Wave, the Flying Cloud, and our 
own frigate Constitution, designed 
by Joshua Humphrey ‘after best 
French practice.’ This model of 
Old Ironsides is to be seen in the 
Marine Museum of Boston, along 
with a remarkable collection of 
models of other fine old specimens 
built for discovery, for trade, for 
slavery, for war. The history of 
many of these good ships is both 
thrilling and tragic; their gradual 
decline and their inevitable degra- 
dation or destruction is as compel- 
ling as it is well-nigh human. They 
belong to a fast-dying day and were 
manned by a race no longer to be 
found. 


E. Keble Chatterton, in one of 
his charming books of the sea, re- 
marks: ‘To-day in any foreign port, 
granted that both parties have a 
working knowledge of each other's 
language, you will find that there 
is a closer bond between shipmen of 
different nationalities than there is 
between, say a British seaman anda 
British landsman. For seamen, so 
to speak, belong to a nation of their 
own, which is ruled not by kinds of 
governments but by the great forces 
of nature which have to be re- 
spected emphatically. Thereforethe 
crews of every ship are fellow sub- 
jects of the same nationality, no 
matter whether they be composed 
of a mingled assemblage of British- 
ers, Italians, Dutchmen and nig- 
gers.’ And surely such bonds can 
only help to advance decent de- 
mocracy and a love of courage and 
equality. 

Back in the old, old days, trade 
was heavy and friendly. Countries 
were linked together by customs 
and by peoples. The variety of 
merchandise exported and import- 
ed tended to introduce and make 
permanent habits and materials. 
Horses and tea, candles and broad- 
cloth, hemp and molasses, bur- 
gundy and slaves, salt and silver 
dollars, glassware and Indian corn, 
cheese and watches, toys and gum 
arabic, were stowed away in the 
holds of these early ships and cat- 
ried from one side of the globe to the 
other. 

There was great love of speed, 
fine accuracy in the records of their 
voyages; months, days, and hours 
consumed in the trip were carefully 
noted and there was a_ healthy 
rivalry between the various groups 
of owners. Many wealthy men put 
all of their money into ships but 
they divided it among several ves 
sels. We find in old records state 
ments showing that a man owned a 
half interest in a certain whaler, a 
quarter interest in some packet, and 
a part interest in a ‘slaver.’ In this 
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Fiske Fences 
for Permanence 


Thousands of country estates, game 
preserves, model farms, public and 
private grounds, all over the nation, 
attest to the endurance of Fiske 
Climb-Proof Chain Link Fences. 


Fiske fence posts, set deep in con- 
crete, cannot rust at the ground, and 
the wire fabric is galvanized after, 
not before, it is woven, thus making 
it absolutely rust proof. 

This fence, because of Fiske special 
construction, is climb proof. 

We contract either to do the in- 
stallation work or to furnish plans 
and blueprints with full erecting 
instructions. 


Send for Fiske Catalog 69 


Mention items 
interested in 


WEATHER VANE 
Eagle and arrow de- 
sign. Made of copper, 
gold leafed, 20-inch 
wing spread. Price 
Complete . . $20.00. 
Other sizes and designs 
carried in stock. 


Fiske also Makes 
Andirons, Aquaria, Bronze Tablets, 
Fencing, Fountains, Garden Furni- 
ture, Lamp Posts, Lighting Brackets. 
Road Boxes, Rose Arches, Spiral 
Stairs, Stable Fittings, Sun Dials, 
Tennis Court Enclosures, Tree 
Guards, Weather Vanes, Walk Boxes 


Write for Catalog 69 


Check off items above that you are 
interested in. 





tt) 
80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 
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Kernerator-equipped res- 
idence of Mr. A. P. Kun- 
zelman, 625 Third Ave., 
Milwaukee. Architects, 
Herbst & Hufschmide. 


How to Get Rid of 
Garbage—lInstantly! 


Y disposing of garbage, waste, tin cans, bottles, 
wilted flowers, sweepings, papers andthe like— 
instantly —the time-tried Kernerator saves count- 
less steps daily. It brings a convenience nothing 
else duplicates — and costs nothing to operate! 
Have this modern, proven means of waste disposal 
built-in your new, home (it cannot be installed 
later). Thousands in use from coast to coast. 
Refuse is dropped through the handy hopper 
door, in or near the kitchen. Falling to brick 
combustion chamber in basement, everything but 
metallic objects and the like is burned completely. 
Such non-combustibles are flame-sterilized and 
temoved with the ashes. No fuel required—just 
an occasional match to light the air-dried waste. 
Consult your architect—he knows and will 
recommend the Kernerator— or write to- 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
1023 Chestnut Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


ERNERATOR 


Drop all 
Waste 
Here— 
then 
Forget 
it! 


Built-in-the-Chimney 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
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ce upon a time not so very long 
ago, Jack and Mrs. Jack planneda 
cozy house high upon a hill—the kind 
we all hope to have some sunny day. 

They talked things over well—joy- 
ously discussed their future home into 
the wee sma’ hours. One day they 
proudly viewed the finished plans. 
They were good plans for a good home 
—what one expects and gets from a 
good architect. 

And so, the work began. Day by 
day the house arose in all its beauty 
—nearer and nearer came the comple- 
tion of their happiness. At last they 
stood on the hill and viewed their 
“little house o’ dreams”—created. 


° * e 


They had dug deep in the ground 
and deep in their pockets for a good 
foundation. They had raised an extra 
loan to raise a good roof. They had 
hotly insisted on having a good heat- 
ing plant. And plumbing? “Of course 
we want good plumbing” was their 
answer. 

And then one day, they came to the 
last thing on the list, and being last 
they thought it least—the hardware. 
They thought “we'll save on the hard- 
ware—it’s not so important.” To the 
admonitions of their architect they 
answered “No”. Tothe experience of 
their contractor they lightly snapped 
a finger. 

Now listen closely that you may 
know what happens when the last is 
made least—when good buildings fail 
to get good hardware. 

The doors were hung with two light 
hinges. They deserved three sturdy 
good ones. After a while the doors 
began to sag and squeak and stick— 
a daily irritation. 

The locks —they looked about the 
| same as good hardware. Poor locks 
often do—outside. But later their in- 
sides told a different story. They 
| simply didn’t work without a fuss. 
The key would stick. The knobs came 
loose and, horror of horrors, the bright 
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When you build your 


“little house o’ dreams” 
—let not the last be least 


brass passed away. Rust and worn 
spots took its place. 

The windows — what difference does 
their hardware make? Ask Jack and 
wife. They can tell you much about 
the ill-temper of cheap pulleys—their 
flat refusal to raise and lower windows 
quietly, easily and obediently. And 
makeshift window lifts that tarnish; 
fasteners, that with a struggle, only 
partly fasten. 

And all through the house you will 
find it the same. 

Those lovely casement windows 
that stick—the tall and gracious French 
doors that sag—the cabinet doors that 
keep forever slyly opening—all so 
beautifully designed, yet a daily dis- 
appointment and aggravation because 
of hardware on which Jack and wife 
decided “to save a bit”. 

* e e 


To every sad story, there is a happy 
moral which you have no doubt 
guessed — which Jack and Mrs. Jack 
could now recite so well. 

It is—“‘Good Buildings deserve Good 
Hardware—Corbin.” 

True—isn’t it? So obviously true 
that we wonder why well meaning 
Jacks and wives fail to realize it until 
after they have finished building. 

Hardware that works willingly, 
doors that smoothly swing but never 
sing, locks that say “shut” and stay shut, 
windows that gladlyriseonanyoccasion. 

Yes, good hardware—Corbin—serves 
silently and satisfactorily as do well 
trained servants. 

Let not the last be least in your 
“house o’ dreams”. If it is to be a good 
building, it deserves good hardware— 
Corbin—nothing less, 





May we send you our 
interesting booklet 
called *‘Good Build- 
ings Deserve Good 
Hardware’’? It is well 
worth reading if you 
are building or think- 
ing of it. 





| 
Good Buildings Deserve 


| Go 





| 
| P. & F. CORBIN 
SINCE 1849 
The American Hardu ate Cor- 


poration, Successor 














NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia 
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“Don't go yer; 
what’s the matter with 
staying all night?” 


There are times you'd like to say that to guests; and 
when they'd like to have you say it. 


But many apartments and homes are small, very 
compact; the equipment for “sleeping’’ transient 
guests is limited; that’s true of many spacious houses 
at times. The evening’s entertainment is on, and 
maybe a sudden storm, too; you don’t want to call a 
taxi; you want the guests to stay. 


A Davenport Bed is the answer to the problem. 
A distinguished piece of modern living-room furni- 
ture by day; in a few minutes a comfortable bed. 


The springs you sleep on at night are wholly sepa- 
rate from the springs you sit on by day. The bed is 
easy and restful; a luxury, not a privation. 


Ask at your furniture store to see a variety of styles 
in Davenport Beds. , 


“The Home in Good 
Taste” isthe title of a booklet 
showing a large variety of =, 7 
Davenport Beds. It will be qazz a 
mailed for the asking if you = |[--—~ 
will, at the same time, give y-———————_|, 


- 
° In small houses or apart- 
the name of your furniture 77/74" 0s bagi ong 


limited, the short model 
store. Davenport Bed may be und, 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


(more than 80 individual manufacturers) 
1139 American Furniture Mart, Chicago 























hives 


Copyright, 1924, Davenport Bed Makers of America. 




















HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








ROOK W OO D 


Let us not think of beauty as dwelling in the remote distance— 
she may be but around the corner awaiting our appreciation. 


See Rookwood as shown by our exclusive representative in your 
locality or write direct to us. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GAY COLORS FOR LIFE 


You can have a life-long supply of flowers beginning next Spring by planting 
a garden of our Hardy Perennials now. Such a garden, though a permanent 
distinction to your home, costs far less than most domestic luxuries. 

IMAGINE : Tall spikes of Nature’s truest blue—our Regal Delphiniums. Stately 
spires of amber, coppery-orange, bright rose— our Regal Lupines. Irises in laven- 
der, purple, and yellow. Huge Japanese Irises in mauve-blue, mahogany-red,and  § 
light violet. Superb Peonies. Dainty Columbines in blue and white, and red ; 
and yellow. Great, flaming Oriental Poppies. Gay Phlox. Blue Salvia. 
Painted Daisies. Canterbury Bells, Bleeding Heart. Gentian. Foxglove. Baby’s 
Breath. Rosemallow. Statice. Wake Robin. Old-fashioned Heliotrope. 3 


HARDY LILIES GIVE GREAT DISTINCTION 


They are not difficult to grow, multiply rapidly, and produce a great range of 
colors,—pure white, glowing apricot, red, golden-yellow, orange, pale scarlet, 
etc. They range in height from less than two to more than six feet. Flowers 
are borne singly or in clusters of as many as twenty. There are varieties for 
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: 
t To introduce our Hardy Lillies to House Beautiful readers, we offer one dozen 
4 bulbs, two each of six varieties of our selection, for $5 postpaid, including two 
» Regal Lilies alone worth $1.50, 


= WE SUBMIT PLANS FOR INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS DURING THE LESS BUSY 
SEASONS. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, ALSO AUTUMN SUPPLEMENT AUGUST 1ST 


 F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. 


borders, or massing, or for partial shade among shrubbery where beautifulcom- 
binations may be effected. : 
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A decorative panel done 
in floral colorings and 


forms after the manner of 


an old Flemish Verdure 
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This panel shows the tendency of the verdures to avoid verspective and “‘plein air’’ effects 


6 Nhe typical designs and colorings which gave the 
celebrated fifteenth-century tapestries their name 
distinguish this tapestry panel. Its predominating 
floral forms and foliage colors marked all the ver- 
dures which came from Brussels and her environs. 


’ A particular point of interest in this modern panel 
is that it reproduces in an entirely new way an old 
verdure. This is done by a machine process adapted 
from an ancient stitch. And at a moderate figure. 


In addition to this interesting panel, there are to 
be found among the Schumacher tapestries a variety 
of panels in many weaves and qualities. In style they 
cover practically all periods: early Gothic, some 


with its characteristic cabbage leaves or the Mille 
Fleurs effect, others with quaint personages depicted 
in flat perspective; hunting scenes; grotesques after 
Berain; Indo-Chinese, copied from the Soho tapes- 
tries; Louis XVI subjects, and others as well. 


These various types may be seen in panels and 
by the yard through your own decorator or up- 
holsterer. He will also gladly attend to the purchase 
for you. F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manu- 
facturers, and Distributors to the trade only, of 
Decorative Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 
40th Street, New York. Offices also in Boston and 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 


F-SCHUMACGHER & CO 
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Look for this 
trademark on the 
back of the goods 


Keen 


Styles for every 
room in the house 


Enamel Finish 
plain colors and tile and mosaic 
effects, for kitchens, bathrooms, 
laundries, etc. 


Flat Finish 
plain tints that can be hung as 
they come, or stenciled, fres- 
coed, or Tiffany blended. 


Decorative Patterns 
floral designs and reproductions 
of tapestry, leather, grass-cloth 
and fabrics. 











Makes clean walls that can be kept clean 


HERE is no feature in the 

home more delightful than 
well decorated walls; and none 
more harmonious than the back- 
ground that retains its original in- 
viting freshness. Antiquity has its 
charm, and distance lends enchant- 
ment—when we get enough dis- 
tance. But dust and soil and fin- 
ger-marks only a year or two old 
are quite too recent to enhance the 
beauty of a wall covering. Walls 
should be clean.and kept clean. 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering 
grows old gracefully, because the 
colors do not fade, and wiping oc- 
casionally with a damp cloth keeps 
them fresh and clean. If ever there 


was a practical wall covering, it is 
Sanitas. 

Sanitas is made on cloth, painted 
in durable oil colors, ready to hang. 
Its strong cloth back is a protec- 
tion to the plaster walls, and its 
smooth, rich surface does not fade, 
crack, tear, peel, or blister. 


It can be applied over any flat 
surface, old walls in which the 
cracks have been properly filled, 
new walls as soon as the plaster is 
dry, and over wallboards. And on 
any walls Sanitas Modern Wall 
Covering is a permanent decora- 
tion that does not have to be re- 
newed every year or two. It is an 
investment, not an expense. 


Ask your decorator to show you the new Sanitas patterns. 
Write to us for samples and illustrated booklet telling all about Sanitas. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRopucTs Co. 
320 Broapway, New York 
DEPT. 30 
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Martins 100%Pure Varnishes 3" 
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“$= AT THE DINNER HOUR =” 
—before the guests arrive—a hasty scrutiny of general appearances. 
What a satisfaction it is to know that your floors reflect the result 
of your own personal discrimination. 

When you have used Martin’s 100% Pure Varnish and Enamel your immediate 
sense of delight will give way only to a realization of permanency of 
beauty and an unusual resistance to Wear as time Goes on. 


100% Pure—because it contains only Pure Vegetabl. ils, i 
gums and Pure Turpentine. (No benzine, he eeetaaioain 


Marin Yarnisa6 


PIONEERS OF 1007. PurE VARNISHES 
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Choicest St age Peony 
Varieties ‘ST Sare Manual 


World’s Most Beautiful Peonies 


E are carrying in stock this season, for fall sales, what we believe 
to be the largest stock in the world, of the choicest of the world’s 
most beautiful peonies. 


_ Commencing in September we can supply in large, well grown year- 

ling plants, or in our usual large divisions, the following choice varieties: 
Le Cygne; Solange; Lady Alex. Duff; La Fee; Tourangelle; Longfellow; 
Philippe Rivoire; Luetta Pfeiffer; President Wilson; Mme. Jules Dessert; 
Kelway’s Glorious; Therese; Frances Willard; Martha Bulloch and many 
others. 

N Remember that Brand’s peonies captured the three big Prizes at the 1923 

National Show of the American Peony Society (two Gold Medals and the Silver 

Medal) it being the first time in the history of the Society that all three medals 

were awarded to one grower. 

b Brand’s Big Peony Manual tells all about this wonderful choice stock, the most 

eautiful contributions to the peony world, and offers one of the largest lists of 

Japanese peonies carried in America. It also makes a special offer on that great 

Japanese peony “Fuyaja.” It is free with an order, otherwise 25c. 


Growers of Peonies over 50 Years 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 
Box 22, Faribault, Minn. 
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e Seirloom, 


How frequently do we find in wills such clauses 
as: “I bequeath my Mahogany four-poster bed, 
originally the property of my great grandfather,” 
or “I bequeath my Mahogany high-boy, given to 
me by my mother.” Why do we so often find 
pieces of Mahogany furniture made the subjects 
of special bequests when other belongings, of 
far greater pecuniary value, are covered by a 
general provision of the will? Undoubtedly 
sentiment and a natural desire to bequeath spe- 
cifically, one’s most cherished possessions. 


Every well-made piece of modern Genuine Ma- 
hogany furniture is a potential heirloom, pro- 
vided it has been given a simple, transparent finish 
which allows its beauty to develop naturally. 


The purchaser of mahogany furniture should in- 
quire particularly about the finish which has been 
given to the wood. 


ASK FOR AND INSIST ON GENUINE MAHOGANY 





A postal request will bring our Books 
“ HISTORIC MAHOGANY” 
“STATELY MAHOGANY” 


interesting — instructive — complimentary 


MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
1133 Broadway New York 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS 
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Don’t take hardware 
for granted! 


FINE hardware, like good architecture, doesn’t just 
happen. You cannot restrict your interest to the selec- 
tion of appropriate hardware for the entrance doors of 
your new home and then expect to be satisfied with the 
locks, knobs and hinges on the many doors inside. 

It is a wise investment in satisfaction and security 
to specify Sargent Locks and Hardware of solid, wear- 
resisting brass or bronze for all the doors and windows 
in your home. The additional cost is a small item in 
the total building expense. And you are assured of 
lasting beauty and satisfactory service as long as the 
home stands. 

Sargent easy spring locks for inner doors and Sargent 
Cylinder easy spring locks for outer doors are finest 


examples of the locksmith’s art, and 


there are Sargent knobs, handles and 
escutcheons to harmonize with every 
SARGENT & COMPANY 
Hardware Manufacturers One of many beautiful 
lock sets for interior 


style of architecture and decoration. 
29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. doors. 





Write for the Book of Designs, or 
the Colonial Book for glass knobs 
and patterns of the period. Choose 
Sargent Locks and Hardware with 
your architect. 























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


way their venture (and love of ad- 
venture!) was divided, and the pos- 
sible loss of one was offset by the 
probable gain of another. 

Going back only a few centuries, 
we find that ships played a highly 
important part in the life and habits 
of the Egyptians. Particularly is 
this true with their funeral customs 
in which the craft of their time and 
its development had a deep connec- 
tion. But beyond this side of their 
shipping tendencies we know but 
little, though truly the Egyptian’s 
love of the beautiful came forth in 
the designing of his boats. Graceful 
curves and shapely hulls grew out 
of his work and the biggest sea- 
going craft made showed the lotus 
bud or flower for tailpiece. The 
Egyptians’ influence in design shows 
clearly down through the Pheeni- 
cians, the Romans, and the Vikings. 
Probably the Pheenicians can truth- 
fully be called the first great sea- 
men. They hold the same place in 
the history of the South that the 
Vikings occupy in the North seas. 
Their boats were little more than 
open craft, partially decked. Inthe 
North the Vikings were warriors 
primarily, but always explorers. 
They were fearless and sincere in 
their love of the sea. And to this 
day the Scandinavians are among 
the hardiest races of seamen to be 
found on the waters of the globe. 
The Greeks and the men of the 
Athenian navy added color to in- 
creased perfection of design. For 
instance, green was used for the 
sake of invisibility, purple, violet, 
yellow, and blue often found their 
place in such color schemes. For the 
Greeks were seamen, but not ex- 
plorers. Neither were they traders. 
Their strength and the interest we 
find in their records lies in war. 

Possibly Henry of Portugal was 





the first of the nobility to realize the 
possibilities of the sea for the ad- 
vancement of kingdoms and the 
education of his subjects. He it was 
who opened the first school for 
navigators. Here Columbus sought 
incentive and information, and 
from this school and its influence 
came the schools which Henry 
VIII. established on the coast of 
Great Britain. Henry VIII. went 
even one step further in his enthu- 
siasm and offered bounty on ton- 
nage to encourage the enterprise of 
ship construction. And gradually 
the ships that carried merchandise 
became separate from the ship that 
was purely a war ship, a crusaders’ 
vessel. From these early times, the 
Tudor period, came down to us in 
history a type of virile, capable sea- 
man whose life was in hourly peril 
of the pirates who swarmed the seas, 
both legally and unauthorized. This 
pirate period grew out of idleness 
and poverty and a natural, and 
more or less justifiable, reckless in- 
stinct for revenge. If the pirate ship 
was a menace to our own early sea- 
men, possibly this very danger lurk- 
ing always near whipped them into 
learning the art of good seamanship 
so much needed and so vitally a 
part of our history. Our earliest 
beginnings are linked with the sea, 
our hardest victories were gained on 
the sea, all our romance, our 
strength and our family life has 
been touched by the sea. No ele- 
ment in the universe has played a 
more vital and enduring part in 
what we now find ourselves. 


When I came down the road to Lynn 
The surf was beating loud. 

Across the sea a ship came in, 

Each sail a clinging shroud. 

I stood upon the windy hill, 

The vagrant heart within me still, 
The world was larger to my view 
That moment, than my boyhood knew. 





THIS SHIP'S FIGURE- 
HEAD OF WOOD WAS 
A MUCH TRAVELED 
LADY IN HER DAY 
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Cypress shingles, brick chimneys and stonework finished with Cabot's 
Double-White; roof in blended browns of Cabot's Creosote Stains 
Clark & Arms, Architects, New York. 


Whiter than White Paint 
Beautiful Texture; No Gloss 
Two Coats Cover Equal to Three 


You get all these advantages when you use 


Cabot’s 





It has a brilliant whiteness that makes paint look yellow by 
comparison. It is limpid, free-flowing and easy to apply. Yet 
it is so opaque that two coats will cover any surface as completely 
as three coats of white lead paint. 


Send for full information and name of nearest agent 
SAMUEL CABOT, INc., Manufacturing Chemists 
139 Milk Street - ~ Boston, Mass. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


24 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago 
Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles 


525 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Sanitary Fixtures 
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THOUSANDS OF HOMES 


have solved the question of soft water with a 
Duro Water Softener — the new modern way of 
having soft water—easily installed in old or 
new dwellings without extra plumbing — assur- 
ing an unlimited supply of crystal clear soft 
water, ideal for bathing, washing, cooking and 
drinking. Your regular water supply simply 
flows through a bed of mineral sand which re- 
moves all traces of hardness. 















The Duro Water Softener has many special 
features. Write us for booklet. 


Priced as low as.................- $175 


THE DURO PUMP & MFG. CO. 
409 Monument Ave. Dayton, Ohio 
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ARISTON- 
MADERA SILENT 
K-2900 


White Vitreous China Non-Soiling Silent Action 
Syphon Jet Closet with extended top inlet, floor 
outlet, extended front bowl and cut-back flush- 
ing rim. Equipped with white celluloid-covered 
seat, flush pipe cover and white vitreous china 
tank with heavy brass, silent acting fittings. 


HE difference between in- 

herent refinement and 
superficial refinement is re- 
flected most conspicuously in 
the selection of furnishings for 
the home. Thomas Maddock 
bathroom appointments are 
peculiarly appropriate in the 
homes of those whose good 
taste is instinctive. 








4 THOMAS MADDOCK'S SONS COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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W. Lee Gwynne Residence Summit, N. J. 


Your House Can Be Heated 
With Fresh Air 


The combination of plenty of heat and an 
abundance of fresh warm air in constant 
circulation will go a long way towards keep- 
ing your family in vigorous health. It will 
make your home cozy and comfortable, 
and you will enjoy a freedom from head- 
aches and colds that you have never known 
under other heating methods. It will re- 
duce your doctor’s bills and your coal bills 
at the same time. 


The Kelsey Warm Air Generator embodies the 
most modern method of filling your house with 
fresh warm air, circulating freely through every 
room, while its automatic humidifier adds just 
the right amount of moisture that nature requires. 


It is scientifically and 
solidly constructed, 
lasts a lifetime, and op- 
erates with a phenome- 
nally small amount of 
coal. 


Let us send you ‘‘Kelsey 
Achievements.”’ It con- 
tains information on 
heating that you will 
find invaluable. 


HE KELSE 


WARM AIR conan 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





306 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y 








Dealers 
Principal Cities 


Sales Offices 
Boston and New York 
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Pachysandra used under a low-bran-hed maple. Note its effectiveness in Winter 


Carpet Your Ground With Pachysandra 
It Makes Green the Bare Places 
LANT Moons’ Pachysandra in dark, shady places under low-branched 


trees, and in shady corners where grass won't grow, — and stop, once and 
for all, your worry over bare spots upon your lawn. 

Plant it, too, as a ground cover in Evergreen and Shrubbery beds. It 

grows densely and stifles weeds. Have it as a ribbon to border your walks 


nd drives. ‘ 
Pachysandra is an Evergreen ground cover. Planted ten inches apart it 
soon grows together in a mass. It is inexpensive, too. 
Strong plants from pots, $12.00 per 100; $90.00 per 1000 
Order direct from this advertisement. Pachysandra can be planted at 
any time. 
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Write for particulars concerning your Autumn 
plantings and ash especially for Booklet B. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Jrenion,NA4 
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Lifetime Protection 
for Your Home and Property 


Order it now—a Page Fence that will make your property yours 
—make your boundary line the turning point for every intruder 
—give you the security and seclusion that will encourage fur- 
ther development of your grounds. 

The Super-Heavy Zinc Coat, added to other superiorities of 
Page Wire Link, makes it the lifetime fence of real protection 
—safeguarding your property at a cost of a few dollars a year. 
Write for the Page Fence Book and the name of the Page Fence 
man near you. No obligation. Address. 


The Page Fence & Wire Products Association 
215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Distributing whe Hal, pe ny ee mane Soe the Ay od Soest ass bow § Co. 
@ Company of the 


® PAGE 


Jeceussy PROTECTION FENCE 


afence~I885* 
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Upon request to our New York office, 
we will send you, without charge, 
a sample of the “Hartford-Saxony” 


fabric, a set of fifty color-plates of 
the most popular designs and coloring:, 


and twobeautifully illustrated booklets. 


“Hartford-Saxony” rugs are made in 
twenty-eight stock sizes, from 22% in. 
by 36 in. to 11 ft. 3 in. by 24 ft., and 
special sizes can be made to order. 
East of the Mississippi River, a smal! 
size, 27 in. by 54 in., sells for $14.75; 
a room size, 9 ft. by 12 ft., for $130. 
If you have any difficulty in pro- 
curing “Hartford-Saxony” rugs, our 
New York office will see that you are 
supplied. cAt any of our showrooms, 


the full line will be shown gladly. 
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| W’. Lee Gwynne Residence Summit, N. J. 


Your House Can Be Heated 
With Fresh Air 


| 
| 
| The combination of plenty of heat and an 
abundance of fresh warm air in constant 
| circulation will go a long way towards keep- 
| ing your family in vigorous health. It will 
make your home cozy and comfortable, 
| and you will enjoy a freedom from head- 
| aches and colds that you have never known 
under other heating methods. It will re- 
| duce your doctor's bills and your coal bills 
| 
| 





at the same time. 


The Kelsey Warm Air Generator embodies the 
most modern method of filling your house with 
fresh warm air, circulating freely through every 
room, while its automatic humidifier adds just 
the right amount of moisture that nature requires. 


It is scientifically and 
solidly constructed, 
lasts a lifetime, and op- 
erates with a phenome- 
nally small amount of 
coal. 
Let us send you ‘‘Kelsey 
Achievements.’’ It con- 
tains information on 


heating that you will 
find invaluable. 


HE Kevse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





306 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Dealers 
Principal Cities 


Sales Offices 
Boston and New York 



























































Note its effectiveness in Winter 





Pachysandra used under a low-bran-hed maple. 


Carpet Your Ground With Pachysandra 
It Makes Green the Bare Places 
LANT Moons’ Pachysandra in dark, shady places under low-branched 


trees, and in shady corners where grass won't grow, — and stop, once and 
for all, your worry over bare spots upon your lawn. 

Plant it, too, as a ground cover in Evergreen and Shrubbery beds. It 
grows densely and stifles weeds. Have it as a ribbon to border your walks 
and drives. 

Pachysandra is an Evergreen ground cover. Planted ten inches apart it 
soon grows together in a mass. It is inexpensive, too. 

Strong plants from pots, $12.00 per 100; $90.00 per 1000 

Order direct from this advertisement. Pachysandra can be planted at 


any time. 
Write for particulars concerning your Autumn 
plantings and ash especially for Booklet B. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenton, NA 
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Lifetime Protection 
for Your Home and Property 


Order it now—a Page Fence that will make your property yours 
—make your boundary line the turning point for every intruder 
—give you the security and seclusion that will encourage fur- 
ther development of your grounds. 

The Super-Heavy Zinc Coat, added to other superiorities of 
Page Wire Link, makes it the lifetime fence of real protection 
—safeguarding your property at a cost of a few dollars a year. 
Write for the Page Fence Book and the name of the P: ige Fence 
man near you. No obligation. Address. 


The Page Fence & Wire Products Association 
215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Distributing wire-link products for ae Page Steel & Wire Co., 
Associate Company of the American Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


® PAGE 


cAmerica's 
PROTECTION FENCE 





Sirst wire 
Sence~1885" 
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Upon request to our New York iy 
we will send you, without charge 


a sample of the ‘ Hanford Sewney : 


the most popular designs and coloring , 
and two beautifull, illustrated booklets. 
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“f Tartford-Saxony” rics ave made 1:1 
twenty-eight stock sizes, from 2214 1m. 
by 36 in. to 11 ft. 3 in. by 24 ft., and 
special sizes can be made to order. 
East of ihe Mississippi River, a anal 
size, 27 in. by 54 in., sells for $14.7 

a room size, 9 ft. by 12 fi, for fai 


If you have any difficulty in pro- 
curing “Hartford-Saxony” rugs, our 
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fabric, a set of fifty color-p lates of 


ord-Saxon y 


Made exclusively 6} the the Bigelon erifard sane Company at their ails, in X Trompe, Conn, 
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Rugs 





“The supreme achievement of a 


century’s 


S Seow Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Com- 
pany has been manufacturing floor 
coverings for nearly a century. It now is 
the largest producer of high-grade rugs 
and carpets in the United States, and one 
of the largest in the world. The plant shown 
above has a capacity of about ten million 
yards, and another at Clinton, Mass., over 
two and a half million yards annually. 


These great mills make many different 
kinds of rugs and carpets, that have earned 
a national reputation for high quality, un- 
excelled beauty and remarkable durability. 
Preeminent among these stands the 
“‘Hartford-Saxony,” a fabric of such un- 
usual sturdiness that rugs purchased a 
quarter-century or more ago, and given 


experience 


constant hard usage, are still good. 
“Hartford-Saxony” rugs are the highest 


achievement of rug-weaving in America. 
Their soft, resilient pile 1s fully three- 
eighths inch deep, made of heavy yarns 
produced from the finest imported wools. 


More yards of “Hartford-Saxony” rugs 
and carpets are used in public rooms and 
corridors of leading hotels in America, 
than of any other fabric made in this 
country. Now these rugs are being pro- 
duced in an increased number of designs 
suited to home use. Their delightful resil- 
ience underfoot, and their soft, blending 
colorings adapt them to any decorative 
scheme; their phenomenal durability fits 
them to withstand the most severe wear. 


Look for the name “Hartford-Saxony” woven in 
the back aed these rugs as a guarantee of es 


] 


HARTFORD SAXONY 





Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company 


ESTABLISHED 1825 
Mills at Thompsonville, Conn.,.and Clinton, Mass. 


CHICAGO 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


NEW YORK 
385 Madison Avenue 


BOSTON 
99 Bedford Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
770 Mission Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
1015 Chestnut Street 





Reproduction from 
a painting of Harbel Manor, 


the estate of H.S. Firestone. Akron, Ohio, 


by Frank Swift Chase 


Among prominent persons and institu- 
tions served by Davey Tree Surgeons 
are the following: 


EDWARD BOK 

IRVING BACHELLER 

FRED W. UPHAM 

W. K. KELLOGG 

CITY OF CLEVELAND 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
FORT WILLIAM HENRY HOTEL 
DE PAUW UNIVERSITY 

POTTER PALMER 

COL. H. H. ROGERS 





JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Danger symptoms in your trees 


Are the leaves of any one of your trees turning brown pre- 
maturely? In many cases this is caused by a lack of water or 
possibly by a lack of food. It might indicate a gas leak or 
some special disease. 

Are any of the leaves yellowish? The leaves of most trees 
have a rich dark green color, and a yellowish appearance 
often indicates a lack of water, or a lack of food in the soil 
(probably nitrogen), or both. 

Are any of the leaves undersized? This generally indicates 
a lack of food elements; namely, nitrogen, phosphorous and 
potassium. A tree requires food just the same as any other 
living thing. 

Ts the foliage of any tree thin or sparse? This usually in- 
dicates a lack of both water and food. It might mean an 
attack by a specific insect or disease. 

Is any tree dying back at the top? This might signify that 
the roots had been smothered, or cut too severely, or drowned, 
or that the water had been drained away. It might indicate 
a lack of food elements, or a serious insect attack. 

Ts any tree full of dead branches? If so, the tree may be 
too dense, or it may be suffering from a specific disease or 


insect enemy. Dead branches are a menace to the health 
of a tree. 

Is the bark splitting or falling eff? This might be caused 
by frost injury, or sun scald, or gas poisoning, or some me- 
chanical injury 

Does any tree have a V-shaped crotch? Is this crotch start- 
ing to split apart? If not, it is only a question of time until 
it will. Splitting crotches are often indicated by a large bulge 
on either side, or by discolored water oozing out. 


Are there any decaying cavities? Open cavities are easily 


observed, but many times decay is hidden. Decay results 
from active fungous diseases; once started, it never stops 


until arrested by human skill. The principles of treatment : * 
are somewhat similar to dentistry. Hidden decay may be **~ 
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indicated by a swollen place on the trunk, or by a sunken °.” 


bark area or by a dried bark area, or by a bark discoloration, 
or by small holes. Sometimes it is indicated by wood dust 
on the bark or on the ground. 


A tree with any of these symptoms needs a real Tree 


Surgeon. It is on the way to premature death. It might 
be too far gone to save, but if it is possible to save it Davey 
Tree Surgeons can do it. Write or wire nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 117 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connections: New York, Astor Trust Bldg., Fifth Ave. and 42nd St.; Albany, Volckert Bldg.; Boston, Massachusetts 
Trust Bldg.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bidg.; Baltimore, American Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Buffalo, 110 Fi ranklin Street; Cleveland, 


Hippodrome Bldg.; Detroit, General Motors Bidg.; Cincinnatt, Mercantile Library Bldg.; Louisville, Todd Bldg. 


.3 Indtanapolis, Lombard Blidg.; 


Chicago, Westminster Bldg.; St.Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg.; San Francisco, Hobart Bldg.; Montreal,252 Laugauchetiere, West. 





DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 








Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely repr 


th /; 





An agree- 


ment made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness. Protect yourself FP cog impostors. If anyone solicits the care of your 


trees who is not directly in our employ, and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. 


ve yourself from loss and your trees from harm 
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Residence of t 
A. H. Sweet i 
San Diego, Cal. Hy 
Meade & Requa 
Architects 





A finishing touch of beauty 
—and protection 


T IS remarkable the way Bay State # 
Brick and Cement Coating trans- Be 
forms drab stucco and concrete. Dull is: 
weathered walls take on a beauty that 
is striking. But more than that, Bay 
State Coating creeps into the porous 
cement and permanently seals it. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coat- 
ing comes in a complete range of tints 
and in a pure rich white. Let us send 
you free samples and color-chart. 

Our new booklet No. 3 shows many 
actual photographs of beautiful Bay 


State coated homes. Write for 
samples and booklet to-day. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 


Brooklyn Jacksonville 








In sending, you this 192-page booklet 







Please Let Us 


Emphasize 


that in order to be sure you jet the senuine 
“Wood Eternal,” you should specify strictly 
“Tidewater” Cypress, cut within 200 miles of 
the coast-line. There is a kindred species that 
prows far inland, is not in a swamp and 
therefore has not the historic degree of decay- 
: , | resistance which characterizes the“Tidewater” 
ae : variety. We state this in fairness to all. 
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That standard volume, the 


Cypress Colonial Plan Book 


“about as comprehensive and authentic a 
grouping, of matters Colonial, from architec- 
ture to manners, from sports to furniture, etc., 
as ever will be compiled in the same space.” 
It contains a Double Plan-sheet Supplement, 
with full-size Workin3, Drawings in complete 
form. Also full Specifications for the complete 
PO # oa e i A at L house (not the lumber alone), also 3 sheets of 

Colonial sketches, full of human interest, by 

| one of America’s best artists. The plans are by 

The Bette r Ki t t che r 1C\ 0) (= | a nationally known architect and are exclusive. 
| 


They are not for sale, but are yours with the 
Porce-Namel tables are designed and built to meet the compliments of “the Wood Eternal.” Of 




















requirements of modern kitchen planning. No need of re- a ; 
modelling or rearranging your kitchen to accommodate this course, we hope you will use Zenuine 
kitchen aid. " Tia add 9 “cc 
a we refer to ‘Pourene as the Pp kitchen — we — in Tidewater C YPRESS, the true Wood 
mind materials and construction, as well as convenient features. ese Om a , i 
sethantes ae te Fag Eternal,”’ identified by the arrow trade-mark, 
A Porce-Namel Makes Housekeeping Easier but we leave that to your own good judgment. 
N e j ible in ion of a Porce-Na } , ? 
pe cy op he py et kitchen. To on the task pf atte tn Will you write for Cypress Vol. 44, today! 
Porce-Namel tables are ideally suited. Th ank ou 
To fae. 9 your selection of the right Porce-Namel model for your home, we’ll gladly y i 
to your request for a copy of “First Aids to First Class Cooking”, and at the 
Same time give you the name of the nearest Porce-Namel dealer. S mn Cc M af - 
outnern ypress anutacturers /\ssn. 
MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY ¥ 
: } i a 1206 Poydras Building, New Orleans. Louisiana £ a 
Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 | PONS AZ or 1206 Gral Buitiind, Jeshsonville, Fleside NS 4 
419 S. Madison St. Nappanee, Ind. ® 
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274 THE HOUSE -BEAUTIFUL 
A Some Nores on Rock PLAnts disill 
: (Continued from page 217) st 
it should be. Intense gentian-blue _ effect, but the tall rosy-lilac flowers end, 
B E tg KE yy &> GAY flowers in early fall excite comment are unusual in August. Do not dis. part 
wherever seen. It should be planted —_turb after the foliage has ripened critic 
| in the spring as it seldom takes hold —_and disappeared in spring. every 
FH U RN jag Ba GE RE | if moved in the fall. Narcissus of the tiny sorts are thirt) 
| Eupatorium coelestinum, or blue _ hard to find but it can be done; the that t 
mistflower, is another blue flower — cyclamen-flowered, angel’s _ tears, durin 
coming even later, in October. and hoop-petticoat varieties are work' 
BULBS FOR THE Rock GARDEN — daintily formed and worth hours 
All the tiny favorites; grape-hya- Jonquils, the old-fashioned deep 
cinths which will form clumps if yellow sweet-scented sorts with nar- 
undisturbed, as will crocus, snow- row grass-like foliage are always 
drops, and scillas. Aconite is so acceptable. 
tiny as to reach the vanishing point, Tulipa clusiana, a small species, from 
VE OS th and chionodoxa I have not thor- red and white like a peppermint with 
(a oughly tried out. stick, is a novelty. ble o 
‘ Checkered fritiliaries are not In conclusion one might say of the she | 
HK commonly seen, some of them are _ planting of all rock plants: do not wait 
i of a satiny greenish white, others overdo it either in quantity or num- that 
\| of brown. ber of kinds. Have few varieties glass 
Crown imperials are very strik- and those of the best. Plant them wher 
i ing though hardly to be called far enough apart. Eighteen inches and | 
AN i beautiful. is close enough for most of them ing J 
| Ky | | i Autumn crocus needs to be though they seem small at first. tion; 
| KY || TN planted in August, a fact worth And generally speaking, a smaller room 
iH 7 poe gas | i remembering when making out plant will do better than a large one. quar 
| iN nea eer incenies a A one’s bulb lists. 1 hey must be so Avoid tender potgrown plants from alwa' 
KY || century style as interpreted by Duncan Phyfe placed that they will not be dis- a greenhouse as they perish miser- glass 
i | i turbed after the disappearance of ably in the spring winds. Early fall Sewa 
KN | E oe <% Yi in the large leaves in spring. planting has seemed to me the most True 
iA ntertaining our Guests 1 Lycoris squamigera, like the au- successful as the plants make a good nut | 
Ml PAS ie 4 ‘ nN tumn crocus, appears naked when ~~ growth and are ready to_ burst (if th 
| eN That inimitable poise which marks you 3% ht in bloom. It needs some softening into bloom with the first warm can 
| hy the successful hostess—how much it de- | foliage like nepeta for the best days. poun 
| ; | pends on a correctly appointed dining room! | . must 
ri With proud assurance, you usher in even Tur E O H — 
hi | your most critical guests, when your dining HE EVOLUTION OF VUR TIOUSE regi 
hi suite is a Berkey & Gay creation. Its dis- (Continued from page 219) pa 
| i | tinguishing quality is at once expressive of the most skilled workmen and who house stands completed, most of is fa 
it | that perfect taste and correctness so insep- turn out first-class work almost the essentials were satisfactorily prese 
» arable from true hospitality. without regard to expense. The supplied, but a few details were, inset 
Ky } second, or average class, employs and are, sources of minor irritation. defin 
i | average workmen and delsver fair Concerning some of these, | have glass 
LA \ work at moderate cost. The third to conclude that the written words perce 
| V4 \ class includes those who are novices of contracts and specifications are espec 
| Ai or whose principal activity is spec- not always susceptible of one mean- on tl 
ms ulative building, and who think ing only. A supervising architect and 
hy dy more of appearances than sound would undoubtedly have been worth the s 
| tt | i construction. A preliminary inquiry _ his fee. Serve 
Bi i gave the impression that the em- The principal sources of irritation faces 
i | This Shop Mark ( ployment of a builder of the first | with the contractor were numerous say 1 
iy | 2 nit ip nid aed | K class would be too costly for us. We items that should have been ordered beyo 
lA | ee | deliberately chose a contractor by him well in advance of need stole 
| iN es en ee | ‘s from the second class in the hope during construction. More than a to b 
mi | in that careful and constant super- few times | abruptly faced the wher 
| IX) I eae & Ger Bobo and Dining Room | AN vision would keep standards high. alternative of accepting a substitute Plea: 
| i svi “ake us 1 During the progress of construc- or submitting toa delay ot one of here 
11 i} MY tion, | frequently doubted the wis- two weeks until the specified article | two 
hi | | in dom of the decision; now, in retro- could be procured. It would be | teres 
i 1 i spect, I believe | would dothe same unfair to say that contractors know | Or 
N | th again, although I would take more that housebuilders are anxious to nut | 
ih | BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY | x time to make the choice. If | were occupy their houses and take ad- = 
| Ay GRAND RAPIDS I] to recommend a plan to others ap- a fact, - it ripe ices 
| Wy proaching housebuilding with lim- appeared so to us. Also | came 725 
iN we ee | ited funds, | would urge the same realize fully the wisdom of the celle 
I Ky || plan except that it would include common advice to prospective Poin 
4 se. | employment of a supervising archi- _ builders: Verbal orders don’t go — _ 
\« E fe) j; —#_~ . > | | tect. I strongly suspect that money write them down! ine, 
Is = JOr PAS oo) — | so spent is well worth while. As our The experience of house building and 
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disillusioned us concerning the 
attitude of the American workman 
toward his job. From beginning to 
end, about fifty workmen played a 
part in the construction. After 
critically watching them at work, 
every morning, five days a week for 
thirty weeks, | had to conclude 
that the average American workman 
during these days has little pride in 
workmanship. A day’s work is eight 
hours and $8 to $12, and little else. 


SEPTEMBER 


The best workmen were two Italian 
tile workers who were recent immi- 
grants; the next best, the negro who 
mixed the mortar. 

In our house-building experiment, 


what are the outstanding con- 
clusions that may help others? 
Briefly they were these: Fore- 


thought pays. Architects earn their 
fees; the good ones deserve better. 
Supervising architects are a justi- 
fiable indulgence. 


‘Mirror, Mirror ON THE WALL’ 


(Continued from page 225) 


from Oxford that she is returning 
with three others, three indispensa- 
ble ones that would ruin her life if 
she left them behind. I can hardly 
wait until July, and I am praying 
that they will arrive unscathed, old 
glass and all. But | am wondering 
where she will put them! The long 
and lovely looking-glass | am show- 
ing you here belongs to her collec- 
tion; it hangs over her drawing- 
room mantel. Its date is in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century; | 
always like to think it is the sort of 
glass that, in 1719, Judge Samuel 
Sewall ordered from London, ‘a 
True Looking Glass of black Wal- 
nut Frame, of the newest Fashion 
(if the Fashion be good) as good as 
can be bought for five or six 
pounds.” A handsome mirror it 
must have been, too, for that 
amount of money then would 
mean five times as much to-day. 
It measures forty by fifteen and 
a half inches; the gilt inner rim 
is faded, but otherwise perfectly 
preserved, and in the curved top is 
inset one of those graceful but in- 
definable gilt ornaments. And the 
glass is old — in two sections, you 
perceive, always a desirable point, 
especially so if there is a cut design 
on the upper panel — a little misty 
and dim, but not at all unsightly, 
the sort of glass that should be pre- 
served for its memories and the 
faces it has reflected. (I should n’t 
say this if the glass were tarnished 
beyond use, if Time, the thief, had 
stolen most of its silver, or if it were 
to be hung over a dressing-table 
where a relentless vision may not be 
Pleasant, but is imperative.) But 
here it is very agreeable, and one or 
two such examples are always in- 
teresting in any collection. 

Only a little younger is that wal- 
nut mirror, with a wider and more 
amply decorated frame, for this 
would date somewhere between 
1725 and 1750. It has so many ex- 
cellencies that I feel as if | must 
Point them out one by one. To 
begin with the proportions are very 
fine, thirty-seven by twenty-one 
and a half inches; the inner gilt rim, 





of the type known as ‘pie crust’ is 
very gracefully modeled; the carved 
and gilded pomegranates and leaves 
adorning the sides are finely carved, 
and, rarest of all, the gold crown at 
the top is a very uncommon design, 
and suggests that it was, without 
doubt, an English piece. Eagles you 
find here in abundance; that is nat- 
ural enough, perhaps; sheaves of 
wheat, prince’s feathers and fleur- 
de-lis are not at all unusual, but the 
crown rarely appears upon this type 
of mirror in America. It has lived 
in one family for nearly two hun- 
dred years, and its first American 
home was on the Cape. 

And now we are back again in 
L ’s house — the crown mirror 
living just a little farther down the 
road. Do you know this always 
seems to me such a pleasant way to 
visit a collection? No exertion at all 
involved beyond turning the pages 
of a book or a magazine. Of course 
you lose the value of the wood, the 
agreeable glint of the gilt, and that’s 
apity. L ’ssecond mirror is the 
type known generally in this coun- 
try as a Constitution glass; in Eng- 
land the name seems to be Chippen- 
dale, a loose term, and one which | 
do not at all admire, for anything 
more unlike the florid rococo and 
Chinese designs of Chippendale it is 
difficult to imagine. In reality, it is 
an outgrowth of the first looking- 
glass, the earlier eighteenth century 
elaborating itself; you can readily 
see the kinship between these first 
three mirrors. The wood, however, 
has changed, for this is mahogany; 
the vogue of walnut was over and 
done. | like the little cut-out ‘ears’ 
which are delicately designed, and 
the rather flamboyant bird is a sheer 
delight, far more attractive than my 
sedate eagle sitting tamely on its 
perch. For a long time we debated 
as to whether it was a heron or a 
falcon — ornithology not being our 
strongest subject — and at last | 
have decided to classify it as Mr. 











Percival does, as ‘an exceedingly) 
long-necked bird of indeterminate 
variety.’ This mirror is an _heir- 
loom, too; L—— brought it over 
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Pendant S-975 
Individuality in dining-room fixtures 


THE unusual, coupled with practicability and durability, is 
achieved in this new type of dining-room fixture. The shades 
of a new material—Fabrikon—are hand decorated, permanent 
and imperishable; soft and colorful under illumination, and 
possessing a daylight value that adds greatly to the room fur- 
nishings. Side wall sconces to match the pendant either in 
polychrome gold or silver. 

Small illustrations illustrate the side fixtures with double 
or single lights fitted with shades or shields as desired. 

Tear-drop prisms both on the main and side fixtures add a 
pleasing color note. The polychrome gold bears the amber 
prism, and the silver fixture the turquoise. 

Every Handel Lamp and fixture is stamped with the Handel 
Ask your lamp or fixture dealer or write us for further 


name. 
information. 
THE HANDEL COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


ee © "damps & Fixtures 
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See how oak floorin 

improves the ol 

home, laid right over 
the old floor, at little 
expense. Oak floors 
are permanent, never 
need replacement, and 
a little care keeps 
them in perfect con- 
dition They increase 
thevalueof any home, 
for renting or sale. 





One room at atime may be 
floored, to avoid confusion 
in the household. Nowood- 
work need be disturbed, ex- 
ceptthe quarter-round at the 

baseboard. 



















NEW FLOORS for OLD 


and you can now have just the shade 
of floor finish you want 


You can do it too, easily, and 
at small cost, whether building or 
remodeling the old home. 


All women long for bright dust- 
less floors, kept so with least pos- 
sible effort. The furniture looks 
better, hangings and drapes take 
on an increased charm, when dis- 
played in connection with a color- 
ful floor, finished in just the 
shade you want. 


Lay oak over the 
old floor 


Right over the old soft wood 
floor, with its uneven worn sur- 
face and dust catching cracks, 
lay 38-inch oak flooring. It is 
side and end matched, providing 
a continuous even expanse of 
polished surface in Nature’s beau- 
tiful oak. 


You can have “weathered” 
finish in the living room, for ex- 
ample, brighter shades in 
smaller rooms, hallways,and 
sunporch. Each room as 
your taste dictates. 


Our two free booklets, 
“ The Story of Oak Floors,” 
and “‘How and Where to 
Use Oak Floors” have 
helped thousands of home 
owners to solve the floor 
probiem. 


The cost will be less than a 
new carpet. The advantages are 
permanence, saving in house- 
work, cleanliness, and added 
beauty. 


Nature's GiFT oF 
EVERLASTING BEAUTY 


Write for these two free books. 
They tell the whole stery, with 
color plates of the new modern finishes. Our 
flooring experts will help you on any point, 
without obligation, if you will write us. 


Oak FLoorine BuREAU 
1046 Ashland Block, Chicago 


Raa a-- == --5 


Oak FLoortnc Bureau 
1046 Ashland Block, Chicago 


Please send me ego your free de luxe book, 
“The Story of Oak Floors.” Also the bookle 


“Tue Sto ge 
° RY OF Oak Foors on “How and Where to Use Oak Floors.” 


from earliest times to the present day; 24 
pages of valuable information for those 
about to build or remodel. Takes you 
through cach room of your home, suggest- 
ing different grades for different rooms, 
various finishes, fully illustrated in color. 

With this de luxe book, you will receive 
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“How and Where to Use Oak Floors,” a “spay . 
booklet of practical information on the CY eeeernnnneeeee SUB ooo coon cnnnnnnnnnnnnn 
Proper use and care of oak floors. SN eee 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


from Queechy, but I suppose, since 
it would date as fairly early Geor- 
gian, that it must originally have 
come from Connecticut with the 
rest of her ancestral treasures. 

Nevertheless, the Constitution 
glasses, as a furniture expression, 
lasted well on to the end of the 
eighteenth century; you find them, 
as I have already said, with various 
gilt ornaments. Only in Pennsyl- 
vania have | observed a marked 
difference. Here you find these mir- 
rors large and well shaped, but, ow- 
ing to the Quaker, distaste for 
adornment, they are always plain 
and unembellished. Occasionally, 
the Friends did go so far as to allow 
themselves narrow lines of inlay, 
but that is all. 

But in the later seventeen-hun- 
dreds, mirrors began to shape them- 
selves into rectangular proportions. 
Many of Hepplewhite’s designs 
show this tendency; Sheraton’s, 
too; the whole age seemed preparing 
itself for the semiarchitectural 
frames so much in vogue in the early 
nineteenth century. Lately I have 
been looking up mirror advertise- 
ments in my favorite Columbian 
Centinel, published in Boston from 
1784 on, and to me as beguiling as 
any novel. Indeed, you can find 
fiction as well as fact in its pages, by 
which I mean that there are con- 
stantly glimpses of comedy and 
tragedy: ships that come sailing in, 
auctions that meant the ending of 


| some cherished home, eloping wives 
| and runaway apprentices. One S. 


Lothrop of Court Street (Stillman 
Lothrop an earlier advertisement 
shows his name to have been) had 


| an engaging way of presenting his 


wares. Printed within a mirror 
frame, a frame with roped sides, an 
overhanging cornice and dependent 
drops (the little balls which, in 
America, are said to have the sig- 


nificance of the thirteen original 


states, and, in England, are known 
as Nelson’s cannon-balls) is his an- 
nouncement of ‘a very extensive 
assortment of Gilt Framed Looking 
Glasses some of which are very ele- 
gant in the newest style and lowest 
price.’ This was in 1815, and a few 


| years before this notice appears | 





find him offering for sale ‘a very 
large Elegant Gilt Framed Looking 
Glass, 60 by 35 inches; it is presumed 
to be the largest and most superb 
Glass in Boston — which belongs to 
a lady, and will be sold very low.’ 

These glasses although largely 
imported, oftentimes from Ger- 
many as well as England, were also 
made in America. In 1810 Vose and 
Coates advertise that they ‘have 
received per the Galen from London 
a large assortment of Looking 
Glasses, Convex Mirrors and Giran- 
doles’; in 1812 Paul Mondelly an- 





nounces that he has ‘received by the 
Ship Ganges from Tonnigen, a large 
assortment of Looking Glasses — 
likewise has on hand an extensive 
assortment of Gilt Framed Looking 
Glasses which are warranted to be 
of the best workmanship in the 
United States.’ Really, so many 
came over, or were manufactured 
here, that | am often surprised we 
do not find more of them in our 
antique rambles. 

L *s  rope-carved _ mirror, 
though it has not a gilded frame, js 
of this tabernacle type; not so rare, 
naturally, as the two earlier ones | 
showed you, but particularly grace- 
ful and full of ‘points.’ By the way, 
do you know how old this rope- 
carved design is? I did n’t until the 
other day when, listening to Mr. 
Wace of the Archaeological School 
at Athens, | discovered that the 
classic days of Rome were only an 
incident in its long career; that, ac- 
tually, it dated back as far as the 
full period of Mycenzan culture. A 
soapstone vase of 1400 B.C. attests 
the truth of this, and I suppose that 
later Athens knew it, next  be- 
queathing it to Rome from whence 
it was assimilated by the Renais- 
sance, and, at long last, employed in 
the Empire furniture which is, after 
all, just a re-statement of classicism 
and Napoleon’s victories in the 
East. Interesting, is n’t it, how long 
a motive can persist; that on a 
pretty mirror hanging in a little 
north-country town is a pattern 
familiar to the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome. L——’s mirror has another 
classic design, too, for, under the 
cornice is a formalized carving of 
acanthus leaves. Delicate little 
brass rosettes are set on either side, 
and the columns themselves end in 
fluted rounds. I wish | could re- 
member where L got it—| 
have an idea it came from our 
Favorite Dealer’s shop — but, then, 
recalling all her belongings would 
require an over-encyclopzdic mind. 

Of the same style, though gilded 
and larger, is the bas-relief looking- 
glass, a treasured inheritance owned 
by another friend in our town. Itis 
much more ample, forty by twenty- 
one inches; the well-carved columns 
end in a large knot above and below, 
and the bas-relief, a bunch of 
grapes, is especially bold and har- 
monious. | know of only one other 
mirror, an English piece, where the 
bas-relief, in the shape of a curved 
shell, stands out with such fine 
authority. I wish you could have 
seen it the other day when it posed 
for the photographer. Its old gilt 
fell in so becomingly with the yellow 
daffodils and golden-eyed narciss!, 
nodding back at their own reflec- 
tions. (Continued on pace 290) 
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ExTENDING Our Houses To THE Ovut-or-Doors 
(Continued from page 228) 


large, leafy trees.’ In this connec- 
tion, the point was brought out 
that the use of fruit trees —orange, 
grapefruit, pomegranate, and many 
other varieties —for decorative pur- 
poses is one of the characteristic 
features of our landscape garden- 
ing in California. With these fruit 
trees might be classed numerous 
flowering trees and shrubs. 

The predominance of 
shades in the landscape of Califor- 
nia and the large number of build- 
ings of the Mediterranean type 
make it seem natural to select some 
shade of yellow, with blue as its 
complement, for color effects in the 
garden. Orange, reddish-yellows, 
and deep, bright blues seem to be 
especially suited to California, with 
its brilliant sunlight, its warm skies, 
and its rolling hills the color of dull 
gold. 

In discussing landscape gardening 
in Southern California, one land- 
scape architect spoke of San Diego 
as being particularly well adapted 
toinformal garden arrangement, be- 
cause of the numerous canyons and 
terraces which are to be found in 
many parts of the city. There is so 
much up-and-down in the configura- 
tion of the land, and lots are so 
broken up into small spaces that it 
would hardly be possible to carry 
out the large, formal effects that 
might be successful on extensive, 
flat surfaces. 

However, the suggestion has been 
made that it is desirable to retain 
some of the formal element even in 
a small garden area. Experience 
seems to show that one of the chief 
mistakes of amateur gardeners is 
their scattering of shrubs and 
flowering plants over too large a 
space, producing a spotty result. 
The principle of contrast is an im- 
portant one, and shrubs and flowers 
should be massed for definite effects. 

While the configuration of the 
land has much to do with the styles 
of landscape gardening found in 
California, climate is also an influ- 
ential factor. A large proportion of 
shrubs and flowering plants must 
be, to a certain extent, drought-re- 
sisting. Consequently, the varieties 
selected are somewhat different 
from those seen in the damper cli- 
mates of certain other parts of the 
country. Native plants have a pe- 
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culiar charm of their own, some- 
what similar to the charm of people 
who, through long periods of strug- 
gle, have adapted themselves to 
conditions and have learned to pro- 
duce beauty out of what they find 
around them. There are certain 
plants which, in spite of heat, cold, 
wind, sun, fog, spread their carpets 
of rich color over burning desert 
sands or seaside rocks. 

Well planned landscape garden- 
ing shows so skillful a blending of 
the various elements of outdoor 
beauty that we are conscious of the 
effect of the whole, rather than feel- 
ing impelled to analyze the compo- 
nent parts. However, in building 
up a garden of one’s own, it is 
interesting to consider what ele- 
ments are supplied by flowers, 
shrubs, vines, trees. 

Masses of color, the charm of deli- 
cate, transient beauty — these are 
among the contributions of flowers 
to the garden. The changing of the 
flowers with the seasons, their nu- 
merous shapes, sizes and textures, 
make up part of their attraction. 
Whether planted in beds or in pots, 
they give more or less of a personal, 
informal touch. 

Shrubs artistically grouped help 
to take away bareness and give a 
rich, finished appearance to the 
grounds about a house. Massed 
effects of green form a satisfying 
background for the shifting colors of 
seasonal flowers. Vines are effec- 
tively used in California for their 
delicate tracery or for their masses 
of green leaves; to soften the harsh- 
ness of architectural lines or to 
furnish bright spots of color. We 
find them on house-walls, on arches, 
on trellises, on porches, on the 
ground. 

So numerous are the varieties of 
trees in California that they are 
used to create an atmosphere of 
homeliness, of friendliness, of in- 
timacy, or of formal elegance: or to 
add touches of desert warmth, of 
tropical luxuriance, of mountain 
sturdiness. Trees may be used to 
give effects of height or breadth, to 
aid in supplying variety of shape or 
outline. And among the greatest 
charms of trees might be counted 
the fleckered shadows which they 
cast upon the lawn or upon golden 
sands. 
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True Masterpieces 


ay an important role in cementing 


T2 furnishings of your living room 
pl 


the happiness of the home and in the 
formation of favorable impressions up- 
on those who are welcomed as guests. 


Character, beauty and liveability are to 
be desired in the furnishment of such a 
room, and what piece of furniture adds 
so much tothecomfort and appearance 
of the room as does a handsome table? 


Kiel tables, with their exquisite beauty 
of finish, authenticity of design and 
enduring excellence of construction 
are worthy of your earnest considera- 
tion as desirable additions to the fur- 


nishments of your home. 


Kiel Tables assure you of quality and 
design of the highest order at exception- 
ally low prices. Inspect them at your 


furniture merchant’s. 


A handsome booklet “True Master- 
pieces”, filled with suggestions on home 
furnishment and illustrated with in- 
teriors from a number of America’s 
finest homes, will be sent on request. 


THE KIEL FURNITURE COMPANY 


Department A-3, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Cut SHows 
No. 23-9 SEAT 







O—NOTE CONCEALED HINGE 
THIS PLATE EXTENDS ACROSS THE 
SEAT INSIDE OF THE CORE 

C NOTE HEAVY COVERING 

B RUNS LENGTHWISE 

A~NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION 
THIS RUNS ACROSS SEAT 
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Perfectly appointed homes 


Whale-Bone-Ite Toilet Seats 


A sanitary refinement which is an 
investment for the life of your 
home. Permanently durable, attrac- 
tive, they are the world’s best seats 


r | XODAY toilet seats are considered a very impor- 
tant appointment in most homes. 


And so today Whale-Bone-Ite seats are specified 
more and more by architects, and by home owners 
anxious to provide their families with the best. 


These toilet seats are unqualifiedly guaranteed to 
excel in their ten points of supremacy. 


They are permanently durable—the hard glass-like 
finish is sanitary, easiest cleaned. It is acid-proof, 
unbreakable, non-inflammable. They will not scratch 
or mar. They cannot warp or split. They are of one- 
piece construction with no exposed metal. They are 
comfortable. 


Whale-Bone-Ite comes in two finishes to harmonize 
with your toilet room fixtures: ebony or mahogany. 


Find out the facts about Whale-Bone-Ite seats for 
your home. Ask your plumber, or if he cannot sup- 
ply you, write direct to us. 


Whale-Bone-Ite Division 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Tue SmMatt House 
(Continued from page 231) 


side facing the street there are a 
great number of possible solutions, 
but, with exception perhaps of the 
two-story Colonial type, the most 
successful facades are the ones that 
are low and have the informal feel- 
ing of intimacy. As before, the ex- 
pedient used is lowering the roof 
line, and making the eaves come at 
the first story rather than at the top 
of the second. Wide, low dormers 
break the roof line, and provide 
room and light for the second-floor 
bedrooms. In this rather quiet fa- 
cade, the living-room windows have 
been grouped into one large unit, 
and the entrance has been recessed 
to produce a deep shadow, and 
otherwise accented by a hood on 
brackets above. 

In the last group the large fire- 


| place chimney is the distinguishing 


feature, growing, as it does out of 
the junction of the entrance wing to 


| the main body of the house. The 
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first sketch under group E shows 
an interesting variation of the 
story-and-a-half type with the 
little ‘pop-up’ dormers over the 
second-story windows. The last 
sketch has a very much flatter 
pitch and would lend itself well 
to the use of red tile with stucco 
walls. 

In conclusion, the problem of the 
small house is one of economy, 
utility, and beauty, with economy 
dictating that the plan be simple, 
straightforward, and rectangular in 
outline, and in all cases, to meet the 
requirements of good materials, and 
sound construction. But even if it is 
true that in a five-, six-, or seven- 
room house of moderate cost, we are 
limited to a very few plan types, it 
is equally true that many types of 
facades may be evolved and in- 
numerable expressions in detail used 
in which individuality may have 
full play. 


OVERHANGING BALCONIES AND INFORMALLY MASSED 
FLOWERS HELP TO GIVE THE CITY ITS INDIVIDUALITY 


A PicTruRESQUE QUARTER 
(Continued from page 233) 


street outside. To-day, when we are 
too apt to think that all the joys 
of life came with the automobile, 
and all of its conveniences with 
the telephone, it is well to look back 
upon the life of the past, note its 
charms, its wholesomeness and the 
really full and beautiful days which 
might be so lived. To live amidst 
such charming surroundings might 


compensate for a great deal. For 
the interchange of visits, the graces 
of the women, the easy hospitality, 
the soft intonations of the South, 
the plentiful table with its fine cook- 
ing and its formalities, call up 4 
picture of completeness and ol 
beauty that is as the fragrance ofa 
flower. 

It is in one of these old homes, 
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After All 
The Burnham Boiler 








1924 
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Is Quite Like A JellyBag 4. 


UST as that handy little household de- 
vice strains all the goodness out of the 
fruits, so does the Burnham literally squeeze 
every particle of heat out of the coal; and 
as one helps to keep you supplied with 
delicious preserves throughout the winter 
months; the other provides you with ade- 
quate supply of warmth and comfort. 





Montreal 
124 Stanley Street 


The Burnham Boiler can be relied upon to 
furnish thoroughly dependable heating and 


at a minimum cost. 


Our booklet ‘Letters To and Fro”’ tells, in an 
interesting manner, a greatdeal about heating 
in general and Cosy Comfort Heat especially. 


We will be glad to furnish you with a copy. 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Toronto 
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Casement 
Win Dor Window 
| Insure Restful Sleep Operators 





HERE’S a way of having your case- 
ment windows, so they will catch 
every little vagrant breeze, and throw it 
into your room. 
Think what that means in sweltering days and 
sultry nights of the summer 
Time and again it may mean the difference be- 
tween a fitfull night of tossings about; and one of 
rest and refreshment. We will show you exactly 
how to accomplish it 
Send for the booklet: ‘Things You Ought to 
Know About Casement Windows.” 
See that you get it. 


The Casement Hardware G 





3 225 Pelouze Building 
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For Lovers of Antiques 


Collector’s Luck in France 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 





HE popular author of Collector's Luck and The Next-to-Nothing House, spent last 

summer riding her favorite hobby in France. This profusely illustrated book 
tells her adventures, and brings the byways of France to stay-at-homes whose 
interest in antiques is no less keen than that of the wanderer who describes them. 
Through Paris, its byways, quais, and fairs, Mrs. Carrick goes in search of antiques, 
and on the way she rubs shoulders with historic, literary, and artistic shrines which 
she acknowledges with an appreciative phrase in lieu of a bow and smile. She tells 
the reader what he may expect to find and where to go to find it, and perhaps most 
important of all—prices are given, too. 


220 pages, decorative design in gold on blue cloth, 
illustrated $2.50. Publication date, October 1 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS < BOSTON 
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CURTAIN BEAUTY AT LITTLE COST 


OU can obtain charming curtain 

effects with even the simplest 
materials if you drape them on Blue- 
bird Rods. And as these flat rods are 
inexpensive themselves, curtain 
beauty is acquired with utmost 
economy. 

Single, double, triple, in rustless 
Satin Gold or White Enamel fin- 
ishes, Bluebird Rods suit all cur- 






= They Make Your 


Your dealer carries Bluebird Rods or will 
quickly get them for you. Ask 


Bluchicd” 


FLAT-Extending 
CURTAIN RODS 


tains and woodwork. You attach 
the sturdy brackets quickly and put 
up or take curtains down instantly. 
They simplify every draping prob- 
lem. 

Due to scientific, ornamental, stiff- 
ening ribs — an exclusive feature — 
“Bluebirds” last for years without 
sagging. Made by H. L. judd Co., 
Inc., N. Y. 






Curtains Prettier” 
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REFRIG 








-for all Purposes 








Residence of Charles 
Schreiner, San Antonio, 
Texas, Emmett T. Jack- 
son, architect, one of the 
many fine homes 
equipped witha McCray. 


Invisible, but ‘Uital 


IDDEN beneath the handsome exterior, are those essen- 
tial qualities which make the McCray efficient and eco- 
nomical—the refrigerator you should have in your home! 

First there is design—the patented McCray construction — 
which insures constant circulation of cold, dry air through every 
storage compartment. Then highest grade materials, each proved 
best Pe its particular purpose; expert craftsmanship, developed 
in our third of a century experience; unswerving oie to an 
ideal of quality in every detail of construction. 

Staunchly built to keep cold air in and warm air out, the 
McCray protects the family’s health, assures wholesome, palat- 
able meals, saves food and money. 

TheMcCray may beused withoutchange for either ice or mechan- 
ical refrigeration. Outside icing feature originated and developed 
by McCray, availableifdesired. Residence models from $35.00 up. 

Remember, McCray builds refrigerators for every purpose — 
for hotels, clubs, hospitals, restaurants, stores and markets, as 
well as homes of every size. 

Send for further information. We'll gladly suggest equip- 


ment to meet your particular needs. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
2414 Lake Street Kendallville, Indiana 


Salesrooms in all Principal Cities (See Telephone Directory) 


Look for the McCray Name Plate 


You'll find it on the refrigerator equipment in the 
better grocery stores, markets, restaurants, hotels, 
and in homes. This name plate gives positive as- 
surance of foods kept fresh, pure and wholesome. 
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TYPICAL OF THE CITY ARE THESE IRON BALCONIES OF 
LONG AGO 


remodeled, that the Arts and Crafts 
Club has its dwelling. The history 
of the building is an interesting one. 
It was originally owned by a 
Frenchman of Marsailles by the 
name of Brulatour, who built it in 
1825. It was long a familiar land- 
mark in Royal Street, known there 
as the Old Brulatour Home. The 
owner had been a wine merchant 
—at that time wine was to be 
found upon the table of every 
family of culture — importing his 
wines from France. He was a man 
of intellect and very well informed 
and in his youth had prepared for 
the priesthood. When he discov- 
ered that he had made a mistake 
in his vocation he gave up his ec- 
clesiastical studies and came to 
New Orleans where he became a 
well-known character and influence 
as well as successful commercially. 
The old house was neglected and 
falling into decay when it was 
purchased about four years ago by 
a wealthy man of New Orleans. 
He possessed great civic pride and 
interest, and realized that this 
beautiful home, so finely typical of 
old New Orleans architecture, was 
slowly falling into utter ruin and, if 
not reclaimed at once, would soon 
be beyond restoring. Thousands of 
dollars were spent upon it by him 
before it reached its present 
complete and beautiful condition. 





New Orleans is a city with a 
present and a future. It is not by 
any means a mere relic of a decaying 
past. Far from it! In the new part 
you can believe yourself in any 
active, attractive, business-like and 
convenient city. There is an air of 
pleasant activity about it. In the 
old quarter, on the other hand, you 
are in a section which has been 
reclaimed and remodeled, it is true, 
but with the utmost care and taste 
and judgment in order to retain all 
of the old charm and form possible 
while adapting it to present-day 
and appropriate uses. One is not 
poking about among musty relics 
or ruined dwellings — not at all. 

As to the history of the city, not 
even a faint idea of it can be given 
in so brief a paper, nor yet of the 
activities of the present. The fine 
parks contain beautiful buildings, 
as the Delgado Museum, the univer- 
sities, the old French Market. Here 
may be seen where the famous old 
Louisiana Lottery flourished, or the 
house where Napoleon was to be 
sheltered when carried there from 
St. Helena—a_ plan frustrated 
only by his death just before the 
moment arrived. There are more 
tales and traditions than can be 
even hinted at in passing. Note the 
haunted house, and the very, very 
many beds that the Duc d’Orléans 
slept in when in Louisiana! 
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In these days of life in the 
open, what could be more at- 
tractive than this artistic per- 
gola—a charming out-of-door 
room? You will find that it 
lends a touch of distinction to 
your grounds, while it gives 
you an ideal place for relax- 
ation and rest. 

There are many other attrac- 
tive designs — pergolas, 
rose arbors, lattice fences, 
lawn umbrellas, gazing globes, 
sun-dials, artificial stone bird 
baths, fountains and flower 
vases — all sold direct to you. 
We can produce lattice fences 
and arbor seats, as well as 


Enjoy the out-of-doors 
in this charming pergola 








hundreds of other items, at 
less cost than can your local 
carpenter. We offer many ad- 
vantages and economies made 
possible by our 25 years’ expe- 
rience as America’s largest de- 
signers and builders of such 








rr 0 P ts are 
architecturally correct and 
quality built. Many of them 
em famous Koll Lock- 
Joint lumns. Send 30c for 


illustrated catalog M-34, filled 
with suggestions. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
2187 ELSTON AVENUE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHOWROOMS: 6 EAsT 39TH STREET, 
NEW YORK CITy. 





HARTMANN-SANDERS 


Koll Lock-Joint Columns—Pergolas—Rose Arbors 
Garden Furniture and Accessories 
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is it correct, grammati- 
cally, to say 
“Thy rod and thy staff, 


they comfort me”’ 
but incorrect to use the 
same construction in such 
a sentence as 
‘Frank, he hit me with a 
snowball’’ 
Dean Cross explains 
the literary Sian 
‘“‘pleonasm’’ in his 
fascinating book 

The LITTLE GRAMMAR 


which, to be sure, is 
a textbook for the 
Junior High, but 
which has thousands 
of adult readers who 
wish to perfect their 
gtammar by study 
alone, or who merely 
enjoy the interesting 
sidelights it throws 
on our language. 


90 cents 


—THE— 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 





8 Arlington St. Boston 























Fireplace Beauty 


Preserve that charming beauty 
and fresh cleanliness of your new 
fireplace from ruinous soot smudges 
and blackening smoke barrages. 

Protection against soot and 
smoke is accomplished by build- 
ing according to Donley Plans 
using the Donley Damper. Ad- 
ditional beauty and cleanliness is 
gained by adding the Donley Fire 
Basket and Ash Dumps. 

A complimentary copy of the 
Donley Book of Fireplaces is a 
guide to permanent Fireplace 
Beauty. 


thre Donley Brothers ©. 


£3930 Miles Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Excelsior 
Masonic Temple 
M theaukee, Wis. 


Hotel Monteleone 
New Orleans, La 





Lincoln School 
Birdsboro 
Penna. 






FPF. D. White 


Arthur J. Tomlinson 
Ww kN.Y Riverside, Conn, 


Stock, N.Y 


They’re All 
Screened With Jersey 


Here are a few buildings that have been equipped 
with screens made of Jersey Copper Insect Screen 


Cloth. 


Owners, builders and architects who have studied 
the screen cloth question are agreed that — 


Fersey Copper Screen Cloth will last — be- 
cause it is made of the most durable metal 
in common use — copper 99.89% pure. Its 
quality has been thoroughly tested by many 
years of service under the severest climatic 
conditions. 


Fersey Copper Screen Cloth will not stretch or 
bulge. The copper wire used is made by a 
special Roebling process which gives it stiff- 
ness and strength comparable to that of 
steel. 


Fersey Copper Screen Cloth is adaptable to 
every type of building. 


Jersey in dark finish is the best material to 
use in making door, window or porch screens 
for residences of all types, schools, hospitals, 
public buildings, etc. 


Talk to your hardware merchant or custom-made 
screen maker about Jersey Copper Screen Cloth. 
If he does not stock it, write us and we will send 








you a sample, also an interesting booklet and ad- 
vise you how you can get It. 


THE New JERSEY WIRE CLOTH COMPANY 
626 South Broad Street 


Trenton New Jersey 








Copper Screen Cloth 


Made of Copper 99.8% Pure 
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No. 142 
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Bathrooms 
that guests admire | 


Ready to 
wrap and 
take home 
in handy 
carton, 









Do you wish yours were 
more up-to-date? 


“| . . For years I have wanted a nice bathroom, but 
until we bought a Church Sani-White Toilet Seat, 1 had 
no idea what a wonderful improvement this one thing 
would make. My bathroom looks 100‘c better. .. .” 


Fits any bowl — Put on in 15 minutes 


“. .. IN ONE of your advertisements you said your 
toilet seat could be put on in fifteen minutes. I put it on 
in ten minutes. .. .” 


Church Seats fit any bowl. Only tool needed is a pair 
of pliers. You can put it on, or any plumber will put it 
on for you at a small charge. No dirt or bother. 


Handsome white surface of Church Seats is seamless, 
IVORY-LIKE SHEATHING. Won’t wear off, crack, split, 
discolor, absorb moisture or retain odors. Easy to clean. 
Absolutely sanitary. 

Even people who RENT homes, own Church Seats. 
If they move they take this seat, too, to be sure of having 
an attractive and sanitary one. 

On display at most plumbers and at plumbing jobbers 
show rooms. FOR SALE BY ALL PLUMBERS. 

SEND for interesting sample of sani-white sheathing 
and circular describing most popular models of Church 
Seats. Cut the coupon now and send it today. 

C. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1898. 127 Orange St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Church 


sani~white 


—%.° 


Seats 
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Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., 127 Orange St., Holyoke, Mass. 


descriptive folder to: 


Gentlemen: Please send a sample of sani-white sheathing and 
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GARDEN ConsTRUCTION NorTEs 
(Continued from page 237) 


concentrated, and wherever any 
very refined and carefully executed 
surface pattern of brick or stone is 
used, it is advisable to lay the stone 
or brick upon a concrete founda- 
tion. Walks which are laid upon 
any other less permanent type of 
foundation are always subject to 
some small change in line or grade 
because of frost action especially 
during severe winters. Therefore 
the only way in which to ensure 
permanency of design where line 
and grade are so important is to 
adopt this method of construction. 

The first step in the construction 
of any walk is to prepare properly 
the subgrade and to install the 
necessary drainage as shown in 
Figures 1 to 4 inclusive on Plate 7. 
With the subsoil excavated and 
graded so that the water finds its 
way easily into the tile, and with 
the tile in place, the next step is to 
fill the trench with screened cinders 
to a proper depth. The surface of 
the cinders should be brought to a 
level so that the distance between 
the proposed finished surface of the 
walk and the top of the cinders is 
equal to the thickness of the stone 
or brick plus the thickness of the 
sandy loam cushion or the concrete, 
as shown in Figures 1 and 2. The 
cinders should preferably be put in 
place in two separate layers, each 
layer approximating not more than 
three inches in thickness. Each of 


these layers should be thoroughly 


wet and tamped in order to avoid 
settlement. 

No brick or flagstone walk with 
a concrete base should be con- 
structed where the fill of subsoil 
under the walk has not been thor- 
oughly tamped or, in case the fill 
exceeds twenty-four inches in depth, 
until this subsoil has settled during 
one winter season. 

In the construction of a flagstone 
walk upon cinders and loam the 
laver of sandy loam approximating 
one inch in thickness after tamping 
is spread over the top of the cinders. 
This loam is carefully tamped to 
an even grade which will conform 
with the finished surface of the 
walk. The flagstone is then cut to 
the proper sizes in accordance with 
a detailed design, and is carefully 
laid upon the surface of this sandy 
loam cushion. The stone is tamped 
lightly, the edges are trimmed as 
required by the design in order to 
provide the proper lines and the 
proper widths for the joints. The 
joints are then filled with a sandy 
loam mixture which is thoroughly 
tamped, and the entire surface of the 
walk is then thoroughly wet in order 
to compact the soil in the joints. 


When flagstone walks are laid 
upon a concrete base, a layer of 
concrete about three or four inches 
in thickness is spread on the surface 
of the compacted cinders. This 
concrete is allowed to set for one 
day; at the end of this time the 
flagstone surface is cut in the proper 
design and laid upon the surface of 
this concrete base. The joints be 
tween the stone are thoroughly 
grouted with a mixture of cement, 
one part Portland cement and two 
parts sand. The surface of the 
stone should be cleaned immedi- 
ately in order to prevent any 
cement from remaining and marring 
the surface of the individual stones, 

Brick walks, which are usually 
laid upon a concrete base in north- 
ern climates, should be provided 
with a curb as shown in Figure 3 or 
Figure 4. This curb of brick or 
concrete may be raised slightly 
above the surface of the walk, or it 
may be flush with the surface of the 
walk. Forms are constructed and 
the concrete is put in place as 
shown in Figures 3 and 4. On the 
top of this concrete base the bricks 
are laid to conform to the desired 
pattern and are thoroughly em- 
bedded in a thin grout of cement. 
The surface of the concrete should 
be moistened and cleaned in order 
to make a thorough bond between 
the grout and the concrete. After 
the brick are put in place, the joints 
between the individual brick are 
grouted with a thin mixture of 
cement, one part Portland cement 
and two parts sand. Care should be 
exercised not to get any excess 
quantity of cement on the surface 
of the brick, especially if the brick 
is a tapestry or wire-cut brick, from 
the surface of which it is difficult to 
remove the cement. There should 
be a narrow expansion joint, one 
fourth inch to one half inch in 
width, along the edge of the walk as 
shown in Figure 3. This joint is to 
be filled with a preparation of tar or 


asphalt. 
Brick walks which are laid under 
climatic conditions where frost 


action is negligible may be placed 
directly upon the natural sand 
which has first been thoroughly 
compacted. If the natural subsoil 
is clay, then the soil should be 
excavated to allow for a foundation 
course of sand approximating from 
four inches to six inches in depth. 
In selecting bricks for surfacing 
walks the best results will be ob- 
tained if a brick which is neither too 
rough nor too smooth is used. If 
too rough a brick is used it is impos- 
sible to keep the walk clean, and if 
too smooth, it will be slippery. 
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The Furnace That Heats 
Fresh Air to the right 
Temperature 


DEQUATE ventilation and the constant circu- 

lation of freshly warmed air in every room is 

vital to the health and comfort of the family in 

- winter. Many persons without realizing it, are liv- 

ing in houses whose moisture content is compara- 
ble with that of the Sahara. 


The specially large vapor pan of the Celebrated 
» Thatcher Tubular Warm Air Furnace, having a 
= broad evaporating surface, supplies the moisture 
that is essential in healthful heat. 

The tubular combustion chamber is an exclusive feature which 
heats fresh, pure air in tubes, instead of in a body. This 
method warms the air to the right temperature and insures 
perfect circulation through the house. 


THATCHER FURNACE COMPANY 








The Thatcher “Tubular” 


chamber allows complete combustion 

Tubes conduct fresh air Thatcher Bldg., 39-41 St. Francis St., Newark, N. J. 
through heated chamber so rapidly that 
it is warmed quickly and not “burnt” 133-135 West 35th Street 


of hot gases. 


or scorched. 





Cc nb stion eam , 
emia Makers of GOOD Heaters and Ranges Since 1850 


Western Display Rooms 
341 North Clark Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eastern Display Rooms 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 











Write for new illustrated Thatcher 
“Tubular” booklet giving full de- 
tails on healthful warm air heat. 


THATCHER 


HEATERS 
& RANGES 


























Jefferson Highway 
For niagn, Mnsiosets 











Jefferson Highway 





RuiwGrae’ Irises, Peonies 








, and Gladioli 


Importers and growers of the finest varieties. Our 
| stock grown in rich black loam under Minnesota's 
rigorous climatic conditions is suitable for planting 
everywhere. Our large, healthy roots and bulbs 
assure you quicker results and larger blooms. 
|| Order now. 

j Send today for free Catalog. 


RAINBOW GARDENS 


Farmington, Minnesota 























SLL 


SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS 
of ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Ralph P. Boas Barbara M. Hahn 





Illustrated — $1.65 — Indexed 


BOOK which instructs in the history of 
English Literature while revealing a delight- 
ful picture of the life and thought of a people, 
whose manners and customs, and ways of living, 
produced immortal masterpieces of letters. $1.65 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 









Let It Blow— 
Let It Pour— 


Shutters 
Hold 
Firm as 
a Bolted 
Door! 
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7IMMERMAN 


Fasteners for Shutters and Casements 
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m7 INIMERMAN Fasteners make you 
& independent of weather conditions 
as far as your shutters and casements 
are concerned. Adjust them at any 
position desired, then lock them in the 
grasp of these iron fingers. They'll 
positively “‘stay put.”” No more dis- 
tracting banging and rattling. 

Homes equipped with charming 
shutters and casements will find Zim- 


THE G. F. S. ZIMMERMAN 
104 W. South Street 


Co., INC. 


merman Fasteners indispensable 
They are easily adjusted and are neat 
looking enough to 
ornament the most 
palatial mansion 
Make a mental he > 
memo to investigate t nue 
them. You willbe the of ad 
gainer in conven- noe 

ience and comfort 









Frederick, Maryland M ree Booklet 
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REPENEMENT 


This Valuable Book is Free 


to Home Builders 


When you are about to build you need all the information you can 
secure that will assist in your getting a better built home. 


The Home Builder’s Encyclopedia points out the modern methods which 

have been found the most successful in home building and which add 

value and satisfaction. It shows you how you can build a better 

home without extra cost. How you can double the daylight and get 

extra rooms in your basements. The best windows for beauty and 

= use. How cracking in plaster work can be prevented. The 
est methods of fire protection for the home. 


The Home Builder’s Encyclepedia is invaluable to home builders. It con- 
tains hundreds of useful facts that every home builder should know. 
Write for this free book. The coupon is for your convenience. Send it now. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. For addresses see phone books 
of principal cities. Canada: Walkerville, Ont. Foreign Division: New York. 


RUSCON 
HOME BUILDING PRODUCTS 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, Ohio 
Send free copy of ‘‘The Home Builder’s Encyclopedia.” 


I am building a——__ _— re tee 














Truscon 
Home Building Products 


Standard Copper Steel Casement Win- 
dows, Copper Steel Basement Windows, 
Metal Lath and Corner Beads for plaster 
and stucco, Steel Garage Doors and 











Windows, Standard Lintels, Concrete Name — ————_— 
Reinforcing, Steel Joists, etc. 
ee ee sini aicleaigeieiha 
for sale 
by dealers everywhere City _ — —_—_—— -H.B. 9-24 
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New ELectricaL APPARATUS 


(Continued from page 248) 





THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE 
MIXER ATTACHED TO THE 
FREEZER 





machine can be purchased in several 
sizes. The smallest is designed to 
wax and polish floors only, but the 
larger models have an attachment 
for scrubbing tile, unfinished floors, 
and linoleum, although the latter 
should never be scrubbed unless 
heroic measures are necessary. 
Personally, we treat our own 
linoleums with as great respect as 
we do our waxed floors. When the 
polishing and scrubbing brushes are 
worn out, new ones can be pur- 
chased at a reasonable price. It 
costs only about two cents an hour 
to use this machine. 

Depending almost entirely upon 


| how much beating and stirring you 


| 


| ° ~ ° 
| do in the course of your cooking, 
| how many cakes, desserts, salad 


dressings, and frozen mixtures you 


| make, is your need of an electrical 


mixing machine. For the large es- 
tablishment or the tearoom such a 
device certainly justifies itself very 


| soon, and even in the smaller house- 


i 


hold where it can be used frequently 
this is a practical investment. There 


| is a comparatively new electrical 


mixer which can be used when mix- 


| ing bread, making cake, pastry, 


| 


| coffee, 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| mayonnaise, and egg mixtures; it 


will whip cream, grind the morning 


chop ice, and turn the 


| freezer. The special bowls, beaters, 


cutters, and mixers were designed 


| and tested by two well-known home 


economy experts. A _ table and 
cabinet combined, on which to 
operate the mixer and to hold the 
equipment, can be purchased at a 


| moderate cost. 


Do you know the electric fireless 
cooker? Like the non-electric type, 
the electric fireless is well insulated, 
but there are no stones to heat, as it 
is provided with one or two electric 
heating elements which start the 
cooking and take the place of the 
stones in the more familiar type. 
The cookers differ greatly in con- 


struction. Some have only one ele- 
ment, and that in the bottom; 
others are supplied with two ele- 
ments, one in the bottom and 
another in the cover. Such cookers 
are virtually small stoves, for they 
bake, roast, stew, as well as broil, 
sauté and toast, and are so compact 
that they fit nicely into the scheme 
of the small kitchen or kitchenette. 
All electric fireless cookers are made 
with some means of heat control: 
some have a thermostatic control 
operated by the steam which is 
formed inside the cooker; others a 
clock-like device for shutting off 
the current. The woman who has 
greater success with her fireless 
cooker than any other we know 
tells us that she thinks of it as an 
oven and works accordingly, pre- 
heating to the right temperature, 
calculating the length of time the 
food should remain in the cooker, 
and taking it out at the correct 
time. Her fireless-cooker meals 
never taste stewed. 

Quite different from the fireless 
is the pressure cooker which oper- 
ates with steam under pressure. It, 
too, has been electrified by means of 
a heating element embedded in the 
bottom; this starts the cooking and 
keeps up the pressure after the 
desired temperature is_ reached. 
The electric pressure-cooker has 
three heats, —low, medium and 
high, — so it is very easy to control 
the pressure, which is usually main- 
tained at about fifteen pounds. 
Since the pressure cooker does its 
work in about a third of the usual 
time, due to the high temperature 
at which it operates, using it means 
fewer hours in the kitchen. Like 
the non-electric type, the electric 
pressure-cooker has a steam gauge, 
a safety valve, and a pet cock. A 
set of inset pans is part of the equip- 
ment. This cooker can be bought 
in two sizes, the ten- and the twelve- 
quart size, and as it stands on three 
legs, can be safely used on any 
table. We find a pressure cooker 
especially valuable for food which 
requires long-time cooking, like 
many cereals, beans, fruit cakes, 
and the less tender cuts of meat; 
also for canning meats and vegeta- 
bles. So used, it saves fuel, time, 
and labor. 

Then there is a 1924 model of a 
portable electric cooker, which can 
be purchased for about one fifth the 
price of the ordinary electric range, 
and when fully assembled partakes 
of the characteristics of a double 
decker. It can roast, bake, stew, 
and broil; in fact, it is a miniature 
range which should be appreciated 
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Grand Rapids furniture is world fa- 
mous. For years it has n sold only 
by stores whose expensive locations 
make necessary profits of 40 to 80% 


Now you can buy this charming 
occasional table direct from the fac- aa 
tory, saving twelve dollars or more ik 
Note its beauty of line, its soft 
textured finish, the fine craftsman- 
ship. Walnut or mahogany finish, 
Delightfully convenient anywhere— 
as an end table, by the big fireside 
chair, in the sun room. Roomy 
See in top, handy book 
12” wide, 24” 


insist on 





* PH ADE 
ACES 


to be able to 
depend upon 
your shades 






rough below: Size: , 
— 24” high. Established 1060 
Send check, or pay the postman. ROLLERS — SHADE BARRED 
Prepaid. If you are not delighted, 

return at our expense. Brochure Best fer sixty ars~ 
describing other pieces on request. the ture on 


the genuine 








TheGRAND RAPIDS eae 


5 250 Fifth Ave. New York City , 
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“EVERY GARDEN LOVER SHOULD HAVE IT ON A MOST CONVENIENT TABLE” 


The Spirit of the Garden 


By Martha Brookes Hutcheson 
Member of American Society of Landscape Architects 





WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ERNEST PEIXOTTO 


| i geiiers BROOKES HUTCHESON has given us a book 
remarkable for its concise and practical suggestions 
and its grasp of fundamental principles of garden-planning, 
which is, at the same time, brilliantly and entertainingly 
written. 

There are about one hundred and eighty unusual and 
beautiful pictures of American and European gardens which 
illustrate a text full of inspiration, knowledge, and sug- 
gestions. 

A great deal is said in a short space. There is a world of 
suggestion in a single line. The whole subject is analyzed 
and classified with an amazing grasp of fundamentals. 

Every architect who ever does a country place should 
read it, and every garden lover should have it on a most 
convenient table. — William Lawrence Bottomley in The 
Architectural Record. 


Size 84” x 113”, silk cloth binding, stamped in gold, boxed, $8.50 
At All Booksellers, or The ATLANTIC MONTHLY l’REss 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find............ and mail, postpaid, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE GARDEN 
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Here is pictured a Frigid- 


aire Air-Cooled Frost 

Coil installed in an ordi- 

nary refrigerator with the 

Frigidaire mechanism 
in the basement. 


HIS is the Frigidaire Frost 

Coil. It has a cooling power 
equal to a 200-pound cake of ice. 
It is electrically operated, colder 
than ice and never melts, 


In your refrigerator this coil re- 
places ice and gives you better 
refrigeration without trouble, 
annoyance or inconvenience, 
Frigidaire provides a uniform 
cold—always below 50 degrees. 
It is automatic and requires no 
attention. 


If you would conserve the health 
of your family and keep the food 
you eat always at the temperature 
which Government experts de- 
mand for healthful food pre- 
servation—install Frigidaire in 
your home. 


There are 17 styles and sizes of 
Frigidaire. You can install the 
Frigidaire Frost Coil in your pres- 
ent refrigerator, or you can buy 
Frigidaire with the refrigerating 
mechanism and cabinet combined. 
Frigidaire operates at less than the 
usual cost of ice and it can be 
bought at a low price on easy terms. 


Write for free Booklet HB-10 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Delco-Light Company of Canada,Ltd. 


245 Carlaw Ave. Toronto, Canada 


spot OF GENERAL ey 
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Frigid: 


Economical 
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Electric Refrigeration 
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Have you gone through the summer 
as this man—actually 
wanting a shower but putting it off? 


OU don’t have to wait to build be- 

fore you install a shower. Put one in 
your present bathroom. Its cost is added 
value to the house — as a matter of fact, 
you know that a house is often judged by 
its bathroom. 


Your plumber can tell you right away just 
what type SPEAKMAN Shower will fit best 
in your bathroom. We will be glad to 
send you shower booklets telling and 
illustrating the advantages and details of 
various types of showers. The latest of 
these booklets is “Authorities Agree.” In 
this we have quoted widely known author- 
ities on the health value of the shower. 
Another of our booklets is “Once - Used 
Water.” 


In writing for these booklets, will you please 
mention your plumber’s name? 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


THE MODERN BATH ROOM HAS A SHOWER 











HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


by everyone, from the experienced 
cook to the bachelor — maid or 
man. This cooker has a three-heat- 
indicating switch and an indicator 
on the oven. By knowing the differ- 
ent parts of this rather remarkable 
device, it is not hard to build a 
somewhat definite picture of it in 
one’s mind. The diameter of the 
base is fifteen inches, and when fully 
set up the cooker is only twenty-five 
inches high. The base has an eight- 
inch hot-plate and is supported on 
three legs. It has grip handles and 
a three-way switch. Designed to 
rest on this base is a nine-quart 
kettle which has many uses; it may 
hold the roasting pan and the 
vegetable kettles, and is also used 
for canning. There is a dome- 
shaped oven which, when the 
vegetables and roast are being 
cooked at the same time, is placed 
over the kettle just mentioned, or it 
can be used directly on the plate 
when baking biscuits, pies, and 
cakes. There is also a roasting pan 
with a grid; a pie pan, and one for 
biscuits; a pudding pan with an 
angel-cake inset; a broiler pan 
which has a baking and broiling 
rack, six muffin pans and a set of 
three tightly covered vegetable 
kettles which fit snugly together 
when in place. All of the cooking 
utensils are made of aluminum. 
Chops and steaks can be done to a 
turn by inverting the hot plate over 
the meat in the broiling pan. 
There is a certain fascination 
about cooking in the living- or 
dining-room, and there is a pleasure 
in preparing some simple dish while 
Visiting with guests. Unless real 
foresight is shown when the outlets 
are installed it often happens that 





it is very awkward to attempt to use 
more than a single cooking-device 
at one time. Probably this is one 
of the reasons why the electric 
wagon you see pictured here was 
designed and made. On the front 
of this wagon there is a panel or 
plate which has a main connection 
and three outlets. So with only one 
outlet in the wall, or the ordinary 
lamp-socket attachment, it is very 
easy to use three electrical devices, 
The supply cord for the main con- 
nection is furnished with the wagon. 
The table is much more attractive 
if the cords belonging to the cooking 
devices are alike. When the leaves 
are opened there is a table almost 
three feet wide and a little over two 
feet deep — quite room enough for 
two people to sit at, or large enough 
for serving tea to several guests, 
The glass tray on the top is re- 
movable. Anyone living in small 
quarters should be especially grate- 
ful for the really capacious cup- 
board which will hold the cups and 
saucers and electrical cooking equip- 
ment. 

None of the electrical devices 
that we have talked about require 
special wiring — any of them can 
be attached to a lamp socket, a 
floor or wall outlet. We know 
housekeepers who, after they have 
purchased a piece of electrical 
equipment, think all that is neces- 
sary is to turn on the current and 
then expect by some sort of magic 
that a perfect piece of work will 
result. Our experience is that 
electrical labor-savers carry the 
physical load and shorten the hours 
of work, but that every piece must 
be intelligently operated to do 
what is expected of it. 


CoLONIAL PATTERN WEAVING 
(Continued from page 244) 


and for coarser, bolder effects, 8/3 
and 6/4 are sometimes used. These 
are much softer yarns than the 
ordinary carpet-warp, which is a 
harsh, ugly thread and should never 
be used for coverlets. 

Heavy mercerized cottons, either 
white or in colors, are occasionally 
used for the pattern weft in cover- 
lets instead of woolen yarns. Cover- 
lets in this material are effective 
and handsome when first made, but 
as mercerized cotton loses its lustre 
in a year or two, — especially after 
a few washings, — such coverlets 
assume a very dejected appearance 
with time, and will hardly be of 
interest to the great-grandchildren. 

The quantity of materials re- 
quired depends on the size of the 
proposed coverlet, the kind of yarns 
selected, and also a good deal on the 
weaver — one who weaves close 


uses far more yarn than one who 

weaves loose. Close weaving 1s 

greatly to be preferred, of course. 

Owing to this personal factor, it 1s 

impossible to calculate quantities 

exactly. It is wise to allow a gen- 
erous margin, as it is sometimes 
difficult to match colors exactly. 

The following table may prove of 

value, though the figures are rough 

approximations only :— 

(1) For a full-sized coverlet — 84” to 
86” by 108” — 2 pounds Egyptian 
cotton for warp and tabby — 
warp to be set at 30 to the 
inch. 

Homespun yarn — 3 to 33 lbs. 

Shetland yarn — 3} to 4 lbs. 

Four-fold Germantown yarn — 4} 
to 43 Ibs. : 

(2) 3 to 3 Ibs. Mercerized co'ton No. 
10— set at 24 threads to the 
inch, for warp and tabby. 

Homespun yarn unsuitable. 

Shetland yarn inadvisable. _ 

Knitting yarn or four-fold German- 
town yarn 4} to 4} lbs. 
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“Daffodils! 


Whose airy chalices first nod a 
welcome to the return of Spring 
and bid defiance to Winter's 


ESTABLISHED 1810 





snows. Of course you will have 
them in your lawns and borders 
next season! 
These lovely harbingers of Spring 
will be barred from import into 
the United States after 1925 and 
thereafter will be both almost 
prohibitive in cost and difficult 
ER’ to obtain. This is just another 
reason why you must plant Daffo- 
dils this season. 
Conn Pottery adds 
interest to the gar- 
den, sun room and hall. 
These high fired strong 
and durable terra cottas 
include shapely Jars, Bird 
Baths and Fonts, Flower 
Vases, Pots and Boxes, 
Gazing Globes, Benches, 
etc. 


To meet the situationwe are mak- 
ing the following very special offer: 





100 Daffodils or Narcissi $5.00 
for naturalizing and lawn planting 
Airy and medium trumpets, short 
cupped and lovely Poets varieties, 
doubles and singles on long stems— 

all top size mother bulbs. 











Remember—this year 


BANEDE DEDEDE DE DE DE NE BADE DE DE DEDEDE DE DE DEDEDE DE DEDEDE BODE DE IAIANE 3A IONE NE IA IV IAVENE CS 





A collection of over 300 attractive plant Daffodils! 

numbers is shown in our catalogue, 

which will be sent upon receipt of ° ° 

twenty cents in stamps. INS ulbs 
GALLOWAY TERRA COITA etme Weiter 
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3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. TINS KSA AER AA IAA 

















Before you plant your peony bulbs 
consult 


Peonies in the Little Garden 


By Mrs. Epwarp HarDING 





MES. HARDING grows peonies because she loves them indi- 
vidually and collectively and has had many years’ experi- 
ence in their cultivation. Her methods are deductions from ac- 
tual experiments by her and from the experiences of peony- 
growing friends. 

The peony is treated from the standpoint of its individual 
beauty as exemplified in the, flowers of the different varieties. 
These she selects with careful thought as to both quality and 
price. 

Ten causes are given in answer to the ever-recurring question 
“Why do my peonies refuse to bloom?’ Each is very thor yughly 
explained and a way is pointed out in which it can be avoided. 

—Bulletin of American Peony Society 

Mr. W. H. Thurlow, President of the American Peony Society, 
writes: — “I think it is the best book ever written about the 
peony and contains a great deal of truth written in a frank way. 
I believe that it will be of interest to every peony-lover and a 
most important addition to our limited peony literature.” 


Illustrated. $1.75 postpaid 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. H.B. 924 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find...... for 
PEONIES IN THE LITTLE GARDEN 
ES Ee ee nC Re ey ee aT ay Te 
ON i i 8p ct ok ot eg Sie Ea, 
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Pay as you use it! 


Now liberal terms 











Oil-Burners for the Smallest Bungalow 
to the Tallest Skyscraper 
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this clean new way 


This amazing new oil-burner for small homes now 
within the reach of all. No coal or ashes. Just set the 
thermostat and get uniform heat all over the house 


OW comes the new way to heat 
small homes. At a new low 
price, and terms low enough for all. 
This new way of heating is with 
oil. And this new oil-burner is made 
by the makers of Kleen-Heet, the 
famous oil-burner now used in thou- 
sands of large 


Kleen-Heet engineers perfected 
it. Thousands are in use today. It 
is proved reliable—and we guar- 
antee it. It is the most modern thing 
in oil-burners. The lowest priced 
completely automatic oil-burner. 


Suppose you now pay a furnace 
man $15 a month to 








homes and build- 
ings everywhere. 
Heating with oil 
is the new-day way. 
It assures constant, 
controlled heat. 
24 hours a day. 
Without attention. 


No dirty coal pile; 








At New Low Price 


Terms within the reach 
of all. Prices quoted in- 
clude installation. 


Fits your present furnace 
Send the coupon today! 


attend your fires; 
and $3 a month to 
remove the ashes. 
That’s $18 a month. 
If you do this work 
yourself surely your 
own time is worth 
what you would 
have to pay. 














no ashes to remove. 

No rising at dawn to start the fur- 
nace. An oil-burner cannot die, leav- 
ing the family shivering. 


Coal can’t compete with oil 


Oil has supplanted the old-fashioned 
way of coal heating. Coal deliveries 
are uncertain. Coal is dirty, costly. 
Oil is clean. There is no waste. No 
smoke, no gases. 


This new oil-burner was made as 
a result of the insistent demand of 
small home owners, people with 6 
and 8 room houses, bungalows, 2- 
apartment houses, for oil heat such 
as was available for large houses. 


Send the Coupon Today for the Facts 


(Check One) 
Please send free book on 
oil heating - 


lleemlileet 


Automatic Oil Burning Systems 


This new oil- 
burner will be installed for a small 
down payment, and as low as $25 
a month. Only $7 a month more 
than you actually save by eliminat- 
ing coal. Less than 25 cents a dayl 
—and no upkeep or maintenance. 


Get the facts— TODAY 


Send the coupon for facts on oil 
heating. Now, while the coal bin is 
empty, see this new oil-burner. 
Have it installed right in your 
present furnace. 

Begin now, to know real home 
comfort. Without care, without ex- 
travagance. Get the book today. Do 
not delay. 


Winslow 
Boiler & 


208 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, send your engineer to 
examine my present heating plant - - 

















Now-oil-heat your home 


“7 
| 


Engineering Co. | 
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“Redwood does not 
increase building ge 
costs “A 







& 

§ 
Residence at &! 
Des Moines, Ia, j 
Redwood Colo- 
nial siding, 
painted white. 


Before you build, write for 
our ‘Redwood HomesBook- 
let”. To architects and 
builders we will gladly send 
our “Construction Digest. 


HOUSANDS of home-builders want 
the beauty and rot-resisting perma- 
nence of Redwood. But they imagine the 
cost prohibitive to people of modest means. 


This is not so. Take a ten thousand dollar house. 
The lumber and millwork items amount to between 
$1500 to $2000—fifteen to twenty per cent of the 
total cost. The remaining $8500 or $8000 goes for 
other building materials, fittings, plumbing, elec- 
tric wiring and fixtures, heating equipment and 
labor. This last item represents fully fifty per cent 
of your total building costs. When repairs have 
to be made, labor often represents seventy-five 
per cent or more of your costs. 


Using Redwood for all exterior finish, including 
siding, window and door frames, porch columns, 
rails, balusters and flooring, and roof shingles, 
adds not more than $50 or $100 to the cost of 
building such a house, and its permanence and 
low cost of upkeep will save you this amount 
many times—for these reasons. 


e & e 


During growth Redwood is permeated with a nat- 
ural preservative which protects it against fungus 
decay and insect activity. Siding and shingles, 
porch columns, balusters, trim, foundation and 
stair timbers, cornices, window and door frames 
of Redwood do not rot. 
Redwood’s uniform texture and freedom from 
pitch provide surfaces that take and hold paint 
unusually well. 
Properly seasoned, Redwood does not shrink, 
swell or curl. 
Freedom from highly inflammable resinous com- 
ds makes Redwood slow-burning—reduces 
the fire hazard wherever used. 


Ye. Bro Pacific Lumber Co. 


© 


CHICAGO NEW YORKCITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
3080 McCormick Bldg. 924 Pershing Bldg. Robert Dollar Bldg. _ Central Bldg. 
332 So, Michigan Ave. 100 E. 42nd St. 811 CaliforniaSt. 6th & Main Sts. 


The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 
Oh _ 











BEAUTIFUL 


(3) 4 Ibs. 8/3 cotton for warp and 
tabby — warp at 20 threads to 
the inch. 

Heavy knitting yarn or four-fold 
Germantown 4} Ibs. 

(4) 63 Ibs. 6/4 cotton for warp and 
tabby — warp set at 18 to the 
inch. 

Heavy knitting yarn or four-fold 
Germantown 4} Ibs. 


Suppose now that a coverlet in 
the illustrated pattern is to be made 
in two strips each 42 inches wide 
finished, and that a fine Egyptian 
cotton warp at 30 threads to the 
inch has been selected. The next 
problem is the arranging of the 
pattern on the loom. 

As the strips are to be 42 inches 
wide finished, they should be set 
43 inches wide in the reed. At 30 
threads to the inch this will require 
a warp of 1290 threads. Subtract- 
ing eight threads for selvage and 
360 threads for a_ twelve-inch 
border, we have 922 threads for the 
pattern proper. Now the centre 
seam of the coverlet must run 
through the centre of the rose 
figure, so the threading must begin 
with thread 120 of the draft. From 
this point to the end of the draft 
there are 66 threads. Moreover, in 
order to run into the border as 
shown on the diagram of the pat- 
tern, the threading must finish at 
thread 100 — the point marked X 
on the draft. Subtracting these 166 
threads from the total number — 
922 — leaves 756 threads. This 
number divided by 186 — the num- 
ber of threads in each repeat of the 
pattern — gives us four repeats 
with 12 threads over. These 12 
threads may be added to the border, 
which will then be of 372 threads 
and will weave 123 inches wide. The 
28 threads of the border divide 
exactly into 392, giving 13 repeats 
of the border with eight threads 
over which may be added to the 
selvage. 

The coverlet, then, should be 
threaded as follows: Begin with 
thread 120 of the draft and thread 
to Z; thread the entire pattern, 
from o to z, four times; thread from 
O to X; thread the border, repeat- 
ing from A to B thirteen times; 
thread the last sixteen threads for a 
selvage as follows: 1, 2, 3, 4, repeated 
four times. This arrangement brings 
the edge that will be the centre of 
the coverlet on the right side of the 
loom, and the border on the left. 
If, however, it is desired for any 
reason to put the border on the 
right, and the centre of the coverlet 
on the left, thread sixteen selvage 
threads as follows: 4, 3, 2, 1, repeated 
four times. Begin the border with 
the 24th thread; thread to B, thread 
from A to B thirteen times; begin 
the pattern at the 147th thread — 
the point marked Y on the draft; 
thread from Y to Z, and then from 


O to Z four times. Finally thread 
from O to the centre of the rose — 
thread 121 of the draft. 

The processes of beaming a warp, 
‘drawing in a pattern,’ “sleying,’ 
and so forth, need not be described 
here, as they are doubtless familiar 
to such readers as possess hand 
looms. The method of arranging 
the pattern has been discussed at 
some length, as this, and the mat- 
ter of adding a border, appears to 
be difficult for many weavers. 

The proposed coverlet should be 
woven as follows: First weave a 
tabby heading about an inch wide; 
tabby back and forth once with the 
pattern yarn and weave the bot- 
tom border thus — 


3&4, 4 times 
1&4,4 “ 
1&2, 4 
2&3, 4 
1&2, 4 
1&4, 4 
; 3&4, 4 
Weave the pattern thus: — 
1&4, 4 times 
ia2,4 ~ 
2&3, 4 
3&4, 2 
2&3, 2 
3&4, 2 
2&3, 2 
3&4, 2 
2&3, 2 
3&4, 2 
2&3, 2 
3&4, 4 
1&4, 4 
1&2, 4 
2&3, 4 
1&2, 4 
2&3, 4 
1&2, 4 
2&3, 4 
1&2, 4 
2&3, 4 
1&2, 4 
2&3, 4 
1&2, 4 
2&3, 4 
1&2, 4 
1&4, 4 
3&4, 4 
2&3, 2 
3&4, 2 
2&3, 2 
3&4, 2 
2&3, 2 
3&4, 2 
2&3, 2 
3&4, 2 
2&3, 4 
1&2, 4 
1&4, 4 


Repeat 
14 times 


3&4, 8 times 
1&4,8 “ 
3&4, 4 
1&4, 2 
3&4, 4 
1&4 8 “ 
3&4,8 “ 
Repeat from the beginning as often as 
required for the length desired. 


Centre of 
rose 


On the last repeat, end the pat- 
tern at the point E, and weave the 
top border exactly like the bottom 
border, ending with two tabby 
shots in pattern yarn and a plain 
tabby heading. 

The treadeling as given is for a 
medium-weight yarn, such as Shet- 
land. For very fine yarns more 
shots are required over each block 
of the pattern, and with a heavy 
yarn, fewer shots. 
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Disposal 
fart Quntry Home 


Why risk health or go without 
modern sanitary conveniences? You 
cannot afford to build a cesspool 
or adopt a home-made sewage tank 
when you can buy a complete out- 

fit that one man can install in a 
few hours’ time. Transforms sew- 
age into clear, colorless water at 
low cost. 

The new improved Kaustine 
Enameled Iron Super-Septic Tank 
and method of installation laid out 

by our engineers will take care of 
individual home or group of build- 
ings at lower cost. Made of Armco 
Ingot Iron coated with Hermastic 
Enamel. Costs less than a cesspool; 
requires no attention; guaranteed 
20 years. : 
Expert Advice Entirely Free + 
Write for Free Booklet No. 203. State re- = 
quirements—whether for residence, public 


buildings, or entire community. Names 
of architect and plumber appreciated. 


KAUSTINE CO., Inc. 
Mfrs. and Sanitation Engs. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sales Offices, Principal Cities 
Canadian Office and Factory 
Dundas, Ont. 

Also Mfrs. of Kaustine 
Standard Waterless Toilets, 
Jerry Waterless Toilets, and 

Kaustine Septic Tanks. 
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Here is the home 


















of your choice 


HE HOME you want to 
build may differ radically 

from the one your neighbor 
visions, but both of you can find 
your ideal in Volume | of ‘‘ The 
Books of a Thousand Homes.” 

In it are the plans, perspective 
drawings, detail sketches and 
cost estimates of 500 practical, 
charming, small homes. Each is 
an ideal example of its type, 
livable and in the best taste. 

Leading American architects 
— 159 of them — planned these 
homes for you. It would cost at 
least $500 to retain any one of 
them for an individual commis- 
sion. In this beautifully printed 
and bound book you retain them 
all — for $3. 

And for each plan in the book, 
blue prints and architects’ speci- 
fications are easily available. 


$6 





The first 
edition is 
limited. 
Clip the 
coupon now 


| Home Owners Service Institute, Inc. 
| 35-37 West 39th St., New York City | 


Send me Volume I, ‘“The Books of a Thousand | 


| Homes,” by parcel post collect. 


O My check (or money order) for $3 is enclosed. | 


| C) When I receive the book I will give the post- | 


man $3 (plus a few cents postage) in full pay- 
ment. Check plan of payment desired. 

| PUN Cots RU e ene oeyed deibaisilciocdonsess | 
Address ....... TITTITT TT TTT eovcccceccaCK 


SEPTEMBER 


The first strip may be taken from 
the loom when finished and used in 
matching the figures during the 
weaving of the second strip. This 
is, however, unnecesarvy if the weav- 
ing is done evenly and if each figure 
is measured with a gauge as it is 
woven, 

The second strip is woven ex- 
actly as the first. 
Sewing the 
should be done on the wrong side, 
with an overhand stitch, using 
thread like the warp. The seam 
should then be pressed with a damp 
cloth and a hot iron. The ends may 
be finished with a tiny hem, or a 

fringe may be tied in if desired. 

The method of arranging a pat- 
tern for a coverlet in three strips is 
similar to the method used above. 
It is, however, sometimes quite 
difficult to make the figures match 
properly. The two side strips will 
be similar to the two strips of the 
coverlet described above, though 
narrower. The middle strip, how- 
ever, must have no border, but 
must come out on both edges in the 
centre of the rose figure. It is per- 
fectly allowable to make the middle 
strip wider than the side strips, if 


coverlet together 


1924 


the width of the loom permits. 

If one prefers, the coverlet mav 
be woven two and one-half vards 
long and a separate strip made as a 
pillow cover. 

It is interesting to weave other 
draperies besides coverlets for a 
Colonial bedroom, such as curtains, 
rugs, dresser scarves, and towels, 


in variations of the pattern used | 


for the coverlet. 
Cobb No. 2 would look well with 
the centre in the Diamond thread- 
ing as given for the coverlet border, 
with one of the tables in each corner. 

It is inadvisable to use exactly 
the same arrangement of the pat- 
tern for all the draperies of a room, 
as this is apt to produce a very 
ugly effect. 

Rugs may be woven of heavy 
rug yarn on a cotton or wool carpet 
warp, or of cotton roving, or of 
rags. Scrim for curtains may be 
made of fine Egyptian cotton at 
24 threads to the inch, with borders 
in wool or cotton. Towels and 
dresser scarves in linen on a cotton 
Warp or in linen on a linen warp 
with borders in linen or 
cotton are things you will try out 


colored 


for yourself. 


Tue Eicut Forty-Five 


(Continued from page 250) 


stiffly with her nose in the air. 

‘I said awful things to her, Jack,’ 
said Jane, ‘and all because she 
exasperates me endurance. 
And you know what a tongue she 


past 


has. She’ll tell everybody and | 
won’t have a woman friend in 
town.’ 


‘Nonsense,’ said I. ‘They all 
know her and all know you. Per- 
haps you were n’t very tactful, but 
what you said was n’t so far off the 
truth at that. Cheerup. We've got 
the Watermans and Fred and the 
Burbages and the Stevensons and 
the Leonards and the Morrises and 
the Hitchcocks anyway, and theyll 
think what vou said a good joke.’ 

After a while she began to smile 
again. ‘You know, Jack,’ said she, 
‘perhaps the best way to have 
peace in a town like this is to insult 
a few people so badly that they 
won’t speak to you again.’ And [| 
agreed that there was something to 
be said for the method. 


September 11 


Jane reports that Mrs. 


Pope, 


president of the Woman’s Club, 
snubbed her to-day. 


September 12 


Mrs. Slater, who is at present 
chairman of the literary section, | 


passed Jane without speaking to- 
day. 


September 13 
The three ladies who read papers 
on Peer Gynt, The Great Hunger, 


A rug in Miss | 





and The Growth of the Soil at the last | 
meeting ignored Jane at the Wom- | 


en’s Alliance tea at church to-day. 
Jane says she feels like a leper. 


September 24 

Jane and | sat on Mr. Murphy’s 
log this evening in the twilight and 
planned color schemes for the rooms 
in the new house. Jane wants the 
living-room walls to be ‘a nice warm 
with and green 
It sounds chilly to me, 


gray,’ lavender 
hangings. 
but I did not express my preference 


for turkey red. 
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WE are offering not only 
the world’s best group. 


ings of these two splendid 
flowers, but by far the largest 
selection in HUBBARD’S 
MASTER LISTS of Peonies 
and Iris to be found any- 
where. These lists will assist 
you in the selection of these 
remarkable flowers, classify- 
ing as they do colors, sea- 
sonable blooming _ periods 
and fully describing each 
kind and variety, with prices 
lainly quoted, together with 
th Peony and Iris society 
ratings plainly indicated. 
Hubbard’s unique guarantee 
plainly states: “We will replace 


with three any plant blooming not 
true to description.” 


, Clarence W. HubbarD 


OWER OF 


#*. PEONIES & IRISES = 


1930 WILMETTE AVE ~ WILMETTE. ILLINOIS } 
. ill al lace an 
: We will also rep y | 


article that may be received 
in bad condition. Hubbard’s 
service is offered tothose who 
may want assistance in select- 
ing sorts best suited for 
special purposes. No trouble 
to answer questions. 
Order Now §p.make, “ute 
just what you want. Prices lower 
—Quality the best. 


Iris shipped after July 1. 
Peonies after September x. 


We made the world’s largest 
single purchase from Wm. A. 
Peterson—all of his Iris in 1923, 
and over $30,000 worth of Peonies 
—all choice varieties. We have the 
largest stock of rare and fine 
Peonies and Irises in the world. 


3 
' 
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“He always gets 
his money's worth” 


You know his type. He prides 
himself on being practical. 
Every dime he spends must 
go for a useful purpose. Lux- 
uries have no place in his 
scheme of life and money 
spent for them is money wast- 
ed. He carries this philosophy 
so far he denies himself many 
of the comforts of life. 


It wasn’t the comfort and 
convenience of the Minne- 
apolis Heat Regulator that 
induced him to install it in 
his home. He bought it to 
save fuel. He knew it would 
quickly pay back its cost and 
then yield a big annual profit 
on his investment. 


ThReAfINNEAPOL/S” 
HEAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 


easily justifies its cost from 
the fuel-saving angle alone. 
It also pays big dividends in 
comfort. It automatically 
keeps the temperature uni- 
form. The rooms are never 
too warm or too cold; always 
at the right temperature, com- 
fortably, healthfully heated. 
This is impossible when 
drafts, dampers or valves are 
regulated by hand. 


How this luxury actually saves 
money is fully explained in 
the interesting booklet,“How 
to Operate the Home Heat- 
ing Plant,” which contains a 
list of simple rules for fuel 
saving. Mailed free on request. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


Established 1885 
2745 Fourth Ave., So. 


Sold and installed by branch 
offices in principal cities and 
20,000 heating contractors. 









Dependable automatic con- 
trol is indispensable on oil 
burners. The Minneapolis 
comes as standard equip- 
ment on leading makes. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


‘Mirror, Mirror ON THE WALL’ 


(Continued from page 


I think it was Elsie De Wolfe 
who was the first to reveal the deco- 
rative value of a mirrored group, 
and | am glad to say that her wise 
gospel of beauty is spreading. Two 
years ago | remember staying at a 
charming old house on Cape Cod, 
the very oldest house, in fact, and 
since my besetting ‘visiting sin’ is 
moving other people’s possessions 
about, we soon set to plaving a 
pleasant game of furniture stage- 
coach. Among other things | placed 
a big Constitution mirror at one end 
of the room so that it would retlect 
the blue sky and the bluer sea and 
bring indoors all the feeling of that 
lovely You've 
no idea how effective it was, and it 
would have been even better if the 
glass had been one of the gilt taber- 


sand duned shore. 


| nacle sort with a painted picture of 


| bounding azure billows and a gal- 





Minneapolis, Minn, 


| suave lines of some mellow, 








lant vessel sailing, sailing. To echo 
the gay colors of a bowl of flowers, 
the verdure of an old garden, or the 
ancient 
piece of furniture is not only a pleas- 
ant task, but a decorative duty. 
And I hope you like as well as I 
do the mirrors that have a painted 
upper panel; | am not quite so fond 
of them as the ones with the gilt 
bas-relief, but I still am admiring 
enough to want many more than 
I’ve got. I’d very much like, for 
example, the one I am showing you 
| which is adorned with a pastoral 
cloudy green trees, a 
stream, and a _ little 


scene: skies, 


winding 


thatched cottage set on its banks. 
It is pretty with only these attrac- 
tions, but, besides, it has a very rare 
attribute, the side columns being set 
| with little balls; 
| others only in all my collecting days. 
the 


I have seen three 


Oftentimes you find old 


270) 


frames quite lacking the painted 
panel, or with the painting so 
blurred and mutilated and cracked 
that it is impossible to preserve the 
picture-and your self-respect at the 
same time. Then, of course, you 
must have one done to fit the space, 
a difficult matter, there remaining 
very few craftsmen who know how 
to reproduce this old work. I have 
one man | swear by, and you must 
let me tell youof askilful and charm- 
ing thing he did for friends of mine. 
They had found an old gilt frame, 
very well proportioned, but with no 
picture at all; they also had just 
moved away from their beloved 
home in New Hampshire, and what 
this clever painter did was to imi- 
tate from a sketch of the house, a 
picture which in its blend of reds 
and blues and greens and_ soft 
browns, precisely resembles 
turv-old workmanship, and vet 
the home they had loved and left. 
This is a suggestion for all of you. 
And I have another one, too. I 
do not like, any more than my 
adored Horace Walpole did, ‘over- 
mirrored houses,’ 
what a famous collector once told 
a man who had Queen Anne 


cen- 


is 


Me, 





but I always recall | 


mirrors, huge things with the upper | 


panel of glass cut out in a quaint 
design, and, all, those 
square walnut frames with a carved 
He said to me, 


rarest of 


crest on top. 


‘No 


matter what pictures vou hang on | 


vour walls vour friends will always 


criticize them, even if they 


were | 


painted by Rubens, or Velasquez, or | 


But mirrors are 
beautiful and well placed, even the 
fault-finders can only say, ‘What 


Again, I hope I 


Gova. if your 


wonderful glasses!’ 
have led some of you to fresh col- 


lecting woods, and pastures new. 
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Warcu how swiftly and 
thoroughly Sani-Flush 
works. Simply sprinkle a 
little into the toilet bowl, 
follow directions on the can, 
and flush. All marks, stains 
and incrustations disappear. 


The hidden, 
trap cleaned and 
made sanitary. Sani-Flush 
will not injure plumbing 
connections. 





unhealthful 


is also 


Sani-Flush destroys all 
foul odors. Always keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your 
grocery, drug or hardware 
Store, or send 25c for a full- 
Size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO, 
Canton, Ohio 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bow 1s Wi ithout Scouring 
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STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


i 
Te ie 


ie Md et 


Suitable Designs of Iron Fence 
and Gates for town houses, sub- 
urban homes, country estates 


and all other properties. Also 


Chain Link Wire Fence. 

We invite correspondence 
with those who are interested. 
Estimates furnished. 


Write for book of designs 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World's Greatest Iron 
Fence Builders’’ 

219 Stewart Block, CNCHINAT, OHIO 


Sales and C. ‘ in 
Principal ax 
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S) I CALL him the Great Wedgwood. THE pattern shown —A6793 Floral —is 
(Sd) That is the proper epithet for the great- by the English artist, Mr J. C. Goodwin. 
MSA est man who ever, in any age or any A great variety of colors enter into the 
a century, applied himself to the import- decoration which, being under glaze is, 
xe ant work of uniting art and industry.” of course, permanent. The pieces are ex- 
William E. Gladstone. ecuted in Queen shape—originally mod- 
a elled a century and a half ago. This pat- 
(iS) Queensware, perfected by Josiah Wedg- tern, which is eminently suitable for the 
We wood in 1761—his greatest contribution country house, may be had in the stores 
(<<) to the art of domestic pottery-making— in open stock. One may purchase the en- 
= has been in demand for more than one tire service or, if preferred, start a set 
(x hundred and sixty years. with any number of pieces desired. 
ce, Our illustrated booklet ** E’? will be sent upon request 
(% 
é Bosiah DW DEG 
@) B51 ridges BUS, Buc. 
a) Mark on China 6c nine 
Ss) [hk Pare ce Mark on 
% fa 255 FirTH AVENUE New YorK Icouistieede 
Tae 
it4 \ ae WHOLESALE ONLY Queensware, etc. 
C = ; : 
\ WEDGWOOD Potteries Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England WEDGWOOD 


5 An. feritage of the Master Potter 














4-Poster Bed 
GENUINE MAHOGANY 

Fiuted posts, 54” high; beautiful 
hand carved pineapple tops 
Panels in head and foot boards of 
exquisite pencil stripegrain mahog- 
any. Hand made throughout by 
skilled craftsmen Distinctive 
dull rubbed satin finish 
Unmatchable in price or quality. 
Made in three sizes 


Width Length 
Single or Twin size 3’3” 64" 
Medium size 4’0” 64” 
Full size 6” 64” 


Freight rates low and safe delivery 
guaranteed Sent op receipt of 
price or ©. ©. D. with $25.00 
deposit Guaranteed as repre- 
sented or money refunded. Many 
equally desirable pieces; send for 
i Booklet B. 9 


WINTHROP FURNITURE 
COMPANY 
424 Park Sq. Bldg. 
St. James Ave., Boston, Mass. 












LAberal freight allowance anywhere 


ANTIQUE 
Reproductions 









$59.50 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


II. Brickmaking * 


BY E. C. BARTHOLOMEW 


. ISELY interwrought with the earliest 
settlement of the Colonies is the story of 
brickmaking in America. Records show that 
brick was made in Virginia in 1611, only a few 
vears after the settlement of Jamestown, |p 
1029 brick was made in Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to the records. The first effort of the 
new Colonies was for food and shelter. They 
were accustomed to using brick. When they 
needed it, they made it as was their custom in 
the old country. 

Another comment on the early use of brick 
is in a letter written by William Penn soon 
after his coming to America. The letter, dated 
July 16th, 1685, says, ‘I have here the conoe of 
one tree; it fetches four tonns of bricks.’ The 
house known as the William Penn house still 
stands in Fairmont Park, Philadelphia. 

Every man was his own brickmaker in those 
days, as he has been in pioneer days through- 
out the development of the country. When 
building a house he hunted out a claybank, 
made his own bricks by hand, dried them in 
the open, and burned them in a homemade 
kiln. Early settlers in every part of the coun- 
try pinned their faith to brick. We have the 
story of the grandfather who, a good builder 
on the New Jersev coast, pioneered with his 
bride to Indiana — then in the wilderness — 
promising her mother to bring his young wife 
back home every five vears if he might take her 
into the West. Five times they made the trip 
in their own carriage before a means of public 
conveyance could carry them back East. When 
this good builder, turned farmer on the level 
lands of Indiana, was ready to build his per- 
manent home he set up his brick kilns, as he 
had done for all of his previous building, and 
made his own brick. Knowing good brick back 
East, he was not satisfied with his output and 
would not use it for the outside of his house. 
Neither could he be satisfied to build his fine 
new home entirely of timber; so he built his 
house of wood, like his neighbors, but filled in 
between the studding with the brick he had 
made. Ten miles away was the thriving village 
of Indianapolis. After eighty years the house is 
still standing, and in fine condition. 

Modern brickmaking has fully demonstrated 
what wonderful clays and shales have been 
developed throughout the Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois fields. As a matter of fact, the bulk of 
face brick used east of the Rocky mountains 
comes from these three states. 

The clay, 
qualities make brick possible, begins in the 
bowels of the earth where mighty and unknown 
forces are at work. The origin of clay seems to 
come in the breaking down of feldspar and 
sometimes other rock, which in itself is lean 
and lacking in plasticity until Mother Earth 
has ground it fine in her powerful workings, 
carried it about, and deposited it in a more oF 


romance of whose _ peculiar 


less plastic condition in beds or seams of older 
rock as a secondary deposit, to undergo another 
long waiting period, 

*Nore: A preceding article on this subject was 
printed in the April issue 
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The quality which makes brick possible is 
the plasticity of the clay. What is plasticity? 
Squeeze some mud in the hand,*lay it down, 
and it loses its shape or runs away. It has no 
plasticity’. Clay will retain the deat canes 
after the pressure is removed. The cause of 
this plasticity may not be quite known but we 
are told that it ‘is somehow related to the 
ability of each particle to surround itself with a 
coating of water sufficient to produce this 
plasticity, but insufficient to produce loss of 
shape when the extreme pressure is re- 
moved.’ 

Soft plastic clays are easily made into brick 
by the primitive methods so long in use. 
Modern methods have added to the scope of 
the field. There are three general types of clay 
used in modern brickmaking; soft clavs, shales, 
and fire clay. Soft plastic clays, easily worked 
without a machine, are always the first to be 
developed. With improved machines, able to 
crush and mix the most obdurate materials, a 
new field has opened in the use of shales, which 
immense geological pressure has nearly reduced 
to the form of slate. Attention was probably 
first drawn to these deposits by the mellowed 
and plastic products of weathering which these 
hard rock-like shales yielded. 

Not until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century did brickmakers turn their attention 
to fire clays, mined at a deeper level and known 
for their refractory qualities, with a fusing 
point so high as to leave the brick unscathed by 
any usual degree of heat. 

The change which takes place in the kiln is a 
mystery to the uninitiated, as it may be to 
those who know its workings best. Soft blocks 
of clay, subjected to the fiercest heat for a 
considerable period of time, come out of the 
kiln hard, durable, not to be excelled as a 
building material, and often of extreme beauty. 
Each constituent of the clay has its own laws 
which it obevs. Not until its own fusing point 
is reached, or that in combination with its 
neighbor, does it join with other elements. 
Each has its own affinities and repellents, and 
on the co6rdination of all these does the fin- 
ished brick depend. 

The color which appears in brick after it is 
burned is due largely to iron compounds in the 
clay which burn to deeper stronger color with 
the intensity of the heat and with the admis- 
sion of oxygen in the air at the propitious time 
and places in the kiln. 

To get the desired effects different clavs may 
be mixed or certain ores added. Even the way 
brick is set in the kiln so as to get the super- 
heated kiln gases has its effect. The magic ot 
the flame working on the elements in the com- 
mon-looking clay is made to give endless 
Variety of color tones in the brick used for wall 
facings. There is also wide latitude in surface 
textures. Modern brick runs the full gamut of 
color from the light grays and creams through 
the buffs and browns, the reds and maroons to 
purplish and gunmetal blacks. Even the com- 
mon bricks are often beautiful. We should like 
to see them used more generally, on the four 
sides of a building, well laid, in a mortar which 
brings out or accents the fine color in the com- 
mon brick. Did you ever face the court side of 
a building on a rainy afternoon and wish that 
the brick in the wall opposite had been laid in 
yellow or in white mortar instead of the dull 


i AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
FEBRUARY 1, 1924 
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KENSINGTON FURNITURE | 
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- American Hepp te -Vahogany Sideboard and 3-Part Table 
? {merican Sheraton Chairs, by Kensington 
N° ONE could journey through New England has the same enduring charm — the sense of fitness 
4 N without talling under the spell of the apy to its surroundings, the perfection of proportions, 
beauty of the old New England homes. Arch the virile grace of line. 





and environment are in perfect ha Reproductions by Kensington are not only 


beautiful simplicity in line and proport ftheold authentic in every detail but als 


» retain thro 





houses is the highest expression of craftsmanship. — the hand processes of the Kensington / 
The work of our native cabinet-makers of the — craft the character and the decorative qualit | 
period in the styles of Hepplewhite and Sheraton wally : associated only with the antique. : 

K P I if tur . 
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The purchase of Ken- . h 4 hA, Write far usrated 
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sington Fur ture ma) 8 and 2m 
x ee: phlet, “Haw Ken- 
your deco carat 7 NSINGTONC OMPANY Se ee 
furnit 4 elie RERS AND IMPORTER Vay B. Purchased,” 
v FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 
NEW YORK 
NEW SHOWR MMs: 41 WEST 45TH STREET, SEXTH FLOOR 
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BENT LAWNS 


The day of fine velvety lawns has dawned. Lawns like Putting 
Greens have become a reality. 

Let us tell you about our special Bent Mixture and explain 
how the use of Creeping Bent Stolons is sure to revolutionize 
fine lawn making in the years ahead. 


Write for complete information. Act promptly so the idea 
can be given consideration now—the eve of our best lawn- 


making month. 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO., Marysville, Ohio 
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m gray, which deadens the lovely pink and vellew | tl 
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an ae ea aden | Before the middle of the nineteenth century a 
practically all bricks were made by hand, Jp | p 
1840 a brick machine was used in Philadelphia, ti 
operated by horse power. A few years later the fe 
machine was destroved in a riot incited by the 
brickmakers who feared the labor-saving P 
machine would deprive them of work. Moderp ir 
brickmaking has been made possible by the 
development of the machine. ‘ 
Three processes of brickmaking are now in | 4 
general use after the clay has been prepared, I 
often by powerful machinery, where shales and | \ 
hard clavs are used. The clav may be mixed to : F 
a soft paste and pressed into moulds by ma | n 
chine. It may be tempered with more water to n 
the consistency of stiff mud which is forceg, d 
Fy with an auger machine, through a die giving . 
PF the proper cross section for a standard brick to it 
Fe Se the stiff mud ribbon — or column of clav, as it e 
Ee is technically known — which issues from it. 
eS This column of clay is received on a clotted 
2S ae steel table, under a series of piano Wires On j 
= ce frame which is revolved at proper intervals, 
a =14 cutting the clav into the sizes for standard 
tee ty brick. Such brick are called ‘stiff mud’ or ‘wire 
iA ; cut’ brick, and may be either smooth face or | 
ee textured, as this is the place where they are 
eA is given the various treatments that produce ! : 
fate T is unfortunate that black and qualities, makes it the ideal roofing ~~ eon i inti eee ep v 
ogee white photography leaves so material for almost any type of , on sat “in r ” Wig . ry + 
rs } much to one’s imagination, for it residence. Each roof is specially Tr give a marie h surface on the { aie -” rick | 4 
F : is difficult to appreciate how much designed by us in conjunction with | and also to make round edges and corners. ‘ 
tieeg the softly blended color tones of _ the owner’s architect. | This process originated with _ re-pressed ‘ 
pat pu this Tudor Stone Roof enhance the Our Architects’ Service Depart- ' ‘pavers,’ as paving brick are known to the ' 
page = beauty of this home. ment, under the personal direc- | eels: a tie iene Rien: shalesleee teen thee call 
alts _ Tudor Stone is a product of our tion of Mr. Walter McQuade—a res : rs schanges . es " Pia on ; le p | t 
ae Vermont slate quarries, whence it practicing architect — will gladly or tne wna $ cies sania mere 
Pat: is mined in an infinite variety of cooperate with you and your opinion as to brick re-pressed, as actual tests bh 
+ colors and tones. This, with its architect in planning a Tudor : have proved that the molecules are disturbed : 
interesting texture and fireproof Stone Roof. in their relationship. Re-pressing is supposed 
to add to the density as well as giving geomet- 


Sising-and Aelson-SHlate-ompany — EP wire 


; Nearable i > very perfection 
Architects’ Service Department: 101 Park Avenue, New York bearable monotony from the very pertecti 


Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vermont 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


of form in our brick, and the exactness of the 
faces and edges, especially when too carefully 
selected and matched in the wall. The fascina- ‘ 
ar TT Eee : tion which old brickwork holds for us lies often 

Te aL Oe in the charm of irregularity which time and f[ 


a : . : ae 
cnt IW ne weather has given to brick, none too perfect 











originally : 
Manufacturers realize the value of texture, 
and charming surfaces may be obtained if the 
vn _ . ela santana : builder knows how to get them and the owner 
realizes and appreciates beauty in brickwork. 
The range in color and texture is almost with- 
out limit. In fact, the mechanical perfection : 
; and range of beauty in brick has far outstripped | 
True reproductions the taste and skill in design of the ordinary) 
of Colonial and builder. We have much more beautiful brick 


; : than the average builder knows how to use. 
Early American Fuitersiredes 





It is much as though we had wonderful musical 


Furniture instruments, but only a few people who knew ¢ 
U, ished how to play them and very little music written Ff 
“ae —— for them. What kind of appreciation or under | 
Decorated standing of the music would we have 1! every | 
: man, in passing, were expected to pick up anf 

to Order in, in passing ie 


instrument and play his own tune: What | 
would we know of the possibilities of the must | 





Catalogue on request 20¢ CorNER CABINETS | from such performances? i 
ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CO AND Opp PIE£cEs | Our color sense lags far behind our musical 
sense, and the science of color is still in the 


203 Lexington Ave. New York City MaAbDE TO ORDER : f 
Sepreren Sed aud 2nd Binet | early stages of development. Recognition ol 
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1y ellew § this fact is the first-step towards progress. 
Our beautiful brick which we do not use 





century adequately, or in using fail to approximate its 

ind. In | possibilities, is an indictment of the lack of CAS r M EN 3 S 

lelphia, training for the color sense, and also of our 

ter the feeling for good honest workmanship. Z 
by the ] Brick is not an expensive material. Its use 

‘Saving adds only a small precentage to the total cost 

Loder in a building over that of a colorless, cheap or 

bY the more or less perishable material. The stupid 


rows of dull brick houses which past decades 


















































low in | have set up prejudice against brick only a little 
pared, less than the stilted and pretentious mid- 
esand | Victorian brick mansions of the unfortunate 
xed to | Eighties and Nineties, whose very perma- 
Ym | pence adds to the menace. It is not cost so 
iter to much as lack of realization of what may be 
Orcec, done with brick which keeps it from a larger 
ziVing usefulness. Brick is the natural outlet in build- 
ick to ing for that demand for color which is so 
aS It evident in every field to-day. | 
M It. | 
otted a oa oe on 
on 2 
‘Vals, 
dard | PARSNIPS Residence Robert Law, Jr. Dwight James Baum 
‘Wire BY STANLEY ALDEN Portchester, N.Y. «Architect 
ce OF i 
me ARSNIPS,’ cried Eloise, ‘This is a treat.’ THE METAL CASEMENT WINDOW IS NOT AN EXPERIMENT-—IT IS NOT 
duce | And as I thrust into her hands the parcel EVEN A NEW DEVELOPMENT. IT IS, PERHAPS, THE OLDEST TYPE 
Me | with ivory-yellow roots protruding awkwardly OF WINDOW KNOWN. ONE MAY FIND TODAY, PARTICULARLY IN 
sh | from brown paper, Wie the fangs of some pee- ENGLAND, METAL CASEMENT WINDOWS WHICH HAVE BEEN IN CON. 
sn historic monster, | found myselt wondering STANT USE FOR THREE CENTURIES OR MORE. PROPERLY CONSTRUCT- 
ssed ee. ee eee ee Ree ee eee ED AND INSTALLED, THE METAL CASEMENT WINDOW IS WEATHER- 
the genes. Comtaeny Shave was a shaste ton mach TIGHT AND PRACTICALLY EVERLASTING—AS WELL AS ARTISTIC. 
tks | emphasis on the ‘is,’ and I recognized some- 
pe thing of what we called her ‘Party manner INTERNATIONAL METAL CASEMENTS ARE MADE OF STEEL AND ARE 
este | goatee ee een ied had WEATHERTIGHT. THEY MAY BE HAD, IN STANDARD SIZES, AT A 
bed eee ee ee eee COST COMPARING FAVORABLY WITH WOOD. SPECIAL DESIGNS AND 
ready browning odorously in the tiny kitchen- eat 4 RS ORES : 
ai ette. This was the first time we dined off See ay: Se Se Se ee ee 
all parsnips, but, sad to say, not the last, for, 
religiously, when they were in season, | Send for our illustrated booklet ‘‘International Casements for Homes 
un- brought parsnips to Eloise as my little of Distindion and Charm’’. \t contains many interesting suggestions 
won thoughtful gift, to show how much | appreci- regarding the interior and exterior treatment of windows. 
> ated her invitations to dinner. / had no apart- 
lly ment, no kitchenette — but | could and did INTERNATIONAL 
ve select and proffer parsnips. 1 am afraid that epatt, 
- I was rather unimaginative. CASEMENT Co XS 
= Once my unmannerly and very modern 
2 young niece, who had been to college and so 90 HOPKINS AVE. JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 
had thrown aside all reticénce as decidedly 
a veux jeu, joined us at dinner, and when the 
Ne vegetable | had come to loathe appeared, anaes 
, browned to a turn and crying aloud to be 
‘y eaten with butter, she blurted out: ‘Take © <> 
xe those horrid things away! Can’t bear the | we 
ie sight or smell of ’em! U-ugh! Horrible!” And 
He she turned away to attack with some vigor 
ik the porterhouse steak. One touch of Nature, | Whee te bh ataie Sin cae Gea a 6 eres 
. and the dread secret was out: we all detested | Tt : = J 
, parsnips, but Eloise and | had been torturing MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. ron THE LIMITED ENCLOSURE 
. ourselves for years, each under the illusion RGR rene rene : 
* @ that she was a martyr to the other’s favorite | eee eee Or gives yea 150 tect of tine al 
1 food. : pe leaving whet yard you have free for other purposes. Saves time and 
I- : Pp | strength when hanging clothes. Look for this trade <> mark: 
e Since then Eloise and I have found the | Si mow guns satisfaction. Our folder H will give you 
7 | Parsnip incident symbolic. When we suspect HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
. ourselves of minor insincerities such as show- | 53 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 
a ing interest in the silly kodak pictures taken x ot = pee = ace ntirs eee ees 
j at summer resorts, or pretending not to feel 
id rg _ or he minding at all the fact that : 
| e ot er sniffs with a bad cold, we shout, O h Will B h F. ll Pl ; N. h 
y 4 sometimes simultaneously, ‘Parsnips!’ and clo er l € f € a anting cnmer 











amid gales of laughter we begin anew in a | 
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Yours truly, John Smith 


LL the world despises an anonymous letter. 
We like a man to sign his name to what he 
writes. 


But did you ever think that unknown mer- 
chandise is anonymous? Nobody to vouch for it. 
No name signed. 


Notice the advertisements in this publication. 
There in bold print are the names of those who 
stake their reputations—stake your good-will 
towards them on the truth of what they have 
written. 


The maker of advertised goods realizes that 
he might fool you once— but never the second 
time. His success is dependent upon your con- 
tinued confidence in what he says in the adver- 
tisements. 


Read the advertisements with confidence. 
They tell truths that you should know. 


oa 


The measure of satisfaction 1s larger 
in advertised products 
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Beautiful 


birch 


does not grow in solid areas like 
some other fine cabinet-woods — 
and that, because it is only found 
scattered among many less desir- 
able hardwoods, it is known as 


‘The Choice Wood’ 


—and yet is to be had at a mos! 
reasonable price.” 








Dining-room in Birch. Res. of Wm. J. Strom, Esq. 


birch 


is, indeed, ‘‘the wood of those who know” 
for Interior Trim & Furniture. 
The BIRCH BOOK isvery lovely. 
It will grace your Library Table. 
It is Free on your request. Will 
you favor us by writing for it? 
Please address 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
211 F. R. A. Building 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


“Beautiful Birch for 
Beautiful Woodwork” 
















Plan Your 
Home NOW! 


Colonial Homes 


featuring the new colonial 
bungalows and residences, 
Most original and artistic 
plan book ever printed on 
this etyle of archi- 
tecture. Postpaid 50c 
Order today. Money back if 
unsatisfied 











From Craftsman Bungalows” 


Craftsman Bungalows 
Edition DeLuxe 
Distinctive bungalows suitable for 
any climate, costing from #800 to 
$8,500, photos of exteriors, interiors, 
plans, size, cost, etc., aleo sugges- 
tions on bungalow building 


Postpaid” P°™* $1.00 
YOHO & MERRITT 
Architects 


909 Empire Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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: The ATLANTIC BOOK of * 
: MODERN PLAYS 
: Students’ Edition $1.50 x 
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clarified atmosphere of sincerity and under- 
standing. 

Perhaps all of us eat too many of 
often 
‘Parsnips!’ at receptions and conventions | 


each 
other’s parsnips. I want to call out 
attend, and always at teas, but especially do 
I wish that I might tell the parsnip story to 
all of my friends, and then enter into mutual 
agreement to go and sin no more, saying: 
‘Verily, verily, | will have none of your pars- 
nips. I agree to love you and to cherish you, 
but | don’t even pretend to care for your deaf 
old uncle, and | think your father’s taste in 
crevats simply your 
adored Brother Gus, I can’t bear the conceited 
I never agreed to like vour family, 


unspeakable. As for 


ninny. 
your maidservant, nor your manservant, nor 
anything else that is yours.’ 

Let us have done with parsnips! 


P——x rin ay 4 


ANY WOMAN CAN REFIN- 
ISH OLD FURNITURE 
BY THESE RULES 


BY FLORENCE R. BROBECK 


F the varnished glare of your bedroom 

furniture or the scarred finish on the buffet 
is gradually sapping vour pride in your home, 
then prepare at once for a rejuvenation both 
in spirit and furnishings. You need not send 
for a ‘furniture man.’ His figure for refinishing, 
would completely ‘finish’ the house money 
for weeks to come! Instead, shop with your 
eyes in the decorators’ shops (if you are in the 
city), and if no such beguiling places are avail- 
able, pore over the house beautiful suggestions 
and photographs in the best home magazines. 
Note the simplicity of line, color and arrange- 
ment. Then plan just how your own pieces 
may be adapted to similar arrangements. 

The actual refinishing of the wood is not a 
stupendous task nor a lengthy one. Choose a 
corner of the basement (or the woodshed, if 
you own one). Equip yourself with old gloves, 
a big apron or overalls and your cans of var- 
nish-remover, paint, brushes, sandpapers and 
soft old cloths. 

To cabinetmakers of the old days, varnish 
and schellac were unknown. Boiled linseed 
oil rubbed in — deep — then wax rubbed and 
rubbed, until a dull polish had been perma- 
nently established, was the process which re- 
sulted in the ‘old pieces’ so much admired to- 
dav. You can do the same with any table or 
chair, if its design and condition are worthy 
of the work. Use the sandpaper and varnish- 
remover to take off the top lavers of schellac, 
varnish and paint. The commercial remover 
requires less rubbing than the use of sandpaper 
alone, and it gives a somewhat smoother sur- 
face. Be sure that the last bit of varnish and 
paint is removed (use fine sandpaper after the 
varnish-remover), then wash the piece of 
furniture carefully in warm soapsuds, dry it 
thoroughly and begin the rubbing with boiled 
linseed oil, Buy this prepared at the druggists. 

The rubbing is the secret of the gloss, finish 
and permanency of furniture dressed with this 
method. When the oil is thoroughly rubbed in, 
apply a little prepared floor wax (or beeswax if 


| 
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An interesting hearth group in half polished wrought iron, showing the rough hammer 
marks. The fireset B-433 is 43° high-$40.00. The andirons, B-701, are 27° high 
and the price is $52.00 including the log roller and gypsy kettle. 


for Yourfireplace 


The mere mention of an “open fire” inevitably conjures up 
a pleasing picture. Indeed, what is more fascinating than the 
cheerful crackling of the logs? Small wonder that the fireplace. 
plays such an important part in the home life. 


Covert fireplace fittings are not onlyattractive in design, but 
also of practical value in caring for the fire. 








An interesting crab lee andiron H-259, heght 22° — 

$18.00, accompanied by fireset H-136 to match 30° 

high—$14.00 addional. This set in wrought iron, old 
steel finish. 





Such a basket keeps your 

logs neatly piled and makes 

a storage place for kindling 

This basket 1s D-2 and is 
26° long — $6.50. 


A most useful Log Roller 
48° long with polished | 
brass handle—$7.50. 


We show, on this page, a few of our many 
fireplace fittings. Our complete line is 
given in our illustrated catalogue, which 























will be mailed free upon request. 


In ordering, designate articles by number, 
and remit by check or money order. Write 
or print name and address plainly. If de 
sired we will send articles ordered as gifts, 


directly to recipient. 











COVERT 
THE H. W. COVERT CO. 


137 East 46th Street - New York City 
Telephone: Murray Hill 7666 





Fireset of three handy 
tools H-138 Wrought 
tran, half polished fin- 
ash, JO high-$16 50. 
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You Will Enjoy These New Atlantic Books 


ii THE 





GEORGE BRUMMEL 


Whose story 1: told sm “The Beau and the Lady” 


LOUDER PLEASE! 
By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


ERE is a man who has made a success of business life under a great 

handicap. His story is told in this book, rich in appealing reminis- 

cence, warm with delightful humor, and pungent with shrewd com- 
ments on life and human nature. 

In original and diverting style, Mr. Calkins outlines the influences 
that shaped the life of “the Boy” in a little Middle Western town; the 
charm of the printing press that led him into an amateur’s adventures 
and a craftsman’s practical experience. The tale of his initiation into 
business in New York shows that foreign-born Americans by no means 
monopolize the picturesque ups and downs of our strenuous life! 

$2.5 Publication date, September 1) 


LHutrated. $2.5 


BARRETT WENDELL 
AND HIS LETTERS 
By M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 
Paseert WENDELL, for nearly forty years a teacher of English in 


Harvard College, a critic and historian, both literary and social, 
is also a most abundant and agreeable writer of letters. From a great 
mass of correspondence Mr. Howe has selected letters to many friends 
in all parts of the world, illustrating the thought and life of Barrett 
ll’s time. and also the strongly marked characteristics of his 
unique personality. 
Readers of Mr. Howe's many 
Hottess, drawn from the Diaries of Mrs. James T. 
another treat in this delightful new bfography. 
Fully illustrated, cloth binding, gold stamping, gilt top. $4.5¢ 
"Publication date, October 14, 


THE PEARL LAGOON 
By CHARLES NORDHOFF 


THRILLING story for boys. The adventures of young Charlie Selden 

on a voyage to the South Seas, in search of the gold-lipped oyster, 
most valuable of the mother-of-pear] sources 
I/lustrated. $2 


Wendell’s 


notable books, including Memories of a 


Fields, will find 


Publication date, OAober 154 


Blue szlk cloth, gold famping, $3.50 


GALLANTS 


By E. BARRINGTON 


Author of ‘‘The Ladies!” 


EADERS of that “‘happy mixture of fact and fancy,"’ “The Ladies!’’ will welcome this new book of 

Old World secrets. Each story is centred around some romantic masculine figure, but the discerning 
reader may note that these particular beaux derive much of their glory by reflection from the respective 
belles about whom they flutter. Among the subjects are Henry II; ‘Saucy Jack’’ Harington, the godson 
of Queen Elizabeth; the beautiful and ill-fated Duke of Monmouth; Henry Thrale; Admiral Nelson; Beau 
Brummel; King George IV; and Sir Peter Teazle. 
Always in character with time, place, and person, always vivid and sympathetic, E. Barrington brings 
bygone centuries to our fingertips and fills the stage with living figures. 


A DELIGHTFUL ADDITION TO MODERN BELLES-LETTRES 


Fully illustrated with reproductions of old and beautiful portraits. 


‘Publication date, September 15) 


The ACTOR’S HERITAGE 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


ALTER PRICHARD EATON, author and critic, has written a 

new book of keen interest to all lovers of the theatre. The chap- 
ters present scenes from the Theatre of Yesterday and the Day Before, 
embodying “choice bits of ancient gossip’ about the theatrical figures 
of the early English and American stage, and there is wise and delight- 
ful comment on such modern stars as Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Jane Cowl, 
Sothern, Frank Craven, Jolson and Chaplin. Among the subjects are ‘A 
Theatrical Lion on Beacon Street,’’ ‘‘Our Comedy of Bad Manners," 
“Weber and Fields: The Last of a Line,”’ and ‘Legs in Grandpa's Day.”’ 
Profusely illustrated, $4.00 ‘Publication date, September 14] 
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MY DEAR CORNELIA 








By STUART P. SHERMAN 


EADERS of the Ar/antic need no introduction to Cornelia: the deluge 

of comments upon the _— that appeared in this magazine prove 
that she is one of the most discussable characters in literature — ‘‘as 
human as human nature itself.’’ Critic of letters, Stuart Sherman turns 
critic of life as well in this book of conversations with Cornelia. As 
absorbing as romantic fiction are these keen and delightfully whimsical 
discussions of such vital subjects as the Eighteenth Amendment, the 
modern novel, and modern marriage. 


Silk cloth binding, decorative jacket. $2.50 [Publication date, October 14] 


























THE ATLANTIC TREASURY 
OF CHILDREN’S STORIES 


Compiled by 
MARY D. HUTCHINSON HODGKINS 


HIS beautifully illustrated collection of folk lore and tales from many 
lands supplies, in convenient form, the famous stories with which 

all children should be familiar. $4.00 
“Publication date, October 16) 











ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 
& Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 


Na Wit 


OR THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


and mail, postpaid, books checked 


H. B. O24 
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Parents 


Do you read to 
your children? 


Well — “Being read to by 
others may work harm if it does 
either of two things: — 

‘‘Lessens the amount the child 
will read to himself; 

‘“‘Makes it easier to get infor- 
mation through the ear than 
through the eye. 

‘‘Much reading-practice is 
needed before reading itself 
ceases to occupy much of the 
attention and the mind can con- 
centrate on the meaning of what 
is read. Anything interfering 
with that practice is detrimental. 

‘“‘Some time ago it was re- 
ported that a pupil in the year 
before high school appeared un- 
able to accomplish her work, 
although she was very consci- 
entious, and mental tests had 
shown her to be normal. Exam- 
inations of her ability to under- 
stand what she was studying 
showed that she must read each 
paragraph over and over again 
before she understood its con- 
tent, but that she was alert and 
intelligent in class discussions. 
Further tests showed that the 
paragraph she must read over 
and over again to understand 
was grasped the first time it was 
read to her. Inquiry then dis- 
closed the fact that her father 
had read her books and her les- 
sons to her for years, and in so 
doing had trained her ear as a 
source of information, while her 
eye, having no such practice, 
was almost helpless as an avenue 
for learning. Despite very care- 
ful efforts made to overcome this 
defect, the girl was handicapped 
seriously. 

‘‘A natural question is ‘Why 
can anyone of us who were 
taught by the old methods read 
well?’ The answer is that great 
numbers can’t.” 


This is an excerpt from 


EDUCATION 
MOVES AHEAD 


by Eugene Randolph Smith, 
a book in which the author, who 
is an educator of much experi- 
ence, discusses progressive teach- 
ing and challenges more than 
one of the traditionally accepted 
methods. Every parent should 
read it. 


—$2.00— 
Illustrated 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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you can afford it), and rub until a smooth, 
hard finish is obtained — until you are satis- 
fied with the results. 

If, instead of the dark, waxed polish, vou 
desire creamy ivory, gray-blue, black or any 
color, then remove the old paint and varnish 
by the same process and after the soapsuds 
bath and drying, apply a thin coat of paint. 
Let this dry thoroughly and apply a second 
coat of a little heavier quality. Enamel of the 
same color as the paint follows this second coat 
after it is entirely dry, and if you want a bit of 
contrasting color, paint on a stencil design, or 
color the rungs of the chair or table to con- 


trast. 
For wicker furniture remove the old paint 
as for wood, wash and dry and with a small 


brush apply paint and then enamel. Be careful 
that vou leave no unpainted spots in the deep 
places in the wicker. You are almost unlimited 
as to choice of color when painting old furni- 
ture — the use and location of the pieces in- 
fluencing somewhat the color you decide upon. 
One woman who ‘never took a lesson in her 
life,’ made from an unsightly kitchen table 
and chairs an interesting breakfast room set. 
She painted the table and chairs black and 
enameled them in the same color, adding a 
stenciled conventional basket of flowers to 
the chair backs, and the four corners of the 
table. 


THE OLD HOUSE 


BY LEILA KEPLER WILLIAMS 


LEFT the poor old house to-day 
And as | went, | turned my head 
Because | could not bear its mute, sad ques- 
tioning. 
‘What does it mean?’ 


these loaded vans depart- 


it seemed to say — 

‘This emptiness - 
ing 

And other vans now standing at the gate: 

Why is not the table spread and kettle boiling: 


The children will be coming home — and it is 
late.’ 
Poor, poor old house. It is not for myself I 


grieve. 


The new house will be home, and dearly loved. 


3ut vou for long have sheltered us, and now we 


leave 

Your shabbiness, perchance, to. strangers’ 
jeers. 

We loved vou, and were tender of vour 
frailties, 

As we are tender of an old man’s vears; 

That rattling casement needed but tiny 


plug; 
The sunk place at the hearth was leveled 
By padding underneath the rug; 
My mending basket filled an awkward nook; 
Gay chintzes brightened and half hid the quiet 
corner 
Where we dozed or read a book. 
It was a refuge; a rest for weary feet 
So, Stranger 
Deal gently with its failings, we entreat. 


coming to our one-time home, 
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Cabot’s 


: “QUILT” 









Makes Your House Like 
a Thermos Bottle 


| Keeps It Warm in Winter and Cool 
in Summer by Insulation 


“QUILT” insulates the whole 
house. It saves the heat in winter — saves 
from a third to a half of your coal bill. It keeps 
the heat out in summer, making the house cooler. 
Quilt lasts as long as the house. It saves your 
money and keeps you comfortable all the time. 
No investment that you can make will earn such 
dividends as Quilt in cutting down 


ABOT’S 


coal and 


doctor’s bills and making the house cozy and 
healthful. 
Quilt is not a mere felt or paper. One laye 


has insulating power equal to twenty-eight 


layers of common building paper. 


Sample of QUILT sent free 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
139 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 24 West Kinzie St., Chicago 


Creosote, Conserco Wood Preservative 
Stucco and Brick Stain 


Cabot’ 

















BUNGALOW 
PLANS 


115 
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No. 1979 Working Plans Only $20.00 
KEITH’S BOOK SAVES MONEY 
FOR HOME BUILDERS 


This big 144-page book 








contains 115 plans of artistic bungalows 


from the small 3-room of moderate cost to the large 7-room of brick. 


frame or stucco. Every plan has been tested 
of each bungalow are shown 
fications at a mere fraction of ordinary plan cost 

Keith's Magazine will also save you money This twenty-five yew 


photo and floor plar 
You can obtain blue prints and speei- 


old magazine is relied upon by home builders for authentic informa - 
tion and ideas on home building, interior decoration and furnishing 


Contains articles on breakfast rooms, sun parlors. draperies, rugs 
Special Offer 

and eight numbers of “ Keith's,” all for $2.00 

See coupon). Money back if not satisfied 

KEITH CORPORATION, Minneapolis, Minn. 

KEITH CORPORATION, Dept I-A, 

100 N. Seventh St., Minne apolis, Minn. 

Send me at once a copy of Keith's Bungalou 


or will send ¢ 


We will send you this big bungalow Plan Book 
©. Kk 


Plan Book and Keith's 


Magazine for eight months for which | agree to pay postman S20” 


plus a few cents postage, on delivery of book 


Vame 
iddresxs 


City rate 


TR RSSSSAS ASR AS ALAS ASSAD DSSS DODD! 


The ATLANTIC BOOK of 
JUNIOR PLAYS 


Students’ Edition $1.40 
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A eh PERE INI TIE POTION 
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| Get Them While & 
ae 1 
A 9 e ; ee 
A It’s Possible iS 
+ ty 
re) py Any time after this vear it eae 
ai may become impossible to V, 
; import Daffodils. And } 
, wise indeed is the gardener hs 
3 who anticipates and pro- Ais 
ate vides future Daffodil dis- ot 
wf plays NOW. Among the Ys, 
KS hundreds of beautiful va- ( 
0, rieties available in differ-  [h% 
Bs dy ent classes, none, in our re 
$2 1 estimation, rank higher ayy 
| than the ‘4 
~ bi 
A ~~ ‘ “y 
KS) Giant Trumpet Daffodils ts 
; re 






Bound to give you a real floral display next spring:— 





KH 
yi VAN WAVEREN’S GIANT. The largest | GLORY OF LEIDEN. Massive flowers Dy, 
it of all. 35e each; $3.50 per doz. of great beauty. l2c each; $1.15 * % 
th H TRUMPET Magsor. Early, rich golden per dos. ee 
a8. allow. “Ze each: 70 nee doz GIANT PrRINCEPS. Sulphur white and 
x Bey ; Ae: rich yellow color combination. 8c Nz 
my! OLYMPIA. Artistic flowers of rich each; 75¢ per doz. ay 
ED ve - 20e es -g” 7 > 
3 “I deep yellow. 30c each; $2.75 per doz. EMPRESS. Snow-white perianth and ’ 
Cee, A Me. pe GRAAFF. White and prim- | rich yellow trumpet. 12c each; $1. ¥ 
aay rose. 10¢ each; $1 per doz. | per doz < 
- 2 SING he golden Emperor. Pure yellow of immense + 
: aS yoo 3: ra golden | size. 12c each; $1.15 per doz. ‘3 
: $2 per doz. | BICOLOR VICTORIA. Delicately per- j t 
ay } ° | a © re) & 2 rp each; iY 
$54 GoLpEN Spur. Rich yellow; free | og pte and yellow. 12c each its 
is bloomer. 10c each; $1 per doz. : ; : te: 
| Price: by express at customer's ex- * x 
baz — iy | pense. H 
% By parcel post add 10% to cover 
| Special Collection Offers: | | postage. BAS 
| 
| 


RS 


3 ac h of 11 Giant Sorts— $4.40 | 
‘ Dreer’s Autumn Catalogue 





6 a Oe — 8.25 aX 

} 12 at ae —15.40 Abounds with many other offers of ( 
Reng } ed: ane — 30.00 Tulips, Hyacinths and other Dutch By 
bea || R ' | bulbs, besides seeds and plants for “ 
By Mail Postpaid | Fall planting. Gladly mailed to all hi 

o> I ae mentioning this publication. 

¥ * 
A Henry A. Dreer yi 
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1306 Spring Garden St. ‘Recta Pa. 
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Copyright, Jas. Suydam, N.Y. 


1, Fruit », Wlowses. 3, Rock Garden. 4, Lindens, li yrs. 5, Rare plants. 6, te 7, Austrian 
Pine 8, Ye 9, Pine, 25 yrs. 10,Gingko. 11, oy 12, Linden, 20 13, Maple, 
yrs. 14, Oak. 30 yrs. 15, Fir. 16, Pine. 17, Cover plants. 18, Hemloc Tietee. 50 yrs. 


ay 
9. Red Pine Linden, 25 yrs.; Maple, 10 yrs. 20, White Pine, 25 yrs. 21, Maple, 30 yrs. 


This is 15% of the Present Hicks Plant 


HERE are 200 acres in all—and 61 more have just been 

added. This represents the development of 71 years in 
a business handed down from father to son through three 
generations. It offers you complete horticultural service for 
improving your estate—and this applies whether you have 
a villa at Newport, a reclaimed farm house in the back hills, 
or a little cottage in the suburbs. 

The Hicks specialty is growing and transplanting large 
hundred acres are devoted exclusively to this and facilities are 
portation by truck-load to nearby points or by car-load across the country. In 
1866 when A. T. Stewart commissioned Isaac Hicks to develop his Garden City 
estate with shade trees—“‘ Every Tree Will Grow” was, as now, the guarantee. 

Call or write for literature. Let us show you what you can find for your estate 
Send for Summer Planting, just out. Thumb nail sketches. 


1853—-HICKS NURSERIES—1924 


shade trees. Overa 
available for trans- 


in our 261 acres. 


Box B Westbury, L. 1. 
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MONTH sy MONTH 


IN 


In the Flower Garden 
Prepare and plant 
new hardy herbaceous 
borders. In the old beds 
wait for a hard frost and 
then divide and replant 


perennials. 
Plant especially peony, iris, 
lilies, Oriental poppy and other 


perennials which flower in June or 
before. 

3. Do not plant hardy chrysan- 
themum, Japanese anemone, yucca 
althaea or magnolia until spring. 

4. Set the early bulbs from 
September to November. Order at 
once if they are not already ordered. 
Do not plant tulips until the leaves 
are fallen in October. 

5. Stake late-blooming flowers. 
If there are vacant places near 
hardy late asters train aster branch- 
es to fill out the spaces by bending 
and tying discriminately to lower 
stakes. 

6. Prolong the blooming season 
by keeping all seed pods and dead 
flowers picked off. 

7. Water Japanese anemone with 
liquid manure when the buds show 
color. 

8. Try hardy aster with 
mignon dahlia for cutting. 

9. Toward the latter part of the 
month when frosts are expected 
protect the chrysanthemums by 
cheesecloth gauze at night. 


the 


When frost is expected, protect 
tender plants with newspapers or 
cheesecloth gauze and increase the 
moisture in the air by spraying. 
Signs of frost are still air, clear sky, 
and no dampness. 


The Orchard, Lawn, and 
Shrubbery 
Prepare to collect 
leaves. Donot burn them 
unless they are diseased. 
Save for a mulch for the 
garden and for newly- 
planted trees and shrubs. 
Pile the rest in a corner 
to make leaf mould. 
The new bamboo rake illus- 
trated is not for leaves, but to rake 
up clippings on the lawn. 
3. Sow new lawns. 


—=— 


— 


4. Stop cutting the lawn the 
middle of the month. 
5. Give the hedges their last 


pruning for the year. 
6. Plant broad-leaved evergreens, 
such as rhododendrons and laurel, 





THE GARDEN 


and conifers such as pine, spruce 
and hemlock. 

7. Transplant deciduous trees and 
shrubs when their leaves fall. 

8. Plant fruit trees if the land is 
well drained. Stone fruits are pref- 
erably planted in the spring. 

9. When cane fruits stop grow- 
ing cut back to3’. Cut tothe ground 
all canes which have borne fruit. 

10. Early apples do not keep, so 
they should be used up at once. 


Get leaves ready for the garden, 
but do not cover vet. 


In the Vegetable Garden 


1. Sow lettuce (variety 
May King, Maximus, New 
York or Boston), endive, 
radish. 
2. Set out rhubarb bed 
; in early September. Use 
rich soil and water well at 
planting. 
3. Use late fall rhubarb for 
marmalade. 


4. Sow cover crops as rve, vetch, 
and so forth, in bare places in the 
garden. Study vour individual soil 
in deciding which cover crop to use. 

5. Blanch celery when it is 12-15” 
high. 

6. Weed the asparagus bed. 

Harvest before the end of 
September tomato, onion, corn, 
peas, beans, squash, melon, okra, 
eggplant, pepper. Parsnip and sal- 
sify improve by freezing. 

Keep up the dust mulch in the 
vegetable and flower garden. 





In the House and Frames 
1. See that all glass, 
ventilators, doors, and 
so forth are in order. 
Bring in soil for pots 
and benches. 

Bring chrysanthemums_ into 
the house from outside. Feed until 
they show color. Keep the house 
cool and when they show color 
shade the house a little. 

3. Harden off genista, acacia, and 
oleander, by reducing water supply 
very gradually to ripen wood. 

4. Bring in hydrangeas and keep 
them constantly growing. 

5. Keep the roses cultivated. 

». Ripen summer-blooming bulbs 
by gradually withholding water. 
Then lay the pots on their sides to 
rest the plants. 


7. Start freesia, ixia, oxalis, im 


‘ pots and set where to grow. 


( 
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8, Plant snapdragon, carnation. 

g. Plant violets September to 
October in. good loam plus well- 
rotted barnyard manure (3-1) and 
be sure of good drainage. 

10. Sow annual mignonette, 
stock, nicotiana, schizanthus, and 
so forth. 

11. Sow tomatoes and cucum- 
bers to force in the same house. 

12. Sow pansy in frames. Plant 
bellis, myosotis, violas, and other 
biennials or half-hardy perennials. 
Plant cabbage and cauliflower to 
get plants early in spring. 

13. Start a mushroom bed in the 


cellar. 


Planting Peonies 
Oo or oC, 
la re Site 


ag 
\ 


Plant in the open 
sun or where there 
is shade for a part 
of the day. Peach 
trees are ideal com- 
panions for peonies. 





Soil and planting 

Good drainage is essential. Clay 
loam is the best soil. If the clay soil 
is too stiff add humus and sifted 
coal ashes and lime. The roots are 
deep and the plant needs 2-3’ of 
good soil. 


Planting 

Use 2-3 year old roots. Put the 
eyes at the top of the root 2-3” be- 
low the surface (in light soil 33’’), 
and set plants 2-3’ apart. 


Winter protection 


Protect during the first season | 


after setting, by salt hav, straw, 
cornstalks or leaves put on after the 
first hard frost. Do not mulch 
with manure. Cut off all the foliage 
and stems in the fall and burn to 
prevent fungus disease. 


Spring 

Take off the mulch early and stir 
the ground surface. Top dress with 
woodash or bone and when the 
buds begin to swell apply liquid 
manure. Support during the flower- 
ing season with wire hoops. 


Pests 

Give plenty of sun and air to 
avoid disease. If diseased parts are 
found, cut them off and apply 
fungicide to the rest of the plant. 
Burn all diseased foliage and 
mature foliage. Never use solid 
manure. If the plant is badly 


diseased, take it out and remove | 


some top soil with it. Apply fungi- 
cide to the spot from which it was 
taken. 

Add Mrs. Harding’s new book, 
Peonies in the Little Garden, to your 
collection. 
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Blanching Celery 


a ad Celery is blanched to 
;. make it crisp. All possible 
4 ~—srdlight:_ is removed from the 
=. stalks to destroy and pre- 


vent green coloring matter 
in the heart and stem. Blanching 
should be done when the plants are 
12”’-15"" high. 

The stems are first tied up to 
keep the soil from getting into the 
heart. Then the soil is banked up, 
first a few inches and gradually to 


any 


the leaves. 

A 4” unglazed tile may be used 
in place of the earth, one tile for 
each plant, and left on until ready 
to cut. Boards (12-15” wide by 
15" long and 1” thick) 
used, especially for early celery 
placed against rows of plants and 
held by stakes. In small patches 
individual celery plants may be 
covered by papers. 

The first frost will not hurt the 
tops and but continued 
freezing spoils them. 


are also 


stems 


Narcissus 


Spade the bulb bed 18” and work 
in plenty of bone meal. If the drain- 
age is poor, dig 2’ and use 6” of 
sand or stone at the bottom. 

Plant narcissus as soon as they 
arrive and set as noted in the chart 
below. Set at regular depths so 
they will come evenly. If part of 
the garden is in shade and part in 
sun and a balance of bloom is 
desired set those in the shade some- 
what less deep than the others. 

If you plant with a dibber which is 
a very useful implement be sure the 
bulbs rest on soil and are not ‘hung’ 
in the hole left by the dibber. 

Use some of each type, 7.e. the 
large, medium, and small crowns, 
and get also some which bloom 
early, midseason, and late. Narcis- 
sus is a good bulb to naturalize in 
fields. It does not interfere with 
the hay crops for by mid-June the 
leaves have ripened. Narcissus 
multiplies rapidly and there are 
good varieties which are cheap. 

Plant Narcissus odorus var. rugu- 
losus among the violets in the cool 
house. 
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replete with illustrations and descriptions 
in color. We have many thousands of potted tieldgrown dwarf and climb- 
iate outdoor planting. Many of them are new and rare, among them are 
erican Novelties. A list of our potted Roses will be sent on application 
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I pean and Am 
Potgrown Plants and Vines 

We growing in pots for summer planting: Heather in variety, Japanese Holly, Eve oo 
Hawthorne, Euonymus in variety, Wistaria, Clematis, Hop Vines, Honeysuckle, Silver Lace BS 
described in our special pamphlet. RS 
Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and Vines Si 
ated Catalog of Nurserv Stock, Evergreens, Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Re 
g Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy Vines, ts and House Plants. RS 
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In your recued for catalog, it is important to Fate 


definitely the tind of plants you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK c&® ATKINS — Narserymen and Florists 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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Our EVERGREENS and 
PERENNIALS 


are in splendid condition for transplanting at 
this time. Our large stock of both of these 
together with our years of experience in grow- 
ing them enable us to furnish plants and 
trees that will add greatly to the beauty of 

your grounds. Send for our Handbook. | 
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THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 
W. H. Wyman & Son 


NORTH ABINGTON, 
MASS. 
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This Shop Mark 
sdentifies every 


Shau Sprnet. 


H. E. SHAW FURNITURE Co., 


THE HOUSE 


' Made im 


Grand Rapids 


The Stuyvesant 


’ A Beauty Spot 


in Every Home 


The Spinet desk combines beauty and usefulness more 
perfectly than any other furnishing in the home. Asso- 
ciated as itis with the Colonial history of thiscountry, 
the Spinet desk holds a warm spot in the hearts of all 
real Americans. Surely no home can be considered com- 
plete unless a Spinet desk occupies a definite part of it. 


Shaw Spinets are actual beauty spots in the nation’s 
homes; yet they are wholly practical, the “‘private offi- 
ces’’ of thousands of women, places for the keeping of 
household accounts and for personal correspondence. 


Handsomely designed in many sizes, styles and pat- 
terns, soundly constructed and beautifully finished, 
Shaw Spinets satisfy every taste at prices that appeal. 


Our little booklet “The Beauty Spor of Every Home" will interest you. 
Write Dept. 39 giving name of your local furniture dealer. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
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It 


is Time to Plan 


Your Greenhouse 


} there a tiny spot in your yard 
that you would like to have 
filled with a cozy white greenhouse 
nestling in a bower of exquisite 
shrubs and fairly blazing with a riot 
of blooms? 

Of course there is — but perhaps 
it has never occurred to you that 
you can have all the joy — all the 
social distinction — all the happi- 
ness that comes with a year ‘round 
garden, at less than the cost of a 
cheap automobile 


Callahan Greenhouses are re- 
markably low in price, because they 
are machine built in standardized 
units at a great saving in expense. 
They are graceful and attractive in 
design — made entirely of cypress 
and will last a lifetime. 

Right now is the time to plan your 
Greenhouse for a profusion of winter 
blooms and delicacies. The Green- 
house Book gives illustrations and 
prices — send for it today. 


THE T. J. CALLAHAN CO. 


209 Stout Street 


Dayton, Ohio 





(_ “THE GREENHOUSE BOOK” SENT FREE 








allahan 


Greenhouses 
ae 4 





Name 











THE T. J. CALLAHAN CO 
209 Stout Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Send me the Greenhouse Book and prices 


Address 
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AMONG 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


HE 1924 Prize Design used as 

our cover this month is by 
Maurice Day, a well-known artist 
whose designs have appeared fre- 
quently on the covers for the House 
Beautiful and other magazines. Mr. 
Davy lives in Damariscotta, Maine, 
far from the noisy haunts of men 
which perhaps partly accounts for 
the fact that when he pictures a 
busy corner of an enterprising town 
as he has in this cover, he gives it 
the setting of a village of romance 
and not reality. A commentary, 
perhaps, on the present-day ugli- 
ness of commercialism. 


Edwin Bonta is an architect of 
Syracuse, New York, who will be 
remembered by many readers of 
the Atlantic Monthly for his articles, 
Sketches in Peasant Russia, which 
appeared in the 1920 issues. This 
article is the first of a series that 
will take up the zxsthetics of the 
small house, analyzing the princi- 
ples involved in good small-house 
design, showing why good houses 
are good, and bad houses bad. 
There are those who know this by 
training, those who know it by 
instinct, and those who know it not 
at all. These articles will help 
especially those who belong to the 
two latter classes, as they will give 
to the first class a reason for the 
knowledge that is in them and to 
the second both the reason and the 


| knowledge. Mr. Bonta wrote when 


we asked him to contribute these 
articles, ‘ Twice within the past two 
months | have been asked to recom- 
mend a popular work giving the 
“why” of small houses and | had 
to admit | knew no such book. You 
can imagine my delight when you 
asked me to attempt articles on 
this very subject.’ He added: ‘It is 
my aim to state no principle of 
design without giving a reason for 
it; to make no criticism without 
giving a reason for it; and to keep 
the articles free from architectural 
jargon, couching them instead in 
words of the market-place.’ 


Next month we shall show a house 
which violates some of the principles 
which have been stated in this first 
article. For the best letter of not more 
than 500 words telling why the house 
is not good and how it could be 1m- 
proved, we will pay $10.00. 


Lydia Garrison and Elizabeth 
L. Strang are both well known to 
readers of the House Beautiful, 
Donnell Foster Hewett is a house- 
holder of Washington, D. C., who 
has displayed an unusual combina- 
tion of virtues; first, knowing very 
definitely what he wanted, and 
second knowing that his require- 
ments could be given their best 
architecturai expression only by 
turning his problem over to an 
architect. Of the architects whose 
work is shown this month, Heath- 
cote M. Woolsey, Charles C. May, 
and H. T. Lindeberg are of New 
York, J. W. Frost is of Detroit, 
Michigan, and Curt Higgins of 
Pasadena, California. 


Apropos of the article by Alice 
Van Leer Carrick who has done so 
much to make antiqueing popular, 
we print the following from Homer 
H. Nugent: — 


Since Antiques Came In 


Ours was once a happy house 
That boasted many pleasures. 
Now it’s just a mere museum 
To show her darned old treasures. 


Once we had a classy clock 

With dial that would glow. 

Now we've one with wooden works 
That runs an hour slow. 


Once we ate just what we liked 
Not what the family hates. 
Now we’re eating salted nuts 
To show the old cup plates. 


Then | had a morris chair 

With leather cushions thick. 
Now a wing chair takes its place 
That gives an awful crick. 


Bureau had | once with drawers 
That opened at a touch. 

Now to rescue even a shirt, 

| clutch, and clutch, and clutch. 


Shaving mirror had I, too, 

That showed me where to trim. 
Bronze antique has taken its place 
That makes me look so dim. 


Every door in every room, 
Though each is closed up tight, 
Door stops has, to stumble on 
On every cloudy night. 


These I smile at. Never fear. 

I sit and type and type. 

Cash she needs to buy these wrecks 
And | to fill my pipe. 

Treasures, she calls them. Well, enough! 
And yet I’m worried still. 

Starvation stares us in the face, 

If she ever finds a quill. 


H. J. Korslund is an architect 
whose work during the war with 
the Small House Bureau of Minne- 
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apolis has made him particularly 
conversant with the very-small- 
house problem. Mira Burr Edson 
is a member of the Society of Arts 
and Crafts whose interest in the old 
building in New Orleans, taken and 
remodeled for its purpose by the 
Society, led her to describe it and 
its fascinating environs. 


We have received a communica- 
tion from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture from which we clip the 
following extracts: — 


Again the resurrection plant bobs up 
under various attractive names in 
tempting advertisements. In past years 
various concerns have advertised this 
plant for sale under different names, and 
usually at prices far in excess of its 
market value. It is often sold by these 
concerns under the name ‘rose of 
Jericho’ or ‘rose of Sharon’ and said to 
be obtained from the Holy Land and to 
have been mentioned by Solomon, 
Isaiah, and other prophets. The circular 
of one dealer which calls it ‘Semper Viva 
or Rose of Jericho’ and offers it for the 
modest price of 25¢, describes it as ‘a 
deodorizer’ and ‘a _ preventative of 
disease.’ Claims are also made that it is 
‘a preventative of moths and that if a 
few are scattered about the house they 
will keep out mosquitoes.’ 

A correspondent in North Carolina 
has recently sent the Department of 
Agriculture a specimen of this plant put 
up by an alleged ‘importing’ company 
of New York, Jerusalem, and Montreal, 
and sold as ‘Genuine Rose of Sharon.’ 
After giving directions for growing the 
plant, the circular states: ‘Do not cut 
slips from these plants, as they propa- 
gate from seed. The roses go to seed 
only in Palestine.’ The regular price of 
this company is for plants ‘potted, in 
blossom, 25 to 28 inches growth, red, 
white, or pink, $12.00; the bulb, dor- 
mant, red, white, or pink, $2.75.’ As a 
special advertising offer, a set of three 
colors is sold for $2.75, or one bulb 
for 95¢. 

The true Rose of Jericho is a small 
white-flowered annual of the mustard 
family, Anastatica hierochuntica. \t is a 
native of desert regions from Arabia and 
Syria to Algeria, and is supposed to be 
the ‘rolling thing before the whirlwind’ 
mentioned in Isaiah. . . . The’ plant 
was brought back to Europe by the 
Crusaders, and is the subject of many 
legends and much folklore. Concerns 
attempting to sell Selaginella lepido- 
pbylla as Rose of Jericho usually apply 
to it in their circulars much of the fable 
that belongs properly to the anasta- 
tica. 

Resurrection plant, Selaginella lepido- 
phylla, bears no flowers, has no fra- 
grance or insecticidal value, and is in no 
way connected with the Crusaders or 
the Holy Land. Its sale under the name 
Rose of Jericho or Rose of Sharon at 
exorbitant prices constitutes an evident 
fraud. Its proper market value is about 
25¢, and it is well worth growing as a 
botanical curiosity. 

Resurrection plant, Selaginella lept- 
dopbylla, a relative of the groundcedar 
and groundpine used in making Christ- 
mas wreaths, is a native of the deserts 
from Texas southward into Mexico. In 
the dry state the branches, which are 
thickly covered with scale-like leaves, 
roll up into a brown ball, but when 
placed in water they expand forming a 
green leafy rosette. The plant is offered 
for sale in curio shops, particularly in 
the Seuthwestern States. 


SEPTEMBER 1924 


The following letter in answer to 
a request for information concern- 
ing the method of cubing a house 
may be of interest to other readers 
as well as to the inquirer: — 

We have received your letter of May 

18, and shall be very glad to tell you 
how the cubage of a house is figured. 
The number of square feet in a house is 
first computed by multiplying the 
length of the house by the width. This 
measurement is taken in both cases to 
the outside faces of the studs. This gives 
the number of square feet, which mul- 
tiplied by the height, taken from the 
bottom of the foundation to the eaves, 
plus one-half of the height from the line 
of the eaves to the ridgepole, gives the 
number of cubic feet. If there are any 
ells or projecting vestibules, these must 
be figured in the same way and added 
to the total. In the case of an open 
porch, only one third of the total cubage 
is added. 
As figures for the cost of houses 
are usually given as so much per 
cubic foot, the computation from 
the plans of the cubic contents of 
a house, multiplied by the price 
quoted in your vicinity will give a 
rough estimate of the cost of build- 
ing the house in question. At 
present the figure quoted in the 
vicinity of Boston is 4o¢ to 45¢ a 
cubic foot. 


Lengthening the building season 
in the United States to include the 
winter months, was advocated re- 
cently by Secretary of Commerce, 
Herbert Hoover, as a means of 
mitigating seasonal ups and downs 
in the construction industry, of 
stabilizing employment in the build- 
ing trades and lowering costs of 
production and building. 

Bad weather effects on building 
have been greatly reduced, accord- 
ing to the report, which further 
holds that ‘with due precautions 
and proper equipment nearly all 
construction work can be carried on 
in winter and at no great difference 
in cost.’ 

‘The need to eliminate the wastes of 
seasonal idleness has been brought forci- 
bly to the attention of the construction 
industry and the public by reason of 
high labor costs and the failure of the 
building trades to attract young men to 
their ranks.’ Prescribing a remedy he 
declares: ‘Lengthening the building sea- 
son will mean greater production from 
the men now engaged in the building 
trades and will also go far to attract 
capable apprentices. 

‘If building falls off, there is bound to 
be a slackening in many other lines of 
industry, resulting in unemployment, 
decreased purchasing power of em- 
ployees, and further depression.’ 


ERRATUM 


We regret that in the August issue the 
name of Mrs. Harrold E. Gillingham, 
author of ‘On the Sheffield Trail’ was 
misspelled. 
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ihe W IrvinS Forge. inc. 


hand forged 
hardware. 
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IRVING 


‘TRADE MARK 


The W. Irving 
Thumb Latch 
No. 161 


W. Irving HAND-FORGED 
HARDWARE distinguishes 
your house from the 
others — and it is not ex- 
pensive. 


For Homes, Churches, 
Camps or Bungalows of 
individuality. 

Lighting Fixtures, Bells, 
Lanterns, Shoe Scrapers, 
Toasting Forks, Fireplace 
Sets, etc. 





The W. Irving Candle 
Holder No. 1527 
14 in. High 


The W. Irving Hinge No. 60 





II 


Write us or visit our shops 


1326-328 East 38° SE: 425 Madison Avenue}. 


Telephone Murray fill 8536 © ‘Telephone Vanderbilt 7602] — 


New York Gily 
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A 


Complete 
Course 
Covering 
Interior 
Decoration 


in All Its 
Phases 


In 


One Big Volume 


Used and recommended by B en ee 


ARTS & DECORATION in Qs 9 _——, 
their special course. oe eam RICE $8-50 


283 ILLUSTRATIONS, 7 PLATES IN COLOR, 451 PAGES, OCTAVO 


There are twelve chapters on color, walls, floors, windows, furniture and arrangement, textiles. 
lighting, mantels, pictures, decoration accessories, etc. The book is arranged in systematic 
and logical order. No space or time is lost in giving expert advice on every phase of the sub- 
ject and in a way that makes it equally valuable to the amateur for study or to the professional 
for reference. It is divided into three sections: 1. A resume of the development of decoration 
in England, Italy, Spain and France; 2. The why and how of furnishing in all its details; 


3. The assembling of various styles in a right manner. 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., "WASHINGTON SOU 


Please send me an illustrated pamphlet on this book and other similar volumes 

















Dept. H. B. 9 
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Capitol Boiler Tnstallation 
in the Women's Athletic Club, 
San francisco ~ 


Bliss & Faville, Architects, 
M Donald & Kahn,Contractors, 
Installed by Scott Company. 


Capitol Boiler installations represent the finest expres- 
sion of modern heating science. They are products of 
more than thirty years of sustained research work and 
a rigid standard of quality manufacturing. 


Wherever you may find them—in small homes or 
large public buildings—Capitols perform with utmost 
economy and live up to every tradition of an honor- 
able name. 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





In planning your new home you should, by all means, 
select a heating system of established reputation. If 
you place your faith in Capitol Boilers and United 
States Radiators there can be no question as to 
ultimate satisfaction. 


Any heating contractor, architect or heating engineer 
will gladly confirm these statements. These specialists 
know the real worth of the Capitol name plate. 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 
General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


Branch and Sales Offices 


*Boston New York *Baltimore *Chicago *St. Paul *Omaha 
*Springfield, Mass. *Brooklyn Buffalo *Columbus *Milwaukee *St. Louis *Denver 
*Portiand, Me. *Harrison, N. J. Pittsburgh *Cincinnati Mee som *Kansas City *Seattle 
*Providence, R.I. *Philadelphia *Cleveland *Detroit *Louisville *Des Moines *Portland, Ore. 


*Warebouse stocks carried at points indicated by star 
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Boilers 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 


“Standard” kitchen sinks, “yard stick high,” provide 
comfort and prevent back-strain. How high is yours? 


Standard Sanitary Wf. Co., pittsburgh 


Stat dard” 











“But, DOROTHY, 
salad forks go on the INSIDE!” 


Dorothy changed the forks witha start. 
She resented Mary’s tone of mingled sur- 
prise and reproval. But she resented more 
the fact that she didn’t know where the 
salad forks went. No wonder, either. 
There were no salad forks at home, nor 
bouillon spoons, nor many of the other 
beautiful things they used at Mary's 
house. Dorothy felt as though she had 
missed much— because her mother hadn't 
enough silverware. 


Have you enough silverware 
of beauty and correctness? 


OES your silverware make possible 
correct and gracious serving at every 
family meal? Does it help your children 
to be so familiar with correct usage that 
good table manners are their natural 
inheritance? 

Perhaps not! Even now you may be 
“getting along’ with silverware that falls 
short of your taste and desire—all be- 
cause you fear the expense of purchasing 
the necessary pieces. 

But you need not fear it. In 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate you can complete 
your silver service at surprisingly little 
outlay. You may purchase in quantities 
as small as you desire the important 
niceties of table setting—bouillon spoons, 


salad forks, coffee spoons or serving pieces. 
Thus you may acquire, a little at a time, 
silverware whose beauty and durability 
will give you lasting satisfaction. 

And when you need more pieces in the 
chosen pattern, you will be able to get 
them easily; for leading dealers always 
have the newer 1847 Rogers Bros. pat- 
terns in their stock. 

May we send you a copy of our booklet 
W-11,‘‘Etiquette, Entertaining and Good 
Sense,’ with authoritative table settings 
made in the Good Housekeeping Studio 
of Furnishings and Decorations? You 
will find it full of suggestions for success- 
ful entertaining. Write for it to-day. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 


























